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PREFACE: 


A is no part of medicinal practice, that - 


is of more importance to mankind, than 


ſurgery, the attainable means being more certainly” 


effectual to the end, than in any other branch; 
ſo there is none, in which the aids to the acqui- 
ring a due knowledge of the principles of the art, 
as far as regards the choice and preparation of 
the medicaments, are more ſlender and defec- 


tive. A great multiplicity of books, that treat of 


the preparation and compoſition of remedies for 
the cure of topical diſorders, are, it muſt be al- 
lowed, already extant: of which many, alſo com- 
ment vaguely on the particular virtues of the re- 
medies: but none of them contain ſo complete a 
collection of the forms, adopted by the pgeſent 
improved practice, as not to leave room for very 
uſeful additions: and they have failed much more, 
to explain analytically, in any juſt manner, the 
rationale of ſuch preparation or compoſition ; 
or of the application of the medicaments to the 
purpoſes for which they are intended. A diſplay. of 
the medicinal qualities of the ſimples, as well with 
regard to their external as internal uſe, in the 
cure of theſe diſorders, is, indeed, attempted to be 
made in a number of 'works : nor are there want- 
ing ſuch, as touch on thoſe of ſome compounds : yet 


in ſo imperfect and falſe a manner is this done, > 


eſpecially with reſpect to extenor application, that 


inſtead of affording right, and diſtinct notions of 


the ſeveral ſubjects, it = leads, for the moſt part, 
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to error, and confuſion, The beſt accounts to be 
found, are ſcarcely any thing more, than an enu- 
meration of the ſuppoſed medicinal virtues of each 
rticular, as delivered by the earlier authors, or 
nce copied from them by a ſucceſſion of others: 
and from ſuch a ſource, when the pretenſions to 
authority of thoſe earlier writers are duly weighed, 
what can be reaſonably expected, but an abſurd, and 
deceptive repreſentation of the matters treated of? 
Embracing principles, with regard to the more 
complex effects of remedies, which are now, on very 
ſufficient grounds, rejected ; and wanting, moreover, 
. a Clear comprehenſion, even of the more obvious qua- 
lities of the ſeveral ſubſtances employed ; they aſcribed 
imaginary powers to them, that did not any where 
actually ſubſiſt: and, with reſpect to ſuch pro- 
perties as are real, they were not only in many 
inſtances inconſiſtent with each other, in the diſtri- 
bution of them to particulars, but frequently even 
with themſelves. How far the doctrines, which 
then prevailed with relation to external remedies, 
were from correſponding with thoſe of the preſent 
_ enlightened times, the great deviations now made 
from the forms and methods then received moſt 

evidently ſhew. | 
However the means of teaching a more accurate 
and minute knowledge of the nature of medicaments 
in relation to the cure of topical diſorders may have 
been neglected, it is, nevertheleſs, of the greateſt 
conſequence, that ſuch a knowledge ſhould be obtained 
by every practitioner : not only to guide individuals, 
on each occaſion, by the light of clear and certain 
principles, to the moſt fit application of the methods 
now in uſe ; but in order alſo to the improvement of 
the art itſelf : which can only be the rare and caſual 
effect of accident, where the practice, not being ra- 
tionally directed by ſuch principles, is empirically 
led only by a preſumed conformity to eſtabliſhed uſage, 
that can haye no adequate proviſion for the variety 
; of 
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of attendant circumſtances, and complications of 
diſeaſes. It is indiſputably requiſite, to the moſt 
advantageous choice of preparations, and uſe of me- 
dicaments, to know not only in a general view 
what they ultimately perform z but to comprehend 
by what particular property, or mode of action, 
they ſo operate: to underſtand what change each 
kind of ſubſtance is capable of working in the 
animal ſyſtem, or on others with relation to it 
and to diſtinguiſh, in compounds, what is the pe- 
culiar virtue, and office of each conſtituent ;- and, 
by what mediate effect, it conduces to the final in- 
tention ; whether through its own proper effect on 
the human body, or controll of that of other co- 
ingredients, maintaining its original powers, and 
ſtate, though commixt with them; or by producing 
a new ſpecies of ſubſtance, indued with different 
qualities, in conſequence of its menſtrual combina- 
tion with ſome of the reſt. 

It would, perhaps, be unneceſſary, to conſider 
this branch as a diſtinct object of ſtudy from 
pharmacy in general, if the means of learning. 
the true nature of medicaments in common, were 
more amply provided. But there is ſo little 
done towards a ſufficient fund of inſtruction for 
thoſe, who would, in a ſummary manner, make 
themſelves maſters of the pharmaceutic and thera- 
peutic principles of medicine, that, after much 
more time ſpent in reading than is conſiſtent with 
a life of practice ; perplexity, and uncertainty of 
opinion reſulting from the defects, obſeurities, con- 
tradictions, and fundamental erroneous doctrines 
of the writers on theſe ſubjects, are the only con- 
ſequences. The difficulty of gaining a more per- 
fect knowledge of them, is not, indeed, to be ſur- 
mounted, but by the aid of ſuch an extenſive 
previous acquaintance with - natural hiſtory, the 
deeper principles of chemiſtry,' and other. philoſo- 


phic and ſpeculative concerns, as is ſcarcely ob- 
' > tain- 
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tainable, unleſs by thoſe, whoſe exemption from 
calls of duty in the exerciſe of any profeſſion, ena- 
bles them to devote the greateſt part of their time 
to 1t. 

Induced by this want of a more complete 
body of chirurgical pharmacy ; and of the means 
of acquiring a juſt knowledge of the ſeveral 
matters on which the right choice and uſe of 
the reſpective medicaments depend; I have at- 
tempted to ſupply them in the following trea- 
tiſe ; by collecting, and diſpoſing in their proper 
claſſes, whatever forms either in the preſent re- 
gular, or empirical practice, have any claim to 
notice, with the addition of ſome others that 
tre original; and annexing to them a brief 
fyſtem of theory in which the principles, and 
requiſite præcognita, are reduced to order and ex- 
plained. 

For the methodical execution of this deſign, I 
have divided the work into two parts 3 the 
THEORETIC, and the PRACTICAL, The 7heo- 
retic part has principally m view the explanati- 
on of the ſubjects, general operations, inſtruments, 
and kinds of forms of - compoſition ; which is, in- 
deed, the whole of what, ſtrictly ſpeaking, makes 
the principles of the art of pharmacy. In order, 
however, to the teaching the juſt application 
of this art to the cure of topical diforders ; and 
even to the demonſtrating the reaſons of many 
of the particular operations, that occur in its ex- 
erciſe; it is previouſly requiſite to go further; 
and to confider the ſeveral diſtinct mediate in- 
tentions of cure, to which they are ſubſervient : 
and ſuch a diſquiftion may, conſequently, in à. 
more expanded view, be properly deemed a part 
of the theory of chirurgical pharmacy. But the 
doing this effectually leads of courſe to a yet 
greater extent of inquiry. For it is impracti- 
cable, to ſhew the ſeveral mediate intentions that 
ariſe 
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ariſe in the treatment of the various kinds of to- 
pical diſorders, in order to their cure, without 
pointing out the reſpectibe accidents in the ani- 
mal ſyſtem, that conſtitute, or attend thoſe diſ- 
orders; and of which the removal, or modifi- 
cation, makes the object of ſuch intentions: while 
this renders it again neceſſary to proceed ſtill fur- 
ther ; and to take a ſurvey of the animal ſyſtem 
itſelf, as far as may regard its being the ſubje& 
of theſe accidents. | 3 5 p 

I have, therefore, firſt gone about to define the 
general nature, and limits of chirurgical phar- 
macy. But in the proſecution of this, I have en- 
deavoured to uſe the greateſt conciſeneſs: as the 
deficience intended to be ſupplied by the contents 
of this work does not indeed lie in that kind of 
knowledge. 8 | ; 

I have then attempted; to delineate the general 
ſtructure, and vital economy of the human body 
as far as is neceflary to the inveſtigation of 
the various accidents to which the parts are 
conſequentially ſubject; and, at the ſame time, 
to trace out, and explain the nature, and atten- 


dant circumſtances ſach accidents themſelves z . - 


deducing, alſo, thence the ſeveral particular in- 
tentions of cure, as they arife from them, when 
conſidered as diſorders. To preferve, however, 
the requiſite brevity, and duly ſhorten my courſe 
in paſſing over fo extenſive a field, I canfine mys 


{elf ſolely to ſueh matters as concern the cauſ 


mode, and removal of topical diforders ; pre 


ming my readers to be already acquainted 


wich the common rudiments of anatomy, phy- 
hology. and other branches of medicinal ſeience. 
In my diſquiſition on this niee ſubject, 1 have 
been under a neeeſſity of advancing fome do- 
trines, particularly with relation to the nature 
ſuppuration, and pus; which may appear 

HY A 4 new, 
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new, and contradictory, perhaps, to what has 
been moſt generally received hitherto. But I 
hope no deciſive judgment will be given againſt 
them, on that ſcore, without a cloſe attention 
to the arguments I have ſuggeſted in their ſup- 
port : ſince I could not fully enlarge on their de- 
fence, without being more prolix and diffuſe than 
was confiltemt with the compaſs and manner of this 
work. 83 | 

next take into conſideration, the nature of 
medicaments in general, as claſſed with relation 
to the ſeveral particular intentions of cure before 
explained ; endeavouring to ſhew, by what proper- 
ties, and mode of action, they effect the propoſed 
end : and what the natural kinds of ſubſtances, 
either ſimple, or compound, are, in which ſuch 
properties may be found. 

Having thus inveſtigated the prineiples on 
which remedies may be rationally applied, or ad- 
miniſtred ; and the reſpective generical nature 
of the medicaments as reſulting thence ; I next 
proceed to treat of the particular fimples ; premiſ- 
ing firſt fome general animadverſions on them, as 
forming the materia chirurgo-medica ; and then 
giving their deicription, and medicinat hiſtory : in 
the latter of which confiderations, I keep ſtrictly 
m view the principles before ſtated. In this part 
of the work, I have reſtrained the diſquiſition only 
to the more important and capital of the articles, 
which might nominally have ſome claim to a place ; 
eſpecially with regard to the internal medicines. 
For, without this limitation, the work would 
have been rendered much larger than is expedient; 
and made leſs ſuitable to the purpoſes for which 
it is deſigned. | 

' The particular kinds of artificial forms of me- 
dicaments fall next under examination : and de- 


mard the more attentive diſcuſhon 3 becauſe there 
| 18 
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is not, that I know of, a juſt explication of them 
to be found any where in the works already pub- 
liſhed. It muſt certainly be preſumed, that the 
ſeveral articles, which bear one common name of 
form, ſhould have ſome generical relation to, or 
agreement with, each other: and fo it has ori- 
ginally been in the inſtitution of theſe names. But 
practice has run into an irregularity and confu- 
ſion, with relation to this matter, that is almoſt 
incredible in the inſtance of an art, which has 
been ſo much ſtudied ; nor does it hold good of 
the errors of particulars only, but of moſt col- 
leges, and bodies, likewiſe, who have publiſhed, 
or framed, Pbarmacopeias, and digeſted collec- 
tions of recipes. It is, nevertheleſs, a material 
part of the theory of pharmacy, to conſider the 
principles of the ſpecification, or diſtinction of 
general forms: and I have accordingly eſſayed 
to reduce them to certainty, as they appear to 
ariſe from the compariſon with each other of 
the greateſt part of the ſeveral articles, which 
pals under the ſame denominations : though, 
from the premiſed inaccuracy of the preſent 
practice, there will be exceptions, in the caſe of 
almoſt every claſs, of ſuch as bear the name, 
and yet want the qualities, or characteriſties, that 
give the ſpecification ; and of others, which bear 
the true characteriſtics, though they want the name. 
I have, therefore, to render the work conſiſtent 
throughout, obſerved, in my diſtribution of par- 
ticulars into their proper claſſes of form, thoſe 
rules of diſtinction 1 had before laid down; but, 
10 avoid ambiguity, I have added, in the manner 
of explanatory ſynonimes, to the new appellations 
which thus became neceſſary, thoſe, which ſtand 
in the Pharmacopeias, whence the recipes were 
ſelected. I hope the liberty, | have taken in this 
point. contrary ſometimes to the moſt reſpectable 
authorities, will be eaſily excuſed, when it = con- 

| ered 
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ſidered to be, in fact, only the correction of real 
and evident miſtakes; which would, if neglected, 
have produced palpable ſolœciſm, and incongru- 
ity of one part of my work with the other. 
Definitions, with the ſpecifications of the difference 
of general forms, were a neceſſary part of the 
contents of this treatiſe : and the giving names 
of form to any particular medicaments in obvious 
deviation from, or direct contradiction to, thoſe de- 
finitions, mutt have appeared glaringly abſurd, or 
negligent ; as I could eaſily ſhew by the citation 
of the reſpective articles. But | wave illuſtrating 
my juſtification on this point, by ſach means; here : 
as ſo many inſtances will be manifeſt in the body of 
the work itſelf. | 

then take a curſory view of he mfiruments, 

and utenfils, employed in the practice of chirurgi- 
cal pharmacy : but, as they are not different from 
choſe of pharmacy in general, nor of a complex 
nature, either with reſpect to their ſtructure or 
uſe ; I have done little more than the giving a 
bare enumeration of them: except with reſpect to 
the weights and meaſures; which demand a more 
plenary explanation, for reaſons that will be there 
preſented. 

A ſurvey of the general operations of chirurgi- 
cal pharmacy, cloſes the theoretic part of this 
work: and the fame occaſion for brevity obtain- 
ing here, as in the caſe of the inſtruments, I 
have avoided enlarging on them; except with regard 
to ſome uſeful cautions relating to the treatment of 
particular ſubjects. | 

The praclical part of this work, makes three 
ſubdiviſions. The firſt contains a collection of re- 
cipes for exlernal application, clafled according to 
their general relation of form, | with obſerva- 
tions on each, explanatory and critical: 
the ſecond conſiſts of a like collection of thoſe for 

internal adminiſiration, with ſimilar obſervations : 
—and 
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and the third exhibits à digef of all ' the 
al medicaments, as well {imple as 
diſpoſed according to the particular intentions f 
cure, to which they are ſubſervient, either by ex- 
ternal, or internal uſe. 0 
The collection of recipes for the external medica» 
ments, comprizes the whole, that are to be found 
in the Pharmacopeias of the colleges of London 
and Edinburg ; and moſt of thoſe of the two 
great hoſpitals of St. Thomas, and St, Bartbolomew , 
to which are added, all fuch others, extracted 
from various works, as from their apparent ſupe- 
rior efficacy, may be deemed real improvements z 
or, from their- extraordinary reputation in regu- 
lar or empirical practice, merit ſome examina- 
tion. The recipes for the internal medicaments, are 
ſelected from the ſame Pharmacopeias, with cor- 
reſpondent additions. But the collection includes 
thoſe only, of which the adminiſtration may be 
neceſſary, or peculiarly proper, on ſome occaſt- 
ons, either for the immediate cure of topical dif- 
orders, or of ſuch other diſeaſes, as conduce t 
the cauſe, or continuance of them. | 
In the proviſion of recipes, and particular forms, 
] preſume, I ſhall rather be found redundant, 
than deficient: and I could, indeed, have redu- 
ced to much leſs compaſs, the whole, that, ac- 
cording to my own private opinion is really ne- 
ceſſary. But, confidering the great diverſity of 
notions, and prepoſſeſſions, with reſpect to the 
choice of remedies, particularly as to what regards 
form, I ſhould undoubtedly, in fo doing, have 
rejected articles, that may be the ' moſt agreeable 
to ſome perſons : who may reaſonably think they 
have an equal right to judge for themſelves, 
or to adhere to what they eſteem the moſt 
valid authority. As it is, therefore, much better, 
to retain ſuch a ſufficient number as may give 
ſatisfaction to every one, than to throw out what 
might 
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might poſſibly have ſeemed wanting to many, I have 
taken all the latitude, a due regard to this difference 
of opinion, and biaſs, renders proper; and they, 
who find whatever they approve themſelves, may well 
excuſe the inſertion of ſomewhat more for the ſake 
of others. ; 

It may poſſibly, on the other hand, be thought 
by ſome, that I might have given a greater ſcope 
to the choice of the Pharmacopetas, whence I have 
borrowed forms ; and had recourſe to thoſe of the 
other hoſpitals in London; or to that of the faculty 
of medicine in Paris, which, having undergone a 
late reviſion, may be imagined worthy ſuch re- 
gard. But, as to the firſt, there is little to be found 
in them, that has not its parallel in ſome or other of 
the recipes here given, except meerly as to inſigni- 
ficant alterations of form : and, as to the latter, not- 
withſtanding the vulgar notion, that we are, at pre- 
ſent, far behind the French in the art of ſurgery, 
there is nothing peculiar in it, that deſerves at all 
to have a place in a ſyſtem of the improved practice. 
A prepoſterous multiplicity of ingredients, jumbled 
together, in the manner of the ancients, without any 
particular mediate intention, or correſpondent relati- 
on to each other, gives the diſtinguiſhing character 
to moſt of the forms ; and ſhows, that the ignorance, 
and errors of the former times, are there rather ac- 
cumulated than ſuperſeded. The monſtrous com- 
polition of the emplaſtrum diabotanum, a newly intro- 
duced article, compounded of near ſeventy diſcor- 
dant ingredients, in the moſt abſurd proportions 
with that of the oleum catellorum; both which for rea- 
ſons of another nature, I have inſerted in the notes 
on the preparation of Da « an's bougies ; may ſerve 


as a ſpecimen : though they were not ſelected for 


that purpoſe. | | 
There are ſeveral of the articles, that are here firſt 
incorporated into a regular collection of remedies, 
which I flatter myſelf will be very acceptable to many: 
: particu- 
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particularly what reſpects Dr. Sronxcx's adminiſtra- 
tion of hemlock ; PLunkeT's powder for the cure 
of cancers ; the Neapolitan drops; the Liſbon diet 
drink, KevstR's dragees for the venereal diſeaſe ; 
and Daran's bougies though, perhaps, the two 
laſt may not anſwer the expectations, which ſome 
have entertained of their ſuperiority to other medica- 
ments applied to the ſame purpoſes. The publiſhing 
full, and ſatisfactory accounts of noftrums ; and em- 
pirical or newly broached remedies, is always pro- 
ductive of one of theſe two advantages; that it either 
affords the means of their general uſe, if they be 
really more effectual than others, and free from 
noxious qualities; or of bringing them, if impoſitions, 
into due contempt and neglect, by expoling, through 
a larger experience of their operation, their defect of 
efficacy, or their faultineſs. 

In relation to the internal uſe of hemlock, there 
is a ſeeming contradiction of two different paſſages 
of this work to each other. When treated of as a 
ſimple, in the theoretic part, it is ſaid not to be in- 
ternally uſed ; as being eſteemed a moſt violent poi- 
ſon: and yet afterwards, in the practical part, a 
recipe 1s given, for the preparation of it in the form 
of pills; and in the obſervations on this recipe, rea- 
ſons are ſuggeſted for believing it to be a very effica- 
cious medicine. The variation of what is advanced, 
in different places reſpecting the nature of this ſim- 
ple, is owing to the accidental printing of the firſt 
part, where the reputed deleterious quality is men- 
tioned, before any account of the trials made at 
Vienna, and related by Dr. Sroxck, in his late 
treatiſe on this ſubject, which appear to ſhew the con- 
trary, was brought hither : and there is, conſe- 
quently, no inconſiſtence, but what ariſes from the 
— of the ſubject, according to the varying 
ſtate of facts, at two different times. It is not more- 
over, as yet, abſolutely certain, either from Dr. 

Srokck 's 
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Sroxck's accounts, or the ſimilar treatment of ſome 
caſes here ſince, that the free, uſe of hemlock inter- 
nally, or even in the form of an injection, is wholly 
without hazard : but there is ſufficient reaſon to con- 
clude from them, as well as other circumſtances 
known to thoſe who have made cloſe inquires into 
the medicinal hiſtory of ſimples, that it is not poi- 
ſonous in the degree commonly believed. 

I have alſo inſerted ſeveral recipes, not before 
publiſhed, which appear to me to be better ſuited 
to ſome purpoſes, than any I could borrow elſe- 
where: but, in general, where I ſaw room for im- 
provement, I choſe rather to point out, in the obſer- 
vations on thoſe reſpective articles that came neareſt 
to perfection, the means of rendering them com- 
pletely agreeable to the intention, than to ſwell the 
work by the oſtentatious preſcription of new additi- 
onal forms. Wherever I have found occaſion to pro- 
poſe ſuch improvement, I have endeavoured to ex- 
plain the principles on which it depends, and to de- 
monſtrate the juſtneſs and propriety of what I offer: 
but in the manner of doing this, I have in moſt in- 
ances, retroſpection to the principles before laid 
don, in the theoretic part of this work. | 

The obſervations on the recipes are calculated ta 
illuſtrate, explain, and improve them; as alſo to 
render them more ſerviceable, by exhibiting the 
authorized, 'or moſt proper doſes of the medicines ; 
and by ſupplying ſuch occaſional cautions and di- 
rections, concerning the uſe of them, as are peculiarly 
important, and neceſſary,; and yet likely to eſcape 
notice, or due attention. In effecting theſe ends, the 
principal means perſued are, to point out in com- 
pounds, by what ſpecial mode 3 each ingre- 
dient operates, towards the final intention, accord- 
ing to the principles premiſed; and, conſequently, 
to give a view, not only of the generical efficacy of 
the ſeveral medicaments; but alſo of the comparative 
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degree of power of thoſe that correſpond in being 
—7——— to the ſame uſes ; which both yields 
aſhſtance in the determining what preparation or 
compoſition is beſt adapted to each purpoſe; and con- 
tributes to the judging more advantageouſly of the 
curative effect, and profiting duly by experience. 
But, beſides this, other diſquiſitions are occurrently / 
introduced, reſpecting the medicinal, or general 
nature of the ſubjects in various lights, as well 
hiſtorical as ſpeculative; in order to ſhew the 
juſt value, or beſt method of uſe of the reſpective 
remedies. 

The digeſt of the ſeveral medicaments into claſſes, 
according to the mediate intentions of cure to which 
they are ſubſeruvient, makes the contents of the laſt 
ſubdiviſion of this part of the work : and I 
have given it a place there, on account of its 
immediate uſe in practice. The deſigi of it is 
to exhibit, under one view, the whole, both of the 
ſimples, and compounds, which may ſerve to the 
ſame purpoſe : that in order to prevent the trouble, 
and uncertainty of ſearching in various other parts 
of the work, an eaſy means may be furniſhed of 
finding the moſt fit, on each occaſion, by viſitin 
this, as I may call it, magazine of medici 
ſtores ; where every thing of the ſame kind is 
collected, and diſpoſed in its proper place. To 
ſome, who are well verſed in general pharmacy, 
and engaged in conſtant extenſive practice, there 
may not be frequent need of ſuch aids: but to 
others, the utility of them is too obvious to require 
any demonſtration. 80 
Such is the deſign, and conduct of this work: 
which will, I hope, prove a very acceptable help 
to thoſe, who have not already made great profi- 
cience in the knowledge of the ſeveral ſubjects treat- 
ed of ; and it may, perhaps, be found, moreover, 
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to contain ſome matters, not wholly unworthy the 
regard, even of the more advanced, and intelligent. 
The copia of forms, : ſupplied for every intention, 
may be a convenience to ſuch as may diſregard 
the ſpeculative diſcuſſions : though, in the great 
variety of illuſtrative conſiderations preſented, the 
moſt knowing may poſſibly meet with hints for 
improvement, that have before eſcaped them. 
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Chirurgica Pharmacy. 


CHAP. 1 
Definition, ſubjeta, dee. of chirtrgical burma. 


HARMACY is the art of preparing a, 
compounding the various kinds of bodies, that 
are either adminiſtered - imiernally, or appliet 
externally, to the curt any 'diſeaſes, ſo as to "fit 
ſuch bodies for 1he ſeveral reſpetirve intentions ani 


purpoſes in or to which they may be ſ0 emtployed. 


This is the definition of pharmacy in general: 
and CHIRURGICAL PHARMACY is, that branch or 


part of general pharmaty, which bas fer its objett, 
thoſe . erther ſimple or compound, that#are. 
adminiſtered or applied the curt "of diſorders of 
PARTICULAR parts only. | 

 Chirurgical pharmacy, thetefore, differs From 
the general, according to this view of it; only in 
limiting its regard to medicaments employed in the 
cure of topical difeaſes : though, in the moſt ſtrict 
ſenſe, it might be confined to thoſe alone, which 
are uſed in external application. But as they cat» 
Hot: "a, — without the aid of others 


intertally | 
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internally adminiſtered ; and the uſe ,of ſuch are 
conſequently often requiſite to the ends of chirur- 
gical pharmacy; it is expedient, in a practical 
conſideration of this ſubject, to include them alfo : 
a knowledge of their nature and uſe, in this regard, 
appearing thus an indiſpenſible part of the art of 
curing. topical diſeaſes, ; 

If, however, this conſideration of internal reme- 
dies, that "might be ſubſervient in ſome caſes to 
the ends of ſurgery, were taken in the moſt ex- 
tenfive view, it would comprehend nearly the whole 
of general pharmacy; and make the diſtinction 
of the chirurgical from jt unneceſſary: as moſt me- 
dicines might, on certain occaſions, be rendered 
conducive in ſome manner to the final intentions 
of ſurgery. But as the exhibition of many have 
only a remote relation to the topical diſeaſes, and 
are not abſolutely neceſſary to the cure of any 
particulars of them; the proper bounds of the chi- 
rurgical pharmacy ariſe, from the diſtinguiſhing thoſe, 
which are materially requiſite to be adminiſtered in 
ſome or other of ſuch diſeaſes, from thoſe which 
are not ſo in any: and of which the conſiderati- 
on does not conſequently fall within the province 
of ſurgery. | 

Pharmacy in its preſent ſtate is diſtinguiſhed in- 
to two branches: GALENICAL and CHEMICAL, 
The Galenical conſiſts in ſeparating and extracting, 
the proper matter of the ſimples from other hete- 
rogeneous ſubſtances, with which they may be 
commixt; —— in altering their form or texture, 
without intending any change in the nature of their 
qualities and medicmal powers, ſo as to render them 
fit to be. adminiſtered or apphed ;—— and in con- 
Joining them in compolitions of various forms, in 
which, nevertheleſs, each ſimple is ſuppoſed to re- 
tain its original properties. The chemical conſiſts 
in many operations on, various bodies, (in moſt of 
which fire is a principal medium) ; by which = 

. tra 


tracts are made of the more elementary parts of 
ſimples, that in their ſeparate ſtate may have qua- 
lities different from thoſe of the entite body of 
which they were a part; and combinations are 
formed of different ſimples, in which qualities, not 
found in any of the conſtituents, are produced. 
The Galenical branch of pharmacy was the whole 
in uſe among the ancients ; the application of the 
art of chemiſtry to the preparation of medica- 
ments, being of later date. But ſince the. intro- 
duction of chemiſtry into medicine, a diſtinction 
of the two branches of pharmacy becoming neceſ- 
ſary, the original one was called Galenical, to di- 
ſtinguiſh it from the chemical : as being that to 
which the followers of Galen adhered, in oppoſi- 


tion to the innovations made by thoſe who adopt- 


ed the uſe of medicines prepared in the new man- 
ner. As chemiftry, however, is an art, of which 
the practice by no means falls within the province 
of the ſurgeon, it will be moſt expedient in this 
work, to conſider the medicaments procured through 
its means as ſimples. But as it is neceſſary, ne- 


vertheleſs, as well in a pharmaceutic, as therapeu- 


tic view, that their nature ſhould. be underſtood; 
they will be duly conſidered both with reſpect to the 
manner of their production, and their qualities; 
in the hiſtory” of the Materia Medica. | 

Pharmacy, according to the above definition, 
in the moſt ſtrict ſenſe, regards only the know- 
ledge of the preparation, compoſition, and other 
treatment of the feveral ſubſtances uſed as medi- 
eines, in order to the fitting them for their right 
adminiſtration, according to the various ends for 
which their uſe may be demanded. But as it is 


abſolutely ' neceflary, ſubſervientlyſpto the attaining | 


this knowledge in a more perfect manner, to un- 
derſtand previouſly, as well the generd nature 


the ſeveral bodies that conſtitute the ſabjedt;, aa 
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of their application in the cure of diſeaſes, it is 
conſequently expedient, to take a diſtinct, but ſum- 
mary, view of theſe ſeveral matters: though they 
are more properly the principles of the therapeu- 
tic part of the art of medicme, than belonging to 
1 I ſhall, therefore, perſuantly deſcribe, 
and explain, the particular nature of all: thoſe ſim- 
ples, that make ſuch part of the Materia Medica, 
as is requiſite to be underſtood in order to the 
moſt advantageous practice of ſurgery ; and endea- 
vour, likewiſe, previouſly, to give ſuch a juſt and 
ſuccinct notion of the general mediate intentions 
of cure in which thefe medicaments may be ap- 
plied or adminiſtered, by conſidering the nature of 

the ſimples collectively, divided into claſſes with 
relation to theſe intentions, as may afterwards du- 
ly illuſtrate each article. But to do this effectu- 
ally, a yet further extenſion of the view is wan- 
ting : that is, to ſuch a conſideration of the phy- 
fiology, or formation and vital ceconomy of human 
bodies, as may point out, from a ſurvey of the 
accidents to which they are liable, in what man- 
ner theſe ſeveral mediate intentions take their riſe : 
and this, likewiſe, I ſhall therefore briefly attempt 
in the firſt place. 


CHAP. IE 


Examination of the nature of the human body, and of the 

ſeveral accidents to which the various parts are con- 
equentially ſubject, in order to the deducing and ex- 
Plaining the ſeveral general mediate intentions of cure. 


yy hum body may be properly conſide- 
red as compoſed of tubulous fibres that 
conſtitute hydraulic machines, and ſolid matter not 
| Properly a part of ſuch machines; by the combi- 
nat of which, ſuch an organization reſults, as 
anſwers 
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anſwers the ends as well of the general ani- 
mal ceconomy, as that which is pecuhar to each 
ſpecies, and may be called the generical œοτ - 
my. The tubulous fibres contain fluids as well 
in their own proper cavities, as in receptacles 
or cyſts formed by their contexture ; which flu- 
ids are moved and due changes produced in 
them, by the action of the ſolids, while they, on 
the other hand, are nouriſhed, preſerved and re- 
ſtored by them. The ſyſtem of production, con- 
ſervation, and action of animal bodies, does not 
however depend on mechanical principles alone, 
as in the caſe of other machines : there being 
beſides what is common to them with all others, 
a vital ceconomy,, ariſing from powers, peculiar to 
animals, of generating motion, by the medium of 
ſenſation and volition 3 and from the changes re- 
fulting in the fluids from chemical properties : and 
this renders them ſubject to peculiar accidents and 
diſorders, to. which conſequently peculiar means of. 
reſtoration become neceſſary. As they are there- 
fore, ſubject to diſeaſes from other principles, as well 
as injuries from mechanical cauſes, it is requiſite to 
the forming a juſt conception of the beſt means 
of preparing and applying medicaments to the 
removal of the ſeveral diſorders incident to them, 
to inveſtigate, as well the general confabricati- 
on, as the other principles on which their con- 
ſtitution depends, in order to the deducing the 
particular mediate intentions, in which the medi- 
caments may be employed to that end. It is 
indeed, from the default of not duly conſidering 
theſe other principles, but endeavouring, like Sanc- 
torius, Pitcairn, Friend, Mead, Keil, and Waing- 
right, to reſolve the whole into” mechanical, that 
moſt writers, who have treated of diſeaſes in an ana- 
lytic view with reſpect to the cauſe of them, have 
ſo greatly failed of giving ſatisfactory notions. I 
ſhall, however, in my examination of the -animal 


B 3 ſtructure, 
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ſtructure, and economy, confine my view to thoſs 
objects which reſpect the cauſe and removal of 
topical diſorders: omitting whatever has not a di- 
rect or illuſtrative relation to them, as not be- 
longing to the ſubject of this work : and preſu- 
ming my readers already to be acquainted with 
thoſe parts of anatomy and phyſiology, which are 
generally known. 
The hydraulic parts of animal bodies are con- 
ſtituted, as was before premiſed, of tubes or ducts, 
and cyſts or reſervoirs, - in both which are con- 
tained fluids that are in a progreſſively moving 
ſtate; except in ſome of the cyſts where they 
are ſtagnant, unleſs when occaſionally propelled in 
order to their diſcharge. The tubes are of diffe- 
rent orders with reſpect to their magnitude: as 
the veſſels of animals, according to their different 
uſes, vary greatly in their diameter. Thoſe of the 
leaſt order are the conſtituent fibres, by the con- 
texture of which the reſt are produced: they are 
formed, as appears by chemical analyſis, of an 
earth peculiar to animal and vegetable ſubſtances, 
but alike in both when in a pure ſtate; and a 
glutinous ſubſtance, formed alſo in part of the ſame 
earth, but with the addition of phlogiſton, and 
certain ſaline matter ; which earth, 'and gluten, are 
ſo compounded, as to produce a cohering flexible 
ſubſtance. From a due contexture of theſe leaſt 
tubes, are made the coats of the next order; which 
again form the third: and the ſame holds good 
with regard to the reſt, up to the largeſt. But 
beſides this vaſcular application of them, they are 
wrought into membranes, which ſerve as integu- 
ments to cover, and hold together particular parts, 
and the whole externally ; and alfo into ligaments, 
that connect particular members to each other 
where a ligation is required. | 
The parts that are not properly hydraulic, with 
reſpect to the end of their 232 are never- 
Cs |. theleſs 
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theleſs compoſed of the hydraulic parts, and a cer. 
tain ſolid matter: which is in fact, as we ſhall 
ſee below, only the ſame earth that forms in part 
as before obſerved, the coats of the tubes ; and 
being conjoined to them in various proportions, by 
a due confabrication, gives them a proper tena- 
city and rigidity, ſo as to fit them for the production 
the organical ſtructure. | 
Whether, or no, there be, in the parts of ani- 
mal bodies, during their healthful ſtate, either any 
filaments, that are not hollow, or membranes that 
are not compoſed of fibres, is not yet diſcovered 
with certainty. But ſome fuppoſe thoſe filaments, 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of nerves, to be ſolid : 
as the larger of them appear, as far as they ad- 
mit of being ſeparated, to be compages or faſci- 
culi of others ſtill ſmaller, without forming cavernous. 
bodies. But theſe being till only lefler faſciculi 
of the true nervous filaments, bound together in 
proper coats, what they may ultimately be, cannot 
be known: as their minuteneſs eludes obſervation 
by many degrees: and, therefore, takes away a- 
ny politive reaſon for affirming them to be w 
ſolid. On the other hand, all the filamentous 
parts capable of being examined, appear tubulons : 
and it is, therefore, more reaſonable, as well from 
analogy, as from its much better explaining the 
production, growth, and conſervation of them, to 
ſuppoſe the whole to be of a vaſcular nature. O- 
thers have preſumed the epidermis, and the mem- 
branous body under it called the rete mucoſum, or 
corpus reticulare, to be ſolid, unorganized, bodies; 
as alſo the tela crilulgſa. But the appearances of 
the diſeaſes, to which theſe parts are ſubject, as 
well as the manner of the reſtoration of the epi- 
dermis, when deſtroyed, or the rete mucoſum, when 
injured, ſeem evidently to indicate the contrary. of 
this ſuppoſition with reſpect to them: and the action 


which the tela celluloſa demonſtrably has upon the 
Fs” ___ » fluids 
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fluids contained in its cavities, as well as other cir- 
cumſtances, furniſh the ſame objection with reſpect to 
that ſpecies. of membranes. 

The manner in which the ſolid matter, not fi- 
brous, is conjoined with the tubulous fibres, is not 
hitherto diſcovered by obſervation, or experiment : 
but it appears to be- an' earth of the ſame kind 
with that which enters into the conſtituence of the 
coats of the fibres themſelves : but in a ſimple 
ſtate, not combined with the gluten ; as it is ſo- 
luble in acids; which, extracting it on the ma- 
ceration of any of the parts containing it in ſuch 
acids, leaves theſe parts ſoft, and flexible, like thoſe 
that are naturally devoid of ſuch earth in this 
ſtate. The being ſubject to this ſeparation from 
the fibres is, therefore, a ſufficient proof, that the 
earth approaches to its ſimple ſtate, and is not 


combined with animal gluten, as in the formation 


of the coats of the fibres: and alſo that it is 
depoſited in ſome manner betwixt the fibres ; and 
neither contained within their interior cavities, which 
would prevent the acceſs of the acid to it ; nor 
incorporated with the ſubſtance of their coats, which 
would render it inſoluble, at leaſt without the de- 
ſtruction of their form and texture. According 
to the various proportion of this earth the parts. 
are rendered hard, and rigid ; and become bones, / 
cartilages, or inelaſtic ligaments and membranes. 

The action of the ſolids, that is, ſuch action as 
is neceſſary to the vital ceconomy, conſiſts either 
in motion produced by the nerves in conſequence 
of irritation through the mediation of muſcles ; or. 
in the reaction of the coats of the veſſels, which 
ſome of the larger have in conſequence of an elaſtic 
texture adapted to that end. This action is there- 
fore greater or leſs, according to the ſenſibility of 
the nerves, and the greater or leſs tenſion or re- 
laxation of the fibres themſelves; and whatever 
affects the parts of animals on one of theſe prin- 


ciples, 
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ciples, has likewiſe a proportionable ſecondary ef- 
fect on them with reſpect to the other. For what- 
ever increaſes ſenſibility gives tenſion , and, vice 
verſa, whatever cauſes relaxation diminiſhes ſenſibility, 
A great part of the accidents-to which the parts 
of animals are ſubject, whether thoſe reſulting from 
internal diſorders, or from external injury, depend 


on the ſenſibility, and conſequential action, and 
conſtrictive tenſion of the ſolids: which, as we 


ſhall ſee below, are increaſed by any topical ir- 
ritation, whether of acrimonious humour thrown 
on the parts within, or of exterior bodies approach- 
ing the apices of the nerves, and ſtimulating them 
by their action. 

The fluids contained in the vaſcular ſolids, either 
tubulous or incyſted, are of various ſpecies; but 
may be reduced to five kinds; the ALIMENTARY 
JUICE or CHYLE, BLOOD, LYMPH, OIL, and THE 
SECRETED HUMOURs. Chyle is the alimentary part 
of diet. It conſiſts of oil, which is the proper 
nutritious matter, and water, with ſuch ſaline or 


other ſubſtances, ſoluble in water, as are contain- 


ed in the food. The oil is extracted in 


by the action of the inteſtines, the ſaponaceous - 


power of the bile, and the dilution of lymphous 
fluids ſecreted from the blood, or accompanying 
it in the food. This chyle exiſts in its proper 
ſtate only in the inteſtines where it is formed ; 
in the lacteals and receptaculum chyli, or chyle- 
bladder, that receives it from them; and in the 


breaſts of women while pregnant, or after partu- 


rition; in which it is reſecreted after its comm 
ture with the blood, for the nouriſhment of the 
fant, before it has undergone too great a cha 
The chyle varies in its nature, according to 


the 


matter of the food from whence it is extracted 

for it may be too aſceſcent, or too putreſcent ; 

and contain, likewiſe, other ſubſtances not really 

alimentary but injurious, from their properties, > 
| t 
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the animal exconomy. It is, however, indiſpenſibly 
neceſſary to a right ſtate of the blood which 1s 
formed of it, and the healthful condition of the 
whole habit, that the chyle ſhould be of due tem- 
perament with reſpect to putreſcence; and free 
from ſubſtances of too acrid and ſtimulating a 
nature: and that there ſhould neither be a de- 
fective nor redundant proportion of the oil or nu- 
tritious matter; though, with reſpect to all theſe 
circumſtances, there is a conſiderable latitude. Blood 
is the chyle changed into a fluid of very different 
qualities by its own putreſcent tendency, the aCti- 
on of the air in the lungs, and the commixture 
of it with the maſs of blood already formed'; to 
all which the motion given to it by the ſolids are 
neceſſarily conducive. From the defect of theſe 
in a due degree, as well as from the imperfect 
or vitious nature of the chyle whence it is form- 
ed, it may be depraved, and neceſſarily bring va- 


rious diſorders on the whole habit, or particular 


parts of the body. Lymph, when not conſidered 
as a ſecreted humour, is an aqueous fluid, com- 
mixt with and diluting the blood; or rather forming, 


by combination with other matter, the blood itſelf. 


It is preſumed by many to paſs forwards, in the 
courſe of circulation, into a leſſer order of veſſels, 
where the tinging matter, and, poſſibly, other com- 
ponent ſubſtances of the blood, can have no ad- 
miſſion; and this kind therefore exiſts in the body, 


in the lower order of veſſels conſtituting the ſeveral 


parts, diſtinctly from the blood itſelf, and different- 
ly with reſpect to its production and moſt pro- 
bably its nature alſo, from that other found in va- 
rious parts, which, being ſeparated from the blood 
glands, muſt be deemed a ſecreted humour. The oi 
that is, ſuch part of it as is diſtinct from the blood, 
is depoſited in the tela celluloſa, with the proper mat- 
ter of which it forms the adipoſe ſubſtances. In 
the living animals this oil is always in a fluid ſtate; 
; but 
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but on the death of them, or on the ſeparation of 


any of the adipoſe parts from the body, it concretes 
in growing cold ; and aſſumes a ſevous form in moſt 
caſes. The ſecreted bumours are of very various 
kinds ; ſome being excrementitious, as urine, the 
matter of perſpiration, 'and the mucous diſcharge of 
the glands of the noſe and throat 4 and others ſub- 
fervient to further purpoſes in the azconomy, as the 
bile, the lymphous ſecretions called ſaliva, the pan- 
creatic juice, and the mucous ſecretion, called ſyno- 
via, in the joints and almoſt every other internal 


part. The ſecreted humours are of various degrees 


of ſpiſſitude or tenacity, ſome being extremely viſcid, 
as the mucus of the noſe and throat, and the ſe- 
men ; and others thin, as urine, bile, and lymphous 
humours : and they have, beſides theſe, other qua- 
lities that are neceſſary to be preſerved in them in 
a due proportion, in order to a right ſtate of the 
ceconomy. OR, 
Theſe fluids are, for the moſt part, in à ſtate of 
progreſſive motion in the vaſcular ſyſtem ; bur ſome 
of them, nevertheleſs, are in a ſtagnant ſtate in the 


incyſted parts, unleſs when ſet in motion occaſionally,. 
in order to their expulſion or diſcharge from the 


cyſts. The conſtant progreſſive motion of the fluids 
in the tubulous veſſels is cauſed by the action of the 
ſolids exerted in various manners. The principal 
cauſe is the action of the heart, propelling the whole 
maſs of blood in its circulatory courſe ; and impart- 
ing ſome proportion of its motion to the various 
humours communicating with the blood, though nat 
contained in the ſyſtem of ſanguinary veſſels. The 
next is the reſilition of the larger veſſels from the 
action of the proper muſcular membranes, which 
ſeem my where diſtributed in a greater or leſs de- 
gree to that end; and from the elaſtic texture of 
ome of the coats of the veſſels themſelves. The 
leaſt, but yet conſiderable, is the accidental motion of 


the contiguous muſcles appropriated to other pur- 


— 
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poſes. This progreſſive motion is various in degree 
in different veſſels, according to the increaſed area 
of ſuch veſſels in proportion to the velocity of the 
fluids entering into them ; according to the viſcidity 
or.tenuity of the fluids themſelves ; and according 
tothe accidental action of the circumjacent parts. 


KS” he fluids which are in a ſtagnant ſtate are in a 


mall proportion to the whole; and are contained in 
© Cyſts or bladders, which ſerve as receptacles or re- 
ſervoits for them till they are required to be diſ- 
charged, at which time they ſuffer an expulſive mo- 
tion by the action of the muſcles ordained to that 
end; or by the accidental motion or preſſure of the 
contiguous parts. The progreſſive and expulſive 
motions are both requiſite in due manner to the right 
ſtate of the fluids, which are elaborated and changed 
by them ; as well as conveyed to thoſe parts where 
their preſence, either for nutrition or other purpoſes 
of the œconomy, are wanting. The fluids are, 
therefore, as well from the nature of the food, or 
alimentary matter of which they are formed, as the 

want of the due action of the ſolids, and of the air 
in the lungs, ſubject to various ſpecies of depravity ; 


ſome of which are peculiar to each kind, and ſome to 


the whole: but theſe ſpecies may, however, be reduced 
to two general kinds, dyſcraſy and acrimony. By the 
DYSCRASY of the fluids 1s meant, the ſtate of them 
with reſpect to tenacity or tenuity, and the undue 
- ſeparation of the conſtituent ſubſtances of them from 
eachother, ſometimes producing even ſolid matter; in 
which: ſeveral circumſtances they are either rendered 
io viſcid, as not to admit of being duly moved in the 
veſſels; ſo thin as to enter where they ought not, 
and to admit of undue commixture ; or fo vitiated - 
by ſolid matter, that they produce violent diſorders 
in the parts, on which it is depoſited and collected by 
the force of the circulation. By the acximony of 
the fluids is meant, an irritating, and ſometimes 
corroſive, ſtate, of them, by which the ſolids are 
| ſtimu- 
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ſtimulated to an undue action, or their texture 5 
ſtroyed by eroſion. This acrimony is produced by 
the Treſince of too great a proportion of ſulphure- 

ous or faline matter, or of ſuch venene bodies as: 
have a ſpecific action on the ſolids ; but more fre- 
quently a -too great putreſcence, as will be aer 
explained. . 
The cauſe of the depravity of the fluids 8 
therefore lie either in the nature of the food from 
whence they are originally produced; in the want 

of the due action of the ſolids on them, or of that 

of the air in the lungs, or in the redundance or de- 
ficience of ſome of the particular kmds ; the pre- 
fence of which, in a certain „is n ary, 
through a ſecondary effect, to a right ſtate r the 
whole. The ſolids. as well as fluids, are all indued 
with a putrefcence, or natural tendency to pute 
faction; but are preſerved from it by means pro = 
to that end in the vital ceconomy. The principal r 
theſe means are their being continually ſuhjected to 

a commixture with each other, and with the air in 
the lungs ; and their being renewed, within a certain ' 
period, by the acceſſion of the freſh aliment, and 
the excretion of that part which has been lo 
received; to all which the right action of the ſolids 
is neceſſary. But theſe means being wanting, or 
fuperſeded through a diſeaſed ſtate of the habit, tie 
putreſcence then prevails , and if, in particular Ln 
it affects the ſolids in contact deſtroying their tex 

ture and organization ; and afterwards producing an 
intire diſfolution of the ſubſtance of them; or, if 

it be in the whole of the fluids, it produces, when 
beyond a certain degree a fatal diſcrafy, in which = 
colliquation of the humours, commixing them too intt- 


21 


and at length, occaſioning obſtruction of the motion 
in particular parts, gives ſuch a corroſive power as 


deſtroys the ſolids forming them, and conſequently 


Q It 
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It appears, therefore, from theſe premiſſes, that 
the aid of the fluids is neceſſary for the growth, ſup- 
t, and renovation of the. ſolids ; and the action 
of the ſolids, in like manner, for the due pro- 
duction and right ſtate of the fluids ; firſt in ex- 
tracting the alimentary matter or chyle from the 
pabulum, or food, which affords it ; next in com- 
mixing it with, and aſſimulating it to, the blood 
afterwards: Mm ſeparating the nutritious and recre- 
mentitious humours from the blood, and depoſiting 
them where required ; and, laſtly, in diſcharging the 
rec rementitious matter. | 
According to the above view of the animal con- 
ſtitution, the parts are ſubject, on mechanical princi- 
ples, to theſe various accidents: $0LUTION or CON- 
TINUITY, either from the rupture of the veſſels from 
interior cauſes, or the diviſion from exterior; which 
conſequently deſtroys or impairs the organical action 
of the ſolids in the reſpective members, while re- 
maining in this ſtate ; and ſuffers the fluids, contain- 
ed in them, to flow out ;—conTustoN, by external 
force diſordering the ſolids ; and either weakening 
the power of their action; or wholly depriving them 
of it; and, when in a certain degree, deſtroying 
entirely the hydraulic mechaniſm ;—RETARDATION, 
or even TOTAL PRIVATION, of the motion of the 
Aids by the want of action, or male formation of the 
©» Jolids ;—PERVERS10N of the ſtate of the folids b 
A too great accretion of the earth before . 
. as the cauſe of the different rigidity of the parts, 
producing an irregular change in their form,. or un- 
due induration : by default of ſuch earth ibe pro- 
portion neceſſary tq the right texture of the” parts : by 
relaxation, or the loſs of their due tone and tenſion ; 
and, laſtly, by be obſtrucbion or ftagnation of the 
fluids through their too great ſpiſlitude and tenacity ; 
their repugnance to due ſeparation ; or their acceſs 
to parts where they ought not to enter, by their too 
great colliquation, and undue union.- Bat, as the 
| nerves 
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nerves have a conſiderable ſhare in the cauſes. of re- 
laxation, in conſequence of qualitities not dependin 
on mechanical principles, the conſideration of it wi 
more properly occur in the conſideration of thoſe acgj- 
dents that depend on principles not ſimply mechanicgl. 
The immediate conſequences of the ſolution f 
continuity are the deſtruction of the peculiar ſtruture, 
and frequently the organical action of the part, ac- 
cording to the circumſtances of the diviſion it ſuffers ; 
and the effuſion of the fluids ; which effuſion, when 
it is of blood in a large proportion, is called bemorr _ 
rbage. There are, therefore, two mediate intentions 
of cure, which ariſe here gn mechanical principles. 
The one of theſe intentions is, the cloſing, or brung- 
ing together, the ſurfaces of the divided part 
order to their union: which is ſometimes to ö 
fected by bandages, or ſimple ligature ;; and, at 
others, by ſuture, or the ſowing together the divided 

part, where a greater firmneſs and ſtability. of them 
is required: but the uſe of adheſie bodies, applied 
in the form of plaiſters, was alſo.frequently perſued 
formerly, though on good grounds, at preſent moſt. 
generally neglected. The other of theſe intentions 
s, the preventing the effuſion of the fluids, which is 
likewiſe frequently to be effected by the ſame means 
of ligature and ſuture ; but hæmorrhage, or the 
effuſion of blood, may be in many caſes, prevented 
by the effects of heat, or the application of aſtrin- 
gent ſubſtances. . The manner of operating with 
heat 1s by application of metallic bodies, ignited to 
that degree which will burn animal ſubſtances, to 
the mouths of the diſcharging veſſels ; which ſhrivels - 
them up, and denies a further paſſage to the blood; 
and this is called the uſe of the actual cawtery. But, 
when aſtringent medicaments are employed, they 
act only by corrugating and contracting the ueſſels; 
and are called Faber There are, likewiſe, other 
conſequences of contuſion, which not depending ou 
mechanical principles, but ather accidents to which 
| | the 
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the parts of animals are ſubject, the conſideration of 
them muſt be reſerved to their proper places below, 
where the nature of ſuch accidents is eſpecially 
diſcuſſed. | a 
The conſequences of contyffon, mechanically con- 
ſidered, being either the weakening the tone, and, 
therefore, debilitating the action; or the wholly de- 
ſtroying the organization and texture of the parts : 
when the firſt only happens, the mediate inten- 
tion of cure is, the re-invigoration and reftoring 
due ſtrength and tone to the diſordered” fibres: 
which is done by the external application of medica- 
ments gently aſtringent, and warming, which are 
called corroboratives; to which are ſometimes added 
the adminiſtration of internal medicines, that are 
ſuppoſed to have the ſame reſtorative effect. But, 
when the texture of the parts is deſtroyed, or 
greatly injured by the contuſton, other accidents 
ſupervene; which, not being of the nature of thoſe 
that depend on mechanical principles, will, as thoſe 
owing to ſolution of continuity, be explained in due 
courſe. | | 

The conſequences of the retardation, or total 
priuation of motion in the fluids, are very various: 
but as there is always an interference of principles, 
not mechanical in the events to which they lead, 
each may be juſtly confidered as a diſtinct kind 
of accident; and will, therefore, be properly treated 
of below, where the principles on which they depend 
are explained. | 

But beſides theſe accidents, to which the parts 
of animals are ſubject on mechanical principles, 
as here difplayed, there are various others, as was 
before intimated, to which they are liable from 
principles relative to the peculiar vital ceconomy, 
or to the chemical properties of bodies in — 2 
of ſuch accidents and principles it- is likewiſe ne- 
ceſſary to take ſome diſtinct view, in order to the 
comprehending moſt of the ehief mediate intenti- 
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ons of cure, in which medicaments may be employed 


in chirurgical practice. 


The-principal, and moſt important of theſe ac- 
cidents, to which the parts of human bodies are 
ſubject on prineiples not merely mechanical, may 
be reduced to nine kinds, under the denominations 
of tumefachion, inflammation, union of divided parts by 
agglutination, ſuppuration, mortification, ulceration, ve- 
fication, relaxation, and convulfion. But in order 


to underſtand more perfectly the nature of them, 


it is previouſly neceſſary to recur to a general pro- 
perty inherent in nearly all animal ſubſtances; which 
I ſhall diſtinguiſh by the name of PuTRESCENCE 
and on which the accidents themſelves, here enu- 
merated, as well as the particular modifications of 
them, greatly depend. I ſhall, therefore, endeavour 
to give firſt ſome clear notion of this property, 
at leaſt as far as it reſpects the changes produci- 
ble, through its effects, in the parts of living a- 
nimals, before I proceed to examine further in- 
to the nature of the accidents, to which they are 
ſubject. 

Putreſcence is a property found in moſt animal, 
and many vegetable ſubſtances ; and confiſts in a 
tendency to a peculiar change brought about on 
chemical principles ; and which is the conſtant re- 
ſult of their nature, under certain circumſtances. 
The caufe of this change depends on the follow- 
ing facts. The putreſcent bodies are not formed 
of ſubſtances of a more fimple and elementary 
nature, but of thoſe which are mediately compounded 
of ſuch more ſimple bodies, as are capable of act- 
ing on each other, even in this compound ſtate; 
and then agam, combined mto the ſubſtances which 


form the reſpective parts of the animals. In con- 


ſequence of this complex compofrtion, the elemen- 
tary ſubſtance of one mediate compound acting 
on thoſe of another, they gradually bring about a 
change in the whole, by the formation of freſh com- 
C binations, 
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binations, deſtructive of the proper nature of the 
animal ſubſtances they conſtitute ; which change is 
called putrefaction; and produces, in time, a natu- 
ral analyſis, or ſpontaneous ſeparation of all the 
elementary ſubſtances, conſtituting the compound 
bodies from each other. As putreſcence ſubſiſts, 
therefore, from their conſtituent nature, in nearly 
all the ſeveral ſubſtances, of which the parts of 
animals are formed, and has a conſiderable ſhare 
in the vital functions, it is conſequently not only 
an inſeparable property of them ; but a neceſſary 
one, with. reſpect to the end of their formation, 
in the degree in which it is found in animals, 
while in a healthful ſtate, when the food is not 
faulty; and the humours, into which the aliment 
afforded by it is reſolved, are ehanged and renew- 


ed within a due period. In failure, however, of 


either of theſe circumftances, it prevails in a pro- 
portion inconſiſtent with the right condition of the 
animal ceconomy : and though it never arrives at 
abſolute putrefaction, in the whole maſs of fluids 
of living animals, nor even in particular parts, till 
the hydraulic mechaniſm 1s deſtroyed, and the hu- 
mours are wholly: reduced to a ſtagnant ſtate, 
yet an approach to it conſtantly follows the uſe of 
diet, vitious in a certain manner, or the want of 
due excretion, ſometimes in the whole maſs of the 
fluids ; and ſometimes in particular humours, eſ- 
pecially the oils. In this ſtate, the fluids become 
ſtimulating and acrid ; and, on the greater increaſe 
of the putreſcence, , undergo ſuch a colliquation, 
and too intimate commixture, as diſorder the ſecre- 
tive ceconomy : which are the firſt effects of pu- 
treſcence. But when the humours are vitiated to 
a certain degree, they cauſe obſtruction in particular 
parts, where they erode the ſolids, and deſtroy their 
organization; and at length even the conſtituent 
texture of the parts which they form, by imparting 
I! 


putrefaction to them. This inevitably follows in the 
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whole habit, from the continued uſe of too putrid di- 
et, or the ſuppreſſion of any of the more capital ſe- 
cretions, beyond a certain degree : and, in particular 
parts, from the ſtagnation of the fluids in them, or 
from the ſlow change of the oils, when extracted from 
food in which they are previouſly too much diſpoſed 
to this change. Putreſcence, therefore, interferes, not 
only in accidents reſulting from the obſtruction, of the 
the fluids in the veſſels, or the extravaſation of 
them, either by internal rupture, or external di- 
viſion ; but is alſo the. cauſe of many which 
happen to particular parts; when the whole maſs 
of fluids, or even ſome of the humours, are in- 
dued with it in a too great proportion ; and conſtant 
regard muſt be, therefore, had to it in the con- 
ſideration of moſt of the topical, as welk as ge- 
neral diſeaſes, to which human bodies are ſubject. 
TumMEFACT1ON is the moſt general accident to 
which particular parts of animals are liable, and 
may therefore be ranked as the firſt. It ought 
to be, in the ſtrict ſenſe of the word, confined 
to the ſwelling or inlargement of particular parts 
themſelves ; but the præternatural excrgſcences con- 
tingently produced on the ſurface of the parts, are 
in general deemed tumours alſo. Tumefaction may 
be properly conſidered as of two kinds. The one 
of which is vaſcular; or that cauſed by humours 
contained within the veſſels; but accumulated in 
conſequence of ſome obſtructing cauſe in an undue 
proportion, ſo as to diſtend them beyond the li- 
mits of their natural magnitude; and, when it is 
of this kind, it is diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
FLUXION, and is moſt frequently only ſymptomatic 
or attendant on inflammation, The other -is extra- 
vaſate 4 or that where the humours are not confi- 
ned within- the vaſcular ſyſtem, but le without the 
coats of the veſſels, eith er betwixt the membranes, 
envelloping them, as in anaſarcous or other hydro- 
pic ſwellings: or in cavities formed by the deſtruc- 
C 3 tion 
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tion of the veſſels themſelves, as in purulent ab- 
ſceſſes: or in cyſts, or receptacles, which have their 
proper coats, produced by the general cauſe of 
the tumour; as in the ſteatomatous and ſome o- 
ther ſpecies: and this kind of tumefaction may 
be properly diſtinguiſhed from fluxion by the name 
of coLLEcTION. The cauſes of tumefaction, there- 
fore, according to this view, are obfrufion, and 
extravaſation. put obſtruction is agam reſolvable, 
with reſpe& to the cauſe, into two kinds; as it 
may either ariſe from the diſcraſy of the fluids ; 
or from the want of due action, or formation of the 
folids, to promote their motion, or admit of their 
paſſage. The two general cauſes of tumefaction, 
obſtruQzon, and extravaſation, are frequently com- 
plicated; and reciprocally augment each other. For, 
as well diſcraſy, as the irregular ſtate of the ſolids, 
occaſion extravaſation : which again diſordering the 
ſolids and perverting their action, increaſes the diſ- 
craſy: as is particularly evident in the eaſe of 
hydropic habits. There appears, conſequently, from 
this view, to be two mediate intentions of cure 
in the treatment of tumours, in order to their re- 
moval, ariſing from the nature of tumefaction. 
Fhe one of theſe intentions is, to repel and drive 
away the humours, in the caſe of ſimple fluxion; 
which is effected by conſtringing and corrobora- 
ting the veſſels. The other is to diſcuſs the mat- 
ter in the caſe of collection; or even in that of 
fluxion, where there is ſuch a perverſion of the 
craſis of the humour, as renders it otherwiſe 
incapable of being moved: which muſt be brought 
about by reſolving, and attenuating the fluids, ſo 
as to fit them for reabſorption into the veſſels; 
and diſpoling the veſſels themſelves, to reabſorb 
them, by inanition, and an increaſe of the pro- 
pulſive action. | 

INFLAMMATION is the next moſt general and 


momentous accident, to which all the ſenſible parts 
of 
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of the human body are ſubject: but ſome in a grea- 
ter, and others in a leſs proportion, according to 
the degrees of ſenſibility they poſſeſs, or their in- 
elaſtic formation. Its preſence is manifeſted b 
the red colour, and increaſed heat of the part af. 
fected : and, when it prevails in any conſtderable 
manner, by a perception of pulſation, commonly 
called throbbing ; as likewiſe by fluxion, or tu- 
mefaction (on the principle above explained, page 
19,) either on the part immediately the ſeat of 
the inflammation, the ſoft parts contiguous to it, 
or both. Inflammation appears, on due examina- 
tion, to be, in fact, a peculiar ſpaſmodic ſtate of 
the nerves, cauſed by continued irritation : which 
may ariſe from the violence of ſome goading in- 
ſtrument ; or the pungency of ſome acrimonious 
ſubſtance, either ſuch as is of a foreign nature, ap- 
plied externally, or ſome of the proper humours 
of the part affected, depraved by putreſcence, in 
conſequence of ſtagnation, extravaſation, or a viti- 
ous diſpoſition of the habit in ſome other reſpects. 
In this ſpaſmodic ſtate of the nerves, their percep- 
tive power, or ſenſation, is increaſed to fuch a de- 
gree, that the tactive effect of bodies on them, 
which would at other times be indifferent, or plea- 
ſing, becomes then intolerable z or, in other words, 
painful; and this exceſs of the perceptive power 
of the nerves, is attended with a tenſion and con- 
ſtricture of the veſſels; which is the cauſe of the 
attendant fluxion when ſymptomatic. It is alſo ac- 
companied with an extraordinary degree of action 
in the ſolids, by which the red blood is forced 
into the lymphatic ſyſtem : as is apparent in 
the inflammation of the eyes; in which this is ob- 
viouſly the cauſe of the concomitant redneſs, and 
moſt probably, likewiſe, of that ſeen in maſt other 
caſes. When inflammation is raiſed beyond a cer- 
tain degree, it terminates neceſſarily, either in the 
production of purulent . or the deſtruction 4 
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the ſolids ; that is to ſay, in other words, in ſup- 
puration, or mortification, as below explained. The 
latter of theſe conſequences may follow, either from 
the obſtruction of the fluids, in the inflamed part ; 
which, cauſing a ſtagnation, together with the heat 
brings on ſuch a putrid ferment, as imparts itſelf 
to the ſolids, and ſoon deſtroys their texture, or 
from the exceſs of the fluxion ; which may cauſe 
a greater accumulation of the humours than the 
ſolids, whoſe action is impaired by their di- 
ſtention, can duly propel. A mediative intenti- 
on of cure, therefore, ariſes, in caſes where too 
great inflammations occur ; which 1s the mollifying, 
or aſſwaging it, ſo as to prevent its augmenting 
to that degree, which would bring on the deſtruc- 
tion of the part; or even that, which would be, 
attended with the production of purulent matter, 
where the nature of the caſe would render ſuch 
conſequence injurious; as frequently happens. The 
means of effecting this intention, with reſpect to 
particular parts, as far as they depend on the uſe 
of external medicaments, are, by the application of 
ſuch as relax the ſolids ; or, by their anodyne pow- 
er, diminiſh the ſenſibility of the nerves: and 
by the internal uſe of ſuch as cauſe evacuations, 
and refrigerate the blood. But to theſe in many ca- 
ſes, narcotics, whoſe internal effect is much grea- 
ter than their external, ought to be added; as like- 
wiſe thoſe febrifuges of an attenuating and diſol- 
ving nature, which prevent, and remove, that diſ- 
craſy, the whole maſs of blood acquires from too 

eat heat; and which, by increaſing the topical 
obſtruction, again reciprocally augments the inflam- 
mation. With reſpect to external application, re- 
laxants are much more efficacious in aſſwaging 
inflammation, than narcotics, which do not 
penetrate far enough into the parts to produce 
their due effect in that method of uſe; but this 
property is nevertheleſs aſcribed to a great * 
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ber of vegetables, and ſome other ſubſtances 
which are thence called anodyne. The mollifying 
and aſſwaging inflammation, is one of the moſt im- 
portant of the mediate intentions of cure, that a- 
riſe, in the practice of ſurgery : as many of the 
moſt direful conſequences are cauſed by the pre- 
valence of it; and the means of mitigation, which 
the medicinal art can ſupply, are of more avail, 
than in almoſt any. other caſe: even to ſuch a 
degree, that perhaps more fatal events would be 
prevented by a perfect exertion of ſkill in this par- 
ticular, than by all the other efforts of medical 
ſcience. But the uſe of internal medicines in ma- 
ny caſes, and even the artificial evacuation of phle- 
botomy in ſome, require to be joined to external 
application, in order to the duly effectuating this 
intention. | 

SUPPURATION, and ULCERATI1ON, having ſuch a 
ſtrict connection with each other; or rather the latter 
being in reality only a mode of the former; it is ne- 
ceſſary to treat of them as under the ſame head; and 
only to enumerate what is peculiar to ulceration, as 
diſtinct from ſuppuration, in the general conſideration 
of that. 

Suppuration is the production of purulent matter 
or pus, either collected internally betwixt the mem- 
branes, or in cavities formed by the eroſion of the 
ſolids, or diſcharged externally from the ſurface of 
the parts, or from cavities in them by proper orifices. 
Hus is a fluid of a peculiar nature, ſeeming to differ 
from any of the natural humours of animals, which 
can be collected in a ſeparate ſtate ; but approaching 
neareſt in its qualities to the ſerum of the blood; of 
which, indeed, undergoing ſome alterations in the 
manner of its being excreted, it is in fact formed. 
Pus is, when perfect, of a yellowiſh white colour ; 
ſomewhat opake ; thinly fluid when firſt diſcharged 
from the veſſels, but ſoon gaining a thick conſiſtence, 
inelining to a gelatinous texture; {ſpecifically * 
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than any of the natural humours ; and free from all 
putrid and fœtid ſcent, but indued with one peculiar 
to itſelf, When poſſeſſing theſe qualities, it is ſaid to 
be Jaudable pus: as being ſuch as beſt promotes the in- 
tention of nature to which its production is ſubſer- 
vient: and it differs from the ſerum of the blood, in 
being heavier, more opake, and changing from a thin- 
ner to a more gelatinous ſtate, ſoon after its diſcharge 
from the veſſels, without that degree of heat or eva- 
poration of the more aqueous parts, that are requiſite 
to the concretion of the ſerum. From this circum- 
ſtance, together with the opacity and greater 
gravity, it ſeems moſt reaſonable to conclude, 
that the principal variation of pus from the ſerum 
lies in its containing a larger proportion of the animal 
earth, combined with the ſame kind of glutinous 
matter, which forms the ſynovia of the joints; and 
is found alſo to abound in the tela celluloſa. 

When pus is collected internally, it is produced 


originally by fluxion, cauſed either by peccant matter 


depoſited in the part, in order to a critical diſcharge ; 
or by ſome injury done the part, by external violence. 
Such collection of purulent matter, where there is no 
orifice, or vent, by which it is diſcharged externally, 
is called in a general view (properly) an apoftem, or 
(by a groſs corruption of the word in the language of 
ſurgery) an impoſthume ; and when the cavity is of a cir- 
cumſcribed form, or appears to make only one cyſt, it 
is called an abſceſs ; but when it propagates itſelf in 
different branches of a long figure; as happens very 
frequently in the adipoſe parts, ſuch ramifications of 
the abſceſs, are called finuſſes. | | 
When the pus is diſcharged externally, either 
from the ſurface of any part ; or from cavities, which 


have orifices or openings to admit its flux; the ef- 


fect is called ulceration ; and the condition of the 
parts, ſo affected, an ulcer. Ulceration may be pro- 
duced, not only by internal collection of pus, as 
above explained, but by any other ſolution of con- 
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tinuity in the ſofter parts. For on the diviſion" of 
any ſuch part, one of the following conſequences 
will neceſſarily reſult. In caſes, where little or no 
injury is done to the ſolids, except the diviſion of 
them, eſpecially ſuch as are muſcular, or the ſofter 
membranes, if the ſurfaces of the divided parts be 
kept in their natural ſite, and preſerved from the air 
and acceſs of extraneous bodies, and no flux of hu- 
mour invited to them by irritation, ſuch ſurfaces will 
adhere to each other in a very ſhort ſpace of time ; 
and, healing perfectly, the parts will be reſtored to 
their former ſtate without inflammation, or any other 
conſequete than a ſanguinary diſcharge, in proporti- 
on to the number and ſize of the blood-veſſels divided. 
This effect is called healing by agglutination , and 
frequently takes place in ſmaller ſolutions of conti- 
nuity ; but, from the difficulty of the concurrence - 
of all the neceſſary circumſtances, not often in 
greater ; though ſuch inſtances have been ſeen. On. 
the other hand, when great injury is done to the 
parts, eſpecially the cartilages, tendons, or inelaſtic 
membranes ; or a fluxion of very acrimonious or 
putreſcent humour is brought on; ſuch an inflam- 
mation ſometimes enſues, as terminates in the. de- 
ſtruction of the part by mortification, as below ex- 
plained, But, where the parts are too much injured, 
or the humour of the fluxion too acrid, to admit of 
healing by agglutination, and yet no exceſſive inflam- 
mation enſues, after the blood-veſſels ceaſe to make 
an effuſion of red blood, thoſe of a larger ofder 


being prevented by means of art, and thoſe of a 


leſſer by a ſpontaneous conſtriction of their mouths, 
which naturally follows, a lymphous fluid, thinner, 
lighter, and more tranſparent, than true purulent 
matter, iſſues; and which, therefore, is called a 
crude diſcharge : but through the ſupervention of a 
due degree of inflammation, it afterwards changes 
gradually to pus; and appears then to be a neceflary 
nſtrument of nature in the regeneration of fleſh => 
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the reſtoration of the parts deſtroyed ; or reunion of 
thoſe divided. | 

The manner of the production of pus is not, 
however, hitherto certainly known. For though it 
is undoubtedly formed originally from the ſerum of 
the blood ; yet it may be reaſonably queſtioned, whe- 
ther it iſſues directly from the divided blood-veſlels 
conſtringed ſo as to reſtrain the tinging matter 
of the blood, and ſuffer only the ſerous part and 
lymph to pals, as 1s generally received : or whether 
it be diſcharged from the tela celluloſa, in conſequence 
of the fluxion that attends the inflammation neceſſary 
to the production of pus. Since the tela celluloſa 
contains ſuch gelatinous and lymphous fluids, as, 
mixed together, would afford a ſimilar humour: and 
is, in general, found to be the ſeat both of the genera- 
tion and propagation of purulency. The latter opinion 
receives great ſupport from the obſervation, that at firſt, 
when any ſolution of continuity is made, after the 
flux of blood ceaſes in the divided part, the diſcharge 
is generally very ſparing, and ſometimes wholly want- 
ing ; but afterwards increaſes, or comes on again, 
gradually, to a very copious degree ; and that this 
increaſe is greatly promoted in the maturation of the 
ulcer by the application of ſuch ſubſtances as ſtimu- 
late and irritate. For were this diſcharge, as well 
afterwards, when truly purulent, as at firſt when 
crude, only the fimple effuſion of ſerum eſcaping 
through the mouths of the divided blood and lym- 
phatic veſlels, after they had ſuffered juſt ſuch a de- 
gree of contraction as would reſtrain the tinging ſub- 
ſtance of the blood, it ought to be the greateſt at 
that time; and to diminiſh as the conſtriction of the 
blood-veſlels became gradually greater: which would, 
moreover, be augmented by the effects of ſtimulating 
and irritating bodies. But, as well the difference of 
the qualities of the pus, and the ſerum of the blood 
in its original ſtate, as theſe collateral circumſtances, 
em to indicate; that pus is ſerum, changed into a 
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different humour by more complex means, than the 
ſimple effects of ſtraining through orifices formed 
by the accidental diviſion of the blood and lymphatic 
veſſels ; eſpecially as pus moſt recedes from the na- 
ture of the ſerum, when it is moſt copiouſly diſ- 
charged ; which ought to be otherwiſe,. on the ſup- 
poſition, that it was the meer ſerum eſcaping through 
the mouths of the divided veſſels. Since, as the 
quantity iſſuing ought to be in proportion to the 
largeneſs of ſuch mouths, the greater the diſcharge, 
and the leſs would be the change, made, by the 
percolation or ſtraining through the mouths of the 
veſſels; on the nature of the fluid paſſing through 
them. In order to account for this difficulty in the 
difference of pus from ſerum, on obſerving, that 
it ſunk in water, and had conſequently a greater ſpe» 
cific gravity than the ſerous part of the blood ſepa» 
rated from the tinging matter was ſuppoſed to have, 
it has been frequently aſſerted, that pus was formed 
of the ſerum of the blood, commixt, in the ulcer, 
with abraded parts of the ſolids. But there can be 
little ground for this ſuppoſition, when it is con- 
ſidered, that, at the time the pus is moſt perfect, 
the ſolids are fo far from appearing to ſuffer any ſuch 
abraſion, that they are in an increaſing ſtate ; and in- 
ſtead of the deſtruction of the old parts, which muſt be 
the caſe, if they furniſhed matter to the pus, the 
generation of new always attends. This hypotheſis 
may be, therefore, juſtly rejected, as wholly wanting 
ground in the 1 of nature with reſpect to 
the production of pus; and not being neceſſary even 
to account for the qualities of it, if the ſuppoſition 
be admitted, that it is not formed immediately from 
the ſerum of the blood, but from the humours of 
the tela celluloſa: which contain a larger proportion 
of animal earth ; and have, conſequently, that greater 
ſpecific grayity ' than the ſerum, which gave occaſion 
to this notion, that the abraded ſolids made a part of 
the Pus. = 

ULCERATION | 
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__ ULeeRaTION appears, according to what has been 
thus explained of ſuppuration, to be a peculiar 
ſtate of the ſofter parts; in which a diſcharge of 
purulent matter is made, in order to the regeneration 
of fleſh for the reſtoration, or reunion, of the parts 
deſtroyed and divided. For, on the production 
of laudable pus. in any ulcerated part, the incarnation 
begins to take place, by the ſhooting out of ſmall 
red granules : at firſt perceptible only by the aid of 
glaſſes; but which, enlarging, ſoon manifeſt them- 
ſelves to be the germina, as it were of the new fleſh, 
that, by their increaſe and coaleſcence with each! 
other is at length perfectly formed by them. This 
new fleſh enlarges itſelf till it has duly anſwered the 
end of nature in uniting the divided parts, or re- 
ſtoring ſuch as are deſtroyed, as far as is conſiſtent 
with the particular ceconomy of the parts : after 
which, the diſcharge ceaſing, dry ſkin is produced : 
which is called the cicaTrIx. Ulceration is, there- 
fore, in reality a proceſs by which nature moſt gene- 
rally proceeds in the reſtoration of deſtroyed or di- 
vided parts : and pus 1s an humour ſpontaneouſly 
produced by her to that end. It is, conſequently in 
its perfect or laudable ſtate, indued with the qualities, 
that render it moſt proper to defend, humectate, and 
modify the tender germina of new fleſh: but as it 
may be crude, according to what is above laid down, 
for want of due time and inflammation for its matura- 
tion; ſo, after its maturation, it may be vitiated or de- 

aved by other cauſes; and the ulcers will of courſe 

imperfect, or unkindly, in either caſe. UxK IN DIL 
ulcers, becoming ſo on theſe principles, may, however 
be reduced to three ſpecies, ichorous, ſanious, and æde- 
matous. Tenorous ULCERS are moſt properly, thoſe 
where the diſcharge is thin, and ſparing, through the 
too great inflammation ; which always produces this 
effect in a correſpondent proportion: and they differ 
from the ſanious, in neither having the appearances 


of putridneſs, nor corroſion. Saniovs ULCERS are 
N thoſe, 
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thoſe, in which the matter of the diſcharge is highly 
putrid, and conſequently exedent : which may be 
cauſed either by a too great putreſcence of the humours 
in the habit; or by the deſtruction of the organiza» 
tion of the ſolids ; which, cauſing partial mortifica+ 
tion on the ſurface, fouls the pus by the admixture | 
of the putrefied ſubſtance produced by it. Ozpe- 
MA'TOUS ULCERS are thoſe, where the matter is de- 
praved by the admixture of lymphous humours, iſ- 
ſuing from the tela celluloſa in conſequence of 
hydropic collections in the parts: and, indeed, in 
this caſe, the ulcer is not only depraved from this 
flux of watery humours, but kept in an imperfect 
ſtate, from the want of inflammation in the degree 
requiſite to its maturation ; which the relaxing power 
of the aqueous humours on the ſolids greatly prevents. 
The matter in this kind of ulcers, varies from that 
of crude, both in its being more copious, and in its 
watery thinneſs : and this kind may be diſtinguiſhed, 
from the other, by the hydropic tumefaQtion, like- 
wiſe, of the contiguous parts. 

Beſides the unkind ulcers, becoming ſo from the 
cauſes above mentioned, there are others of a more 
malignant nature; which owe their Uepravity to the 
action of venene and virulent matter, as in the caſe 
of the venereal diſeaſe, ſmall-pox, plague, and other 
mſtances of contagious maladies : to which muſt be 
added, alſo, cancers, and ſome other ſimilar diſorders 
not evidently contagious. But the means, by which 
any of thoſe kinds of diſeaſes produce malignant 
ulceration, not being hitherto diſcovered with any 
certainty ; nor, conſequently, in many caſes, the 
modus operandi of the medicines employed for their 
cure, they muſt, therefore, as well as their proper 
remedies, be eſteemed of a peculiar, and ſpeciſic 
nature; and do not of courſe admit of a general 
explanation. 

There is, alſo, another ſpecies of depravity, to 
which ylcers are ſubject, which is, that, by a 2 
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har diſpoſition of the pus, or by the application of 
too unctuous and relaxing medicaments, the new 
fleſh is produced in a luxuriant and redundant man- 
ner: ſhooting out in irregular maſſes ; which, not 
being conſolidated, do not admit of cicatrization ; 
but, at length, mortify ; and produce a foul ſtate of 
the ulcer. Theſe irregular carnous excreſcences are 
called fungous fleſh ; and require to be removed, and 
prevented, before the ulcer can be brought to that 
ſtate, in which a due incarnation and cicatrization 
may be made. 

The general mediate intentions of cure, which 
occur in the treatment of diſeaſes, where ſuppuration 
and ulceration come in queſtion, - are, therefore, 
manifold, according to the above given view ; par- 
ticularly with reſpect to the latter. | 

The promotion of ſuppuration 1s the firſt and 
principal: and it becomes neceſſary in two diſtinct 
kinds of caſes. The one is, where there is only a 
fluxion, which tends to produce a collection of pus; 
the other, where there is a ſolution of continuity, but 
attended with a crude diſcharge. The firſt may be 
properly called the 8UPPURATION OF TUMOURS; and 
is either affected by promoting the inflammation and 
fluxion, where they are in too ſmall a degree, as fre- 
quently in the caſe of venereal and ſcrophulous ſwel- 
lings, by ſtimulating and adheſive plaſters ; by the 
ſuction of air-pumps ; or even by ſlight violence from 
often handling the parts affected. The other is called 
DIGESTION ; and is brought about by the uſe of 
medicaments, gently ſtimulating and irritating, where 
inflammation is deficient : or, by ſuch as are relax- 
ing, and anti-inflammatory, where the contrary ſtate 
prevails, To the ſtimulating and irritating ſubſtances 
uſed for the promoting digeſtion, are, neverthgleſs, 
joined ſuch as are of an unctuous and lement nature; 
in order to reſtrain the power of the other; and to 
perform the office of defending and moiſtening the 


ulcerated ſurface : and the ſame holds good, lkewiſe, 
a | where 
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where anti-inflammatory medicaments are uſed in the 
ſame intention, if they be ſuch as are not themſelves 
of a fluid nature. 

The cleanfing of foul and ſanious ulcers is the 
next principal intention, in the treatment of ulcers : 
which, when ariſing from an external cauſe, that is 
to ſay, the ſtate of the ſurface of the ulcer itſelf, is 
done by the uſe of gentle eſcarotics ; that, deſtroying 
the inflamed and half mortified parts, bring the whole 
to an equal and right ſtate ; and is called ÞETERGING. 
But when the foulneſs ariſes from the putreſcent ſtate 
of the habit, and the vitious nature of the humours, 
of which the pus is formed, internal remedies, and 
the uſe of ſuch regimen as. will reform the general 
depravity of the habit, muſt be called in aid : and 
the application of detergents, conſidered only in 
a ſecondary and ſubſervient view. 

The bringing œdematous ulcers to a due ſtate, fo 
as to afford-laudable pus, is another material intention 
in the treatment of ulcers. It has, however, no diſtinct 
name, but is in general conſidered as digeſtion : 
though the aqueous diſcharge, found in ſuch caſes, 
is not ſimilar to that of crude ulcers: The manner 
of effecting this intention muſt be, both by internal, 
and external means: the internal being, by the ad- 
miniſtration of ſuch medicaments, and the uſe of 
ſuch regimen as may correct the hydropic difpolition : 
the external, by the application of medicaments cor- 
reſpondent to thoſe required in the caſe of digeſtion, 
but more warm and irritating ; that the languor of 
the ſolids may be removed, and a due inflammation 
promoted. a 

The quelling the peculiar malignancy of ulcers of 
a ſpecific nature, as above enumerated, is another 
intention in the cure of ulcers; but is only to be ef- 
fected by the uſe of ſpecific remedies, which, not 
admitting of any explanation of their manner of 
operation, are moſt properly conſidered in the treat- 
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ing reſpectively of the medicaments which conſtitute 
ſuch remedies, | | 
In caſes where the pus is ſpontaneouſly laudable, 
nothing more is required than to defend the ulcerated 
parts from the injuries of the air, and other exterior 
bodies ; which is ſometimes done by the application 
of inſipid unctuous ſubſtances in the form of plaſters. 
But ſuch as are oily and relaxing, are to be avoided, 
otherwiſe they bring fungous fleſh. The medica- 
ments ſo employed are called pEFENSATIVEs ; and 
are uſed alſo in the caſe of other injuries done to 
particular parts, where there is no ulceration : but 
in the caſe of ulceration they are now much rejected, 
the uſe of dry lint having greatly ſuperſeded them, 
Where, as ſometimes happens, there is a re- 
luctance in the habit to produce pus in a ſufficient 
quantity to the due generation, and augmentation of 
the new fleſh, relaxing and unctuous medicaments, 
ſuch, as in other caſes, cauſe funguſles, will here 
greatly avail : and the medicaments uſed in this 
intention may be properly called zncarnatives, The 
due proportion of fleſh being produced in any ul- 
cerated part, it is then neceſſary to promote the 
cicatrizing, or the growth of hard ſkin. : which is 
done by the uſe of gentle aftringent medicaments 
joined to unctuous bodies: and they are in this caſe 
termed EPULOTICS Or CICATRIZERS, | 
| Beſides theſe various mediate intentions of cure, 
J ing the treatment of ulcers, with regard to 
the nature of the matter diſcharged, the prevention 
and removal of the fungous fleſh, above deſcribed, 
is another which frequently occurs. The means of 
prevention is, the uſe of warm and ftimulating me- 
dicaments, in a greater proportion than in ordinary 
compoſitions, applied as digeſtives; or, in more 
obdurate caſes, of aftringents : and the removal is 
effected by the application of eſcarotics; which deſtroy 
the excreſcences already produced. 
| MorT1F1- 
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MokT1F1CATION is the moſt fatal accident to which 
the parts of human bodies are ſuhject. It is the 

trefaction of the parts of living animals; which 
Follows on the intire ſtagnation of the blood, and 
other circulating humours in them. When this is pro- 
duced by natural means, the portion of fleſh mortified 
is called a ſlough : but where, by fire, or the applica- 
tion of corroſive bodies, it is called an eſtar. Mor- 
tification is brought on, by the deſtruction” of the 
texture of the ſolids from an exterior cauſe, which 
may be, either violence, or the corroſive action of 
ſome body applied ; or from an interior cauſe, which 
may be, either the corroſive ſtate of the fluids, or 
the want of due force to propel them forwards ;. cr 
both conjointly. But a frequent cauſe of mortifica- 
tion is, too great inflammation ; which, both by 
means of fluxion, and the perverſion of the craſis 
and qualities of the fluids, brings on this accident. 
The incipient ſtate of mortifications, that is, before 


the ſenſe is totally loſt, and the black colour appears, 


is by ſome called gangrene, which is moſt generally per- 


ceived by watery veſicles but more generally gangrene 


is uſed as ſynonymous to mortification, there being no 
diſtin clear critetion of the limits of the one ſtate 


from the other. When mortification is produced, 


either the portions affected muſt be divided from the 
living contiguous parts, by a peculiar proviſion made 
by nature to that end, the effect of which is called 
SEPERATION ; or by mechanical diviſion, where the 
citeumſtances admit of it: or otherwiſe it propagates 
itſelf to the adjoining parts; and, contaminating 
them, deſtroys the craſis of the blood, by the admix- 
ture of the putrid humours, imbibed by the com- 
munication of the veſſels with the mortified parts, till 
it be no longer capable of ſupporting the vital œco- 
nomy ; but brings on a mortal criſis. Separation is 
brought about, by nature, by producing at inflam- 
mation on the edge of the ſlough or eſcar: —_— 
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by the ſtrong oſcillation of the blood - veſſels, tears, 


by degrees, the ſound from the mortified part, of 
which the texture is deſtroyed by the — ; 
and, a ſolution of continuity being thus made, ulce- 
ration enſues, as in other caſes ; and a gradual pro- 
greſs being thus made from the edge towards the 
center, the ſlough or eſcar is by degrees thrown off 
from the ſound fleſh. There are, conſequently, two 
obvious intentions of cure, that occur with reſpect 
to mortifications. The one, the prevention of them, 
where there appears any danger of their happening: 
the other, the mechanical diviſion; or the promotion 
of the natural ſeparation of the part mortified. The 
firſt is effected by various means, according to the cir- 
cumſtances of the caſe, and the cauſe of the im- 
pending danger. Where great inflammation is the 
object, the uſe of emollient medicaments, and ſuch 
other means, as were before enumerated for the mi- 
tigation of the inflammation, are to be employed. 
But where the miſchief ariſes from the debilitated 
or injured ſtate of the ſolids, or where there is al- 
ready a ſtagnation of the fluids in the parts even 
from inflammation, warm ſtimulating and aſtringent 
medicaments are to be employed, aided by thoſe in- 
ternal medicines, which moſt invigorate and corrobo- 
rate the ſolids. The procuring ſeparation is effected, 
by means ſimilar to thoſe directed for the prevention 
of mortification, where the humours are already 
ſtagnant; and when the ſlough or eſcar begins 
to divide at the edges from the ſound part, the 
application of digeſtives, as in other ſolutions of 
continuity, muſt be made. When mortification 
happens in the ſofter parts, it is called gangrene, 
and ſometimes ſpbacelus but when produced in 
the bones, it is called caries and the ſeparation of 
the mortified part, exfoliation. The intentions of 
cure are, however, much the ſame in both ; though 
the exfofation ef the bone, being much ſlower _ 
hy the 
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the ſeparation of the fleſh, warmer and more irri- 


tating medicaments are employed, in order to pro- 
mote it. 
It is ſometimes neceſſary to produce mortification 
artificially in particular parts, in order to the making 
openings into abſceſſes, or the cauſing ulcerations 
where a purulent diſcharge of longer duration than 
can be commodioufly procured by veſication is de- 
fired, or for other ends : and this is performed, either 
by the uſe of fire, or by the application of corroſive 
medicaments. Such medicaments are called c a usr ies 
or 8SCAROTICS, and the mortifications ſo produced are 
treated in order to procure due ſeparation, as others ; 
unleſs that the aid of internal medicaments are not re- 
quired except in particular caſes, where an accidental ill 
ſtate of the habit, perverting the uſual efforts of nature 
renders it neceſſary. | 
- \'VesicAaTI0N is another accident, to which the 
parts of human bodies are ſubject. It is the raiſing 
of bliſters.(or more explicitly, bladders of lymphous 
fluid collected under the epidermis) by the irritation 
of peculiar kinds of ſubſtances. 
This is on many occaſions done purpoſely, in 
order to procure a quick diſcharge of purulent 
matter; or to convey the irritating matter which 
cauſes the veſication into the blood thro the 
abſorbing veſſels of the ſkin; where either of thoſe 
effects are required: and the ſubſtances employed 
to this end are called epi/paſtics or veſicatories. 
The principal mediative intentions which ariſe in 
this caſe, are, the proper application of the epiſ- 
paſtic ſubſtance; the promotion afterwards of: a 
due diſcharge and digeſtion of the matter, where 
ſuch an evacuation is the final end of the-opera- 
tion; and, laſtly, the cicatriſing the part which 
was the ſubject of it. The firſt of theſe mediate 
intentions is effected, by mixing the epiſpaſtic mat- 
ter, preyiouſly powdered, with ſome unctuous com- 
poſition of a warm irritating nature, or ſpreading 
| D 2 it 
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it on the ſurface of ſome adheſive plaſter, and 

applying ſuch compoſition or plaſter, to the part: 
the ſecond and laſt are performed as in other ca- 

ſes ; only a leſs ſtimulating compoſition ſhould be 

employed for the digeſtion, on account of the great 

weiabilicy of the part affected. 

RELAXATION is the defect of due tone and force 

in the ſolids; by which defect they are rendered 
incapable of performing their Jew reſpective func- 
tions. It may be, either of the whole body, or 
particular parts: but it is the latter only, which is- 
the object of chirurgical practice; and conſequent- 
ly of regard here. It may be produced topically, 
either by great fluxion or other diſeaſes of the parts, 
or by violence done through any extraordinary di- 
ſtention or ſtretching : which laſt js uſually called 
ſpraining. The intention of cure in ſuch caſes is, 
the bracing, and reſtoring due tenſion to the fi- 
bres : which is effected by the application of aſtrin- 
gent and ſtimulating bodies: and theſe, when fo 
employed, are called corroboratives, 

ConvuLlston or SPASMODIC AFFECTION is the laſt 
of the principal accidents, to which the parts of 
human bodies are ſubject. It is a diſeaſed ſtate of 
the nerves ; in which their action, with reſpect ei- 
ther to ſenſe or motion 1s temporarily loſt or per- 
verted. The means of relief uſed are, ſometimes 
the application of ſtimulating and invigorating me- 
dicaments applyed externally ; which, in ſuch caſe, 
may be properly called antiſpaſmodics; but more 
frequently adminiſtered internally, as the cauſe 
moſt generally lies in ſome diſeaſes of the whole 
habit. 4 

Theſe are the ſeveral accidents, to which the 
parts of human bodies are ſubject: and the ſe- 
veral mediate intentions that ariſe in the prevention 

and cure of them, when regarded as diſeaſes, ap- 
pear according to the obſervations on them to be 
the 
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the prevention of the effuſion of blood from ruptured 
or otherwiſe divided veſſels ;—the repelling fluxion ;— 
the diſcuſſing tumours ; — the corroborating relaxed or 
debilitated parts ;—the mollifyins inflammation ;— the 
uniting divided parts by agglutination ;—the ſuppu- 
rating tumours, or the ſurface of dtuided parts the 
digeſting ulcers , —the defending ulcerated, or other diſ- 
eaſed parts, from the injury of the air, or unfriend- 
ly ſubſtances ;—the incarning ulcers, or reſtoring the 
fleſb in deftroyed parts ;—the cicatrixing ulcerated par is; 
— the preventing mortifications, or cauſing ſepara- 
tion of the mortified parts ;—the producing eſcars or 
artificial mortifications, by the uſe of corroſive bodies ,— 
the removing convulſive fections, or other diſorders of 
the nerves ;—the raiſing blifters ,—and the counteracting 
the effetts of venene, or contagious ſubſtances, by the uſe 
of ſpecifics. From theſe intentions reſults an uſe- 

method of arrangement, of medicaments for 
the examination of their real nature ; to which I 
ſhall therefore have conſtant retroſpection in my 
ſurvey of the Materia Medica, when I treat of the 
medicinal qualities of the ſeveral ſimples that conſti- 
tute it. Since without ſuch a diſtin conſideration of 
the general nature of medicaments in this view, it is 
impoſſible to underſtand the reaſon of the uſe of 
particulars in ſuch manner, as may lead to a ſafe 
and efficacious application of them, for the cure 
of the reſpeCtive diſeaſes. For, whatever the friends 
to empirical 2 may advance, in favour 
of the ſuppoſed ſufficiency of experience in the na- 
ture of each of the particulars conſidered ſimply, 
in the view of juvantia & lædantia, without any the- 
ory reſpecting the mode of their operation; yet 
ſuch is the diverſity of eſſential circumſtances in 
caſes nominally, and according to groſſer appear- 
ances the ſame, that the pretended knowledge, 
ined from experience in one inſtance, avails but 
little in another? without che aid of general prin- 
ciples giving light into the particular ſtate of the 
D 3 part 
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part affected, according to the nature of the at- 
tendant ſymptoms, and the particular relative power 
and action of the medicaments fit to be employed; 
and where ſuch are wanting, the practice muſt 
conſequently be vague and uncertain; perplexing 
to the practitioner, and hazardous to the patient. 


CHAP. III 


C onfideration, of the nature of the medicaments uſed 
in the practice of ſurgery, as claſſed according to 
the ſeveral general mediate intentions "of cure. 


CCORDING to the above view, given in 
the preceding chapter, the medicaments u- 
ſed for external application, may be claſſed in theſe 
ſeveral orders, flyptics : — repellents : — diſcutients ;— 
corroboratives :—emollients :—agglutinants :—ſuppura- 
tives :—digeſtrves :—defenſatives :;—detergents : incar- 
natives epulotics, or cicatrizers :—cauftics :—antiſpaſ- 
modics : —epiſpaſtics, or veficatories :—and ſpecifics, or 
certain anomalous kinds : to ſome of which names 
are given, as antip/ſorics, aphrodifiacs, &c. There 
is, indeed, another claſs of medicaments, ſubſervi- 
ent to the cure of topical diſeaſes, moſt general- 
ly added; and which was conſidered formerly as 
the principal. It is, that of balſamics, or vulnera- 
ries, But as this diſtinction is founded on the er- 
' roneous notion of a power in bodies of healing, 
or reſtoring, wounded or injured parts, on the prin- 
ciples above mentioned, that have not, in fact, a- 
ny exiſtence, I have omitted to enumerate ſuch a 
claſs, amongſt the others, which have a real ground 
in the operation, that certain kinds of ſubſtances 


actually have, relatively to the accidents to which 


the parts of animals are ſubject. „I ſhall, however, 
after having ſhewn the diſtin nature of each of 


* ; 
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the true claſſes, as it ariſes from the re- 


lation that medicaments have to the accidents 


to which the parts of animals are ſubject, accord- 
ing to the doctrine before laid - down, touch alſo 
on this, in order to explain what is meant by 
it; as well as the reaſons why it - ought to be re- 

The medicaments uſed internally, for the cure 
of topical diſeaſes, may be claſſed; as cathartics ;— 


Sudorifics :—dturetics : emetics : — emmenagogues : cor- 


dials : diſſolvents :—reftoratives :—aſtringents :—an- 
tiſpaſmodics :—and according to many writers, di/- 
cutients; and balſamics or wulneraries. 
STYPTics are, ſuch medicaments as are uſed 
to ſtop effuſions of blood from ruptured or divided 
veſſels. They, therefore, conſiſt of ſuch ſubſtances, 
as either cloſe the blood-veſſels by their conſtrin- 


ging power; as ſpirit of wine and alum : or choak 


up the orifices by the coagulation of the blood; 


as vinegar, or other acids, and vitriolic ſalts; or 


ſimply by their own ſubſtance, as wheaten flower, 
or lint. | 
ReytLLENTs are, ſuch medicaments as are uſed 


to prevent and remove fluxion : which they do by 


their conſtrictive power on the veſſels. In this 
intention therefore, are applied, acid, auſtere, refri- 


* ,q;gerating bodies; ſuch as vinegar, ſpirit of wine, and 
1. 8 


ISCUTIENTS are, ſuch medicaments as are u- 
ſed to attenuate and diſſolve the concreted or co- 
agulated matter in fixt tumours; or to incite ſuch 
an action in the ſolids, in the caſe of thoſe where 
the obſtrafting matter is viſcid and pituitaus, but 


yet in ſuch à ſtate of fluidity, as may admit ot 


their propelling it forwards, as may overcome the 
obſtruction; and remove the tumour. Diſcutients 
are, therefore, of two kinds; of which the firſt 


may be ſ uppoſgd to act on the matter itſelf; and 


tht other on the veſſels containing it. Of the firſt 
| ; D4 ef 
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of theſe kinds are, alkaline falts, and other diſſol- 
ving bodies : but though ſuch are ſometimes uſed 
in this intention, their efficacy is nevertheleſs very 
precarious. Since, ſuppoſing them to have this 
diſſolving power on the matter of the tumour in- 
tended to be diſcuſſed, if they were actually con- 
veyed to it, they cannot eaſily find their way to 
it through the membranes, or other interpoling parts. 
The other kind conſiſts of mercury; ſulphureous 
mineral waters; the parts of many plants, as alſo the 
balſam or etherial oil extracted from them; camphor, 
or any other matter. penerrating, and gently ſtimu- 
lating ; and they are, as conſtant experience ſhews, 
much more effectual than the other in the caſes where 
diſcutients can avail. „ 

Coka OBR ATIVES are, ſuch medicaments as are 
uſed for reſtoring the due tone and vigour to parts 
relaxed, or otherwiſe debilitated. hey conſiſt, 
therefore, of ſubaſtringent, or gently ſtimulating ap- 
plications; as colcothar, warm gums, ſpirit of wine, 
and vinegar. But, when thoſe of a ſolid conſiſt- 
ance are uſed, they are conjoined, for the cor- 
rection of their action and more commodious ap- 
plication of them, to unctuous ſubſtances; or ſuch 
compoſitions as come within the claſs of defenſa · 
tives. The uſe of ſuch corroborative medicaments 
is, however, at preſent much leſſened: cold or 
hot water removing moſt effeCtually the relaxa- 
tion of the ligaments ; and other caſes not giving 
frequently occaſion to applications in this inten- 
tion. 

EMoLLiiENnTS are, ſuch medicaments as are uſed 
for the diminiſhing inflammation in any part. They 
conſiſt in ſuch ſubſtances as are capable of relax- 
ing the animal fibres; and. may be, either of an 
aqueous, mucilagenous, or oily kind: but, in order 
that the aqueous ſhould poſſeſs this quality, it is 
n=ceſlary, that they be warm, or of a tepid de- 
gree of heat: ſince being either cold, or ſo hot 
The as 
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as to give an uneaſy ſenſation, they have a quite 
— effect; — ing and irccng accord- 
* the intenſeneſs the degree of heat or 
cold. | | 


AGGLUTINANTS are, ſuch medicaments as are 
uſed in the intention of healing without ſuppura- 
tion (according to what was before delivered, page 
25.) They conſiſt in ſuch ſubſtances, as by their 
glutinous and adheſive texture prevent the diſcharge 
of the humours from the veſſels of the divided 
parts; and, at the ſame time, hold them together 
in one unchanged poſition, that they may unite 
and conjoin, on that principle by which all the 
parts of animals tend to grow together, when their 
ſurfaces are brought cloſe to each other ynder the 
ſtate of inflammation. The medicamentg uſed in 
this intention are compolitions in genetal of dif- 
ſolved iſinglaſs, or other ſuch glutinous matter, with 
ſome of the balſams of plants : to which laſt kind 
of ingredients, a power of healing was formerly er- 
roneouſly imputed ; and the ſucceſs of the compo». 
ſition falſely aſcribed. This intention is, at preſent, 
rarely — K. in regular practice: at leaſt in any 
other manner, than barely by holding the parts 
together by proper bandage, or ligature; which 
method leaves nature at liberty, either to make 
an inſtant union of the parts, or to form a diſ- 
charge requiſite. The application of glutinous me- 
dicaments, which was the former uſage, on the con. 
trary obſtructing her efforts to this end; and locking 
up the humour that ought to be evacuated, as 
well as any foreign matter which might have been 
conveyed into the wound in the manner of its 
production. 

SUPPURA TIVES are, ſuch medicaments as are 
applied externally in order to promote that change 
and maturation in tumours which produces pus. 
They are of various kinds, as will appear from what. 
was before explained with reſpe& to ſuppuration, 

according 
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according to the circumſtances of the caſe with 
reſpect to the inflammation and fluxion: for when 
they are great, the ſuppuration is moſt promoted 
by the uſe of relaxing and unctuous ſubſtances; 
as inſipid oils, warm milk and mucilages : but where 
the inflammation and fluxion being more ſparing, 
the maturation proceeds too flowly on that ſcore, 
the uſe of gentle ftimulants, ſuch as the warm 
gums, balfams, or eſſential oils, mixt with unctu- 
ons or adheſive bodies, are employed with effica- 
cy : and handling the tumour frequently, or other 
external violence, is found likewiſe to conduce to 
the ſame end. It is preſumed, likewiſe that the 
application of oily and unctuous ſubſtances promotes 
ſuppuration, by clogging the pores; and ob- 
ſtructing the diſcharge of the matter of perſpiration : 
and, moſt probably, withrreaſon, in ſome caſes : ſince 
nature makes 2 in general, to throw off ob- 
ſtructing ſubſtances by the external emunctories; 
which is prevented by the accumulation of ſuch hu- 
mours in the veſſels, as moſt conduce to ſuppura- 
tion. The ſuction of the air- pump is alſo ſome- 
times employed in this intention; which in ſome 
circumſtances may act by increaſing the fluxton ; 
but moſt commonly, only by promoting the inflam- 
mation, by the violence done to the parts. 

Dicks rivEs are, ſuch medicaments as are uſed, 
in order to the changing the crude matter diſchar- 
ged by any ulcer to laudable pus. 2 muſt 
confequently, according to what was before laid down, 
be ſubſtances that have a gently ſtimulating effect; 
and are capable of promoting the inflammation : 
ſuch as terebinthinate, or balſamic, and gummous 
ſubſtances of vegetables. But in order to reſtrain 
them from acting too powerfully ; as well as for 
rendering them of a commodious conſiſtence for ap- 
Phcation ; they are combined with' oily and ſevous 
bodies, and wax. The moſt generally uſeful di- 
geſtives are, therefore, ſuch compoſitions of unctu- 
ous 
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ous and ſtimulating bodies, as ſuffer the irrita- 
ting power of the latter to prevail, in ſmall de- 
gree, over the relaxing effect of the er: in 
which caſe, the compoſition anſwers the double end 
of a defenſative and digeſtive ; but where inflam- 
mation is more wanting, as for the ſeparation of 
ſmall mortified parts, as in the caſe of burns and 
lacerations; or where œdematous humours are 
in queſtion ; the compoſitions where the ſtimula- 
ting power is greater becomes proper : and it is 
common in practice to increaſe' the force of the 
medicaments in this intention, by applying them hot 

to the wounded or ulcerated part. 42} 
 DeTzRGENTS are, ſuch medicaments as are ap- 
plied for correcting the vitiated ſtate of ulcers 
when foul and fanious; and bringing them to 
diſcharge laudable pus. This intention ariſes prin- 
cipally where the* foulneſs is not produced from 
the depravity of the humours in the ha but 
by the ſtate of the ulcer itſelf, from parts une» 
qually inflamed and mortified ; which produce a 
putrid matter, that exedes afreſh ; and keeps the 
ulcer from arriving at one due and equal inflam- 
mation throughout the whole ſurface. The ſub- 
ſtances, — uſed in this intention are, ſuch 
as are more powerfully ſtimulating, or gently eſ- 
carotic : as verdegriſe; ſolutions of the vitriols; 
ſaline preparations of mercury; or ſometimes tinc- 
ture of myrrh, and the warm parts of vegetables: 
which either, acting as cauſtics, deſtroy the vitious 
parts of the ulcers, and produce a new and equal 
ſurface ; or, inciting inflammation in a greater de- 
gree than digeſtives, occaſion the ſloughing of 
the mortified molecule ; and bring the whole of 
the ulcerated parts to a ſimilar ſtate with each 
other. | 
Ixc ARNATIVES are, ſuch medicaments as are u- 
ſed to promote the growth and increaſe of new 
fleſh in ulcers. It may be well doubted, , howe- 
ver, 
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ver, whether any of thoſe generally deemed ſo 
be really of a different nature, with reſpect to 
their action on ulcerated parts, from digeſtives and 
defenſatives. For when any ulcerated part is in 
ſuch a right ſtate, that it produces laudable pus, 
the diſpoſition, which ſeems univerſal in nature, 
to reſtore the loft fleſh, immediately takes place; 
and the germina of new fleſh are produced; if 
the part be defended from external injury. Thoſe 
medicaments, therefore, which bring the ulcer to 
a right ſtate, in relation to the diſcharge of pus, 
and promote neceſſarily incarnation, may therefore 
be conſidered, in that light, as incarnatives, in the 
caſe of ulcers, where a due diſcharge can be pro- 
cured. Since though the growth of fleth may be 
ſeemingly accelerated, as it may be by the uſe of 
unctuous applications of a relaxing nature, yet in- 
ſtead of the folid durable fleſh otherwiſe formed, 
a bloated fungous kind ariſes ; which, ſoon after- 
wards decaying, fouls, or unduely inflames the ulcer ; 
and prevents the due incarnation, aud cicatrizing. 
Accordingly, in the modern improved practice, 
where the ſuperfluous medicaments, formerly in uſe, 
are rejected, ulcers of a kindly nature are, during 
the incarnation only, defended from the air by lint, 
or other ſuch ſoft inactive covering; or gentle di- 
ſtives are uſed and ſucceeded only by cicatrizers. 
But there are, nevertheleſs, inſtances where, from 
a defect of purulent diſcharge, ulcers will remain 
obdurate, in conſequence of a total want of incar- 
nation; and, in ſuch caſes, thoſe unctuous ſubſtan- 
ces, which produce fungous fleſh in kindly. ulcers, 
will cauſe the growth of good ; and cure the ul- 
cer, when all other means fail. Such ſubſtances 
are, therefore, properly the true incarnatives z and 
the ſevous fat of ſheep, deer, or oxen; perfectly 
free from rancidity, and uſed ſimply, will avail equal- 
/ ly well with any other. 1 
Dransarv s are, ſuch medicaments as are em- 


ployed 


/ 
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yed for the ſecuring and preſerving ulcerated, or 
other diſordered parts, from the injury of the air 
or external bodies. They conſiſt chiefly in compo- 
ſitions, in the form of plaſters, compounded of red 
lead and litharge : or' of cerates, formed of oil and 
wax; and are, in fact, in the due ſtate of ulcers, 
the only proper incarnatives; being the only medi- 
caments fit to be applied in the of ſuch, where 
the circumſtances give room for no'other intention of 
cure but incarnation. - | 7 19 81 

EpULoTiCcs or CICATRIZERS are, ſuch medica- ' 
ments as are uſed for promoting the -growth of dry 
ſkin, over any ulcerated part, after the incarnation 
is perfect. They are, in fact, only gentle repellents, 
as lapis calaminaris, or tutty, that inge the fibres, 
and diminiſh the diſcharge, commixt with relaxing 
unctuous bodies; as hog's lard, or other ſevous ſub- 
ſtances. In the caſe of bliſters, burns, or other 
large ſurfaces, cabbage leaves were formerly in vulgar 
uſe; which, by their refrigerating effect, repelled all 
the remaining flux of humours. | 

CausTics or ESCAROTICS' are, ſuch medicaments' 
as are employed for the deſtroying the organization 
or texture of parts, to which they are applied, in the 
ſame manner as would be effected by burning heat; 
and, conſequently, inducing a mortification, and ſe- 
paration of them; which in this caſe, as well as in 
that of actual burning, is called an e/car. They may 
conſequently be any ſuch bodies as corrode the ſolids: 


but it is neceſſary they be of ſuch nature that their 


action be powerful, and yet at the ſame time capable 
of being reſtrained to the part on which they are in- 
tended immediately to act : as otherwiſe they bring 
great inflammation and diſorder on the continuous 
parts. Opium. is, therefore, ſometimes joined to 
compolitions for cauſtics : but its external efficacy, 
in this caſe, is not equal to that which it has in others 
internally, and it is of more moment, with regard to 
the avoiding inflammation, to make a due _ 
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and compoſition of the corroſive matter employed; 
avoiding the too free uſe of ſaline matter : and ſubſti- 
tuting a mixture of calcarious earth and ſope, with 
ſuch 1 ol ſalts as may actuate the corroſive 
power of the other ingredients to a due degree, with- 
out abounding ſo, as to diſſolve and ſpread beyond the 
limits aſſigned to the eſcar. There are, however vari- 
ous kinds of corroſive matter uſed as cauſtics; and each 
may have their advantage on different occaſions. 
EeiSPASTICS or VESICATORIES' are, medicaments 
employed to raiſe bliſters on the ſkin, in order to 
procure a quick and large diſcharge of matter. The 
ſubſtances which have the power of doing this, are 
peculiar to certain kinds of animals; as the cantha- 
rides, or Spaniſh flies; earth worms; and millepedes : 
but being in a conſiderable degree in cantharides only, 
they alone are employed in external application ; and 
are uſed, either in ſubſtance compounded with other 
ingredients, in the form of an unguent ; or ſpread on 
the ſurface of an adheſive plaſter : or in the form 
of an extract made by coction in water, and ſubſe- 
quent evaporation ; or of tincture in ſpirit of wine: 
in all which forms, they may be made to anſwer the 
end effectually. | 
AnTISPASMoDICS, when underſtood as medica- 
ments externally applied, ſuch as, by their irri- 
tating and warming power, remove convulſions, and 
reſtore ſenſation and due power of motion to the af. 
feed part. Thoſe, that are commonly uſed, conſiſt prin- 


cipally in vegetable ſubſtances : which are, either warm 


ſtimulating oils extracted from the parts of the plants; 
or the parts of the plants themſelves, in their natural 
ſtate, which abound in ſuch oils: as muſtard ſeed. But 
cantharides, applied, in the ſame intention, to the part 
affected, is greatly ſuperior in efficacy to any vegetable 
productions. The vegetable antiſpaſmodics are 
ſometimes uſed in a {imple ſtate, but more generally 
combined with aqueous or unctuous ſubſtances, in the 
form of plaſters, or cataplaſms ; and are of _ 
| av 
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avail in paralytic caſes : in which, however, they 
muſt give way to the epiſpaſtic matter of cantharides : 
which, when uſed in this intention, may be extracted, 
either by coction in water, or by ſpirit of wine in the 
form of tincture. 103 1 217 
 VuLNnERARIES, or BALSAMICS, have been made 
uſually a claſs of medicaments to be employed for the 

cure of topical diſeaſes: and they are ſuch ſubſtances, 
as are ſuppoſed to have the power of healing wounds, 
and reſtoring a ſane ſtate to diſordered parts, by 
their -own immediate action. Modern obſervation 
has, nevertheleſs, diſcovered, that healing, or the 
reſtoration of wounded or ulcerated parts, does; not 
depend on the properties of exterior bodies, applied 
to ſuch parts ; but on certain proceſles (as before ex- 
plained, page 25 and 28,) inſtituted by nature to 
that end, as a part of the animal cm, which 
always take place, unleſs when prevented by ſome 
accident attendant on the circumſtance of the wound 
or diſorder itſelf, produced by ſome exterior cauſe ; 
or reſulting from the diſeaſed ſtate of the conſtituti- 
on. For where a ſolution of continuity is made, as 
was before obſerved, either the part heals by agglutina- 
tion, on the principle, which 1s general, that all in- 
flamed parts appoſed to each other tend to unite ; or 

er naturally follows, and on the production 
of laudable pus, new, fleſh is generated to reſtore, 
as far as may, the deficient parts that are deſtroyed ; 
after which, a dry ſkin is formed, and compleats the 
* healing proceſs. This, therefore, being the ſponta- 
=* neous work of nature, medicaments are no otherwiſe 
ſubſervient to the healing intention, than by prevent- 
ing, or removing the effects of thoſe accidents, that 
would otherwiſe impede the operation : which does 
not depend on any ſingle property, ſuch as the bal- 
ſamic power of bodies 1s preſumed to be ; but on 
different, and even oppolite qualities, according to 
the varying circumſtances of the caſe : and nathing 
can, conſequently, be ſaid in bodies to contribute 
b 8 immediately 
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immediately to healing, but the adheſive power, aa 


was before explained, of ſuch as may be deemed-ag- 
glutinants. 

Theſe are the ſeveral claſſes of external medica- 
ments, as conſidered according to the mediative in- 
tentions of cure in topical diſeaſes: the internal are as 


follow: 


CATHARTICS or PURGATIVES ou, 277 medica- 
ments as promote evacuation by ſtool : they are 
diſtinguiſhed, according to the force of their action, 
into ; 2 ic and eccoprotic. The firſt being more vio- 
lent ; and ſuppoſed to act 1 operation on the maſs 
of humours in the whole habit: the other gentle, 
and producing its effect only by irritating the glands 
of the inteſtines, in its paſſage through the prima 
via. But it is dubious, whether there really be any 
ſuch difference in the action of cathartic medicaments: 
and whether both do not principally uce their 
effect, after having been commixt with the blood by 
the ſyſtem of circulation; and carried to the glands 
of the inteſtines, in the courſe of ſecretion. The 


draſtic cathartics conſiſt, either in the reſinous, or 


gummous parts of vegetables; or preparations of 
metallic bodies: the eccoprotic in ſaline prepara- 
tions; and ſome vegetable productions; as manna, 
the pulp of caſſia, and others of a ſaccharine nature. 

Supor1FICs, called alſo pviaynoreTICS, are, ſuch 
medicaments as augment ſenſible perſpiration, or cauſe 
ſweating. There have been a great variety of ſpe- 


cies of ſubſtances uſed in this intention: as all warm 


ſtimulating oils of vegetables, which a the 
circulation; and alſo many gummous and reſinous 
ſubſtances of vegetables ; together with many prepa- 
rations of the metallic bodies, which have this quali- 
ty in ſome circumſtances ; but moſt generally con- 
joined with that of acting as emetics and cathartics. 
Opiates alſo, in many caſes, greatly promote this e- 
vacuation : as do alſo warm fluids of the moſt in- 
active nature; and even cold water, taken in an 
uncommon 
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uncommon quantity. But yet, the effect of all theſe 
ſubſtances is ſa uncertain in this point, that they can- 
not be properly ſaid to be indued with a ſudorific 
quality, in the fame manner as cathartics, and eme- 
tics, poſſeſs thoſe of purging and vomiting. The 
molt effectual and conſtant ſudorifics hitherto known 
are, compoſitions of opiate ſubſtances, with the moſt 
irritating of the vegetable, or metallic, cathartics, or 
emetics ; but particularly epecacuana, the compoſi- 
tion of which with opium is uſed, at preſent, under 
the name 'of Dover's powder ; and is of the greateſt 
avail in this intention. For the - ſtimulating action 
of the epecacuana on the nerves and glands of the 
ſtomach and inteſtines, being reſtrained by the opi- 
ate, falls on thoſe of the ſkin; and ſeldom fails, 
under the proper circumſtances, to produce copious, 
and even profule ſweats. 

DiunreTics are, ſuch medicaments as cauſe an ex- 
traordinary diſcharge of urine. They conſiſt moſtly 
in ſalts, and ſome vegetable ſubſtances : but metallic 
bodies alſo, on fome occaſions, exert this. quality, 
though in common with that of cauſing other evacu- 
ations. They are of leſs general uſe in the cure of 
topical diſeaſes, than thoſe of the foregoing claſſes ; 
except in diforders of the parts which relate to the 
ſecretion of urine; or in the caſe of hydropic tu- 
raours, and œdematous ulcers, where they are, how- 
ever, frequently extremely neceſlary. | 

Ems Tics are, ſuch medicaments as cauſe vomit- 
ing. The moſt powerful are preparations of metal- 
lic bodies: but the vegetable ſyſtem. furniſhes like- 
wiſe many; ſome of which, for their gentleneſs, 
Joined to an equally certain power of action, are, in 
moſt inſtances, preferable to the others. They are, 
when employed in the caſe of topical diſeaſes, moſt 
frequently uſed where a quick revulſion and deriva- 
tion of the humours are required, on account of too, 
great fluxion in parts liable to great inflammation, or- 
other injury from it: and = ſuch caſes are found 2 
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be very efficacious; producing their effect muck 
ſooner than any other artificial evacuation, except co- 
pious bleeding: which cannot be always allowed in 
a degree adequate to the occaſion. 
 EMMENAGOGUES are, ſuch medjcaments as are 
uſed to excite the diſcharge of the menſes, when 
wanting, or defective in the natural and due degree. 
The confiſt moftly in ftimulatmg ſubſtances, either 
metallic, vegetable, or ſaline ; of which ſteel, whe- 
ther naturally or artificially combined with ſuch other 
bodies, as may carry it with them into the habit, is 
moft powerful. The ufe of emmenagogues for the 
cure of topical diſeaſes is, where ſuch diſeaſes take their 
riſe from the obſtruction of the catamenia : in which 
caſes they are generally obdurate till the cauſe be re- 
moved by nature or art. 

Cox bias are, ſuch medicaments as, when taken 
internally, remove that languor of the ſolids, and 
conſequential lentor in the fluids, which the depreſſed 
action of the nerves produce. They conſiſt in ſuch 
vegetable ſubſtances, either natural or prepared, as 
abound with the inflammable principle, or phlogi- 
ſton ; either in the form of oil, or ſpirit : which, 
feeming to furnifh a pabulum to the vital fire, pro- 
motes the circulation, exhilerates the mind, and in- 
vigorates every animal action. Cordials may, there- 
fore, be ſometimes rendered ſubſervient to the cure 
of topical diſeaſes; when, through inanition, fatigue, 
or other cauſe of depreſſion of the nervons power, 


there is ſuch a debility in the animal action, that the 


means fail of rectifying thoſe diſorders of particular 
parts; for which otherwiſe nature has made a provi- 
fion in her ſtate of due vigonr : as in the inſtances 
of ſuppuration and ſeparation. | 
DissoLvExTs are, ſuch medicaments as change 
the texture or conſiſtence of humours conereted in 
the interior parts, ſo as to render them capable of being 
excreted, or reabſorbed. There are many ſubſtances 
to which this power has been aſcribed ; but on exa- 
| | BR mination, 
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mination, juſt ground will be wanting for ſuch; an 
opinion, with reſpect to the far greateſt part. Some 
vegetable ſubſtances, and all ſaline bodies have, how- 
ever, this quality in a greater or leſs degree : but al- 
kaline ſalts muſt be eſteemed the principal. Metallic 
bodies have alſo frequently a diſſolving effect, as ſteel 
on the bilious concretions ; though not immediately 
by their own action on the body itfelf to be diſſolved ; 
but by making ſuch a change in the craſis of the 
blood and ſecreted humours, that ſuch humours 
themſelves acquire the power of aſſimilating and cor- 
recting the vitiated collections in the glands, or re- 
ſervoirs of the ſeerered matter; and do the office of 
diſſolvents. by | 

ResToRAT1VEs, when conſidered as internal me- 
dicaments, are ſuch ſubſtantes as are moſt nutritive, 
and tend to relieve from that debility which inanition 
or an impoveriſnhed ſtate of the blood produee. But, 
as conſequently they are, in fact, only thoſe ſub- 
ſtances which afford a copious proportion of ſuch 
ehyle as will ſooneſt aſſimilate with the blood; and 
muſt be taken in a conſiderable quantity; they 
ought rather to be deemed, for the moſt part, to be 
diet than medicaments. The regimen of ſuch diet 
is, however, various in different caſes: being ſome- 
times properly preparations of animal ſubſtances; 
ſometimes of lacteous or vegetable. The jelly, ex- 
tracted from the cartilaginous or corneous parts of 
animals, is generally ſuppoſed to be one of the 
principal ſubſtances uſed in this intention; but with- 
out reaſon: as it does not ſupply a larger proportion 
of oil, the proper alimentary matter; but of earth 
and the animal gluten : and, therefore, not contri- 
buting to general nutrition, ought not to be eſteemed 
as reſtorative. There is, indeed, a peculiar intention 
of a fimilar kind, which is the promotion of the 
growth of the callous in the reunion of fractured 
bones, to which this matter is ſaid greatly to con- 
duce ; and perhaps with reaſon. 
1 E 2 - 
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.ASTRINGENTS, When conſidered as internal medi- 
caments, are, ſuch ſubſtances, as, by their conſtrictive 
power and auſterity, cloſe or ſtraiten the mouths of 
dilated veſſels. They are nearly allied to ſtyptics; 
and, when adminiſtered in the intention of diminiſh- 
ing hemorrhages, are really fo. The particular ſim- 
ples uſed in this view are, parts of vegetables, 
as the balauftines or pomegranate flowers, acacia, 
or the gum-reſin, improperly called terra Japonice ; 
or mineral ſubſtances, as alum, or lead formed into 
a ſalt by combination with vinegar : but the laſt is, 
with great impropriety, adminiſtered internally : 
having fometimes very injurious and irremediable ef- 
fects on the glands, particularly the kidneys. 

DiscuTIENTS have been enumerated by ſome, as 
a claſs of medicaments for the cure of topical diſ- 
eaſes by internal adminiſtration ; but whatever can 
be uſed in this intenion, will fall under one of the 
two foregoing clffes of deobſtruents or diffolvents ; 
and therefore does not require a particular diviſion. 

ANTtSPASMODICS, conſidered as internal medica- 
ments, are, nevertheleſs, the ſame as thoſe uſed ex- 
ternally : being ſuch as. are employed m the intenti- 
en of removing paralytic, or other convulſive 
fections of the nerves, by their ſtimulating and in- 
vigorative power. The fame ſubſtances, hkewife, 
are uſed in either manner of application; and conhiſt 
principally m the parts of vegetables, that abound in 
etherial oil and volatile falts : as valerian, muſtard, 
&c. : but theſe yield greatly, in point of efficacy, to 
cantharides: which, notwithſtanding former preju- 
dices, may be, with due caution, adminiſtered inter- 
nally with great ſafety, 

VULNERARITES or BALSAMICS have alſo been made 
a claſs of internal medicaments fubſervient to the 
cure of topical diſeaſes: but what was before. ſaid 
with relation to them, in the caſe of external me- 
dicaments, avails in a yet greater degree with reſpect 
to internal uſe. For, if there were any * 

a that 
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that had a healing power, when immediately applied 
to wounded or diſeaſed parts, yet there is not the 
leaſt reaſon to believe, that they would be conveyed, 
by the means of the circulation, to ſuch part in any 
proportion adequate to the intention : but that, 
on the contrary, a change would be wrought on the 
ſubſtance by digeſtion and circulation, and the com- 
mixture of it with the various humours of the body, 
that would deſtroy the property on which this power 
depended. On theſe juſt grounds, therefore, the 
improved modern practice has rightly rejected the 
uſe of internal, as well as external medicaments, in 
the intention of healing any peculiar topical diſcaſes 
through balſamic or vulnerary power: conlidering 
medicines as conducing to that end, only by their 
rectifying thoſe diſorders in the general habit, or par- 
ticular parts, which may obſtruct or pervert the na- 
tural proceſſes inſtituted by nature in the animal 
ceconomy to ſuch end. 
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CHAP. Iv. 
Of the Materia Chirurgo-Medica in general.. 


Gy 


HE MarBRIA CniRUR OO. Ma DIA conſiſts of 
every thing, that is, or may be uſed as a me- 
dicament, either by external application, or internal 
adminiſtration, for the cure of topical diſeaſes. But, 
as this would be too diffuſive a field of confideration, 
and lead to perplexity and diſtraction, rather than 
uſe and improvement, it is expedient to reduce the 
view to narrower limits : which may be beſt done 
confining it to thoſe ſubſtances of external uſe, whic 
are, or lately have been received into the Materia 
Medica in regular and found practice: adding to 
them, ſuch of thoſe, adminiſtered internally, as are 
peculiarly neceſſary in the cure of topical diſeaſes. 


The ſeveral ſubſtances, that conſtitute the Materia 
E 3 Medica, 
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Medica, are in their uncompounded ftate called 
SIMPLES : by which muſt be underſtood, not only 
thoſe that are uſed in the condition in which the 
are originally produced by nature; but alſo thoſe 
that are previouſly prepared by art : provided ſuch 
art be not any proper part of the operations of phar- 
macy ; and with reſpect to the preſent diſcuſſion, 
even ſome compounds and preparations, particularly 
thoſe of a chemical nature, muſt be conſidered in 
the ſame light; ſince the encheireſis, though it be- 
long to pharmacy in general, cannot be properly 
practiſed as a part of the chirurgical. 
The fimples which conſtitute the Materia Medica, 
have been claſſed on three principles : according to 
their production, as animal, vegetable, mineral, and 
artificial - according to their form, as earths, ſalts, 
metals, oils, &c.—or according to their qualities, re- 
ſpecting the means, by which they are deſigned toope- 
rate towards the final end of their uſe; ot in other 
words, according to the mediative curative intentions 
to which they are made ſubſervient; as dizeſtives, ag- 


glutinants, corroboratives, alteratives, Sc. But the 


firſt and ſecond of theſe methods of diſtribution, re- 
lating rather to the natural than medicinal hiſtory of 
the ſimples, as giving no light into their application 
or virtues as remedies, are of little uſe on this occaſion : 
and, with reſpect to the third, many ſubſtances, having 
an equal claim to enter into ſeveral various claſſes, as 
being capable of ſerving to the ſeveral reſpective in- 
tentions on which they are founded, it is moſt con- 
venient to diſpoſe of the whole in an alphabetical 
ſeries ; and having given the enumeration and de- 
ſcription; &c. of the whole in that order, to form a 
ſyſtem of them in the other collectively, by digeſtin 

them according to the relations they have to eac 

pther, with reſpect to the intentions of cure. | 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. V. 
Deſcription, and medicinal bitory of particular fimples. 


BrRoTONUM MAS, Southernwod, is too well known 
to require deſcription. 

Southernwood is of a warm . aromatic nature, 
gently irritating ; and is, therefore, corroborative, 
and diſcutient. It was formerly uſed, compounded 
with ingredients in ointments, and other forms ; but 
at preſent it is 1 applied in regular practice, but 
as an ingredient in fomentations; particularly in the 
fotus communis of the preſent London Pharmacopeia. 

ARROTONUM FOEMINA, Lavender cotton, is a 
ſhrubby ever-green plant; of which the root is firm, 
hard, and durable, ramifying into ſeveral fibrous 
branches. From thence ariſe many ligneous, brittle, 
hoary ſtalks, furniſhed with white hoary leaves, of a 
longiſh ſquare form, reſembling thoſe of heath ; and 
being of a ſtrong, but not diſagreeable {mell ; and a 
hot bitter taſte. The flowers grow on the tops of the 
branches, ſupported by long ſtalks, fingly, and 
naked; being formed of a thrum of ſmall, yel- 
low, fiſtular, five-cornered floſculi, without any bor- 
der of diſtin& petals, inſerted in a ſcaly calyx ; the 
ſeed is ſmall, long, and ſtriated. | 

The lavender cotton is of the ſame medicinal 
virtues with the ſouthern wood; and is admitted by 
the college of London to be uſed promiſcuouſly with 
it. But the ſenſible qualities of this plant ſeem to 
indicate, that its action, if the ſame, muſt be much 
ſtronger than that of the other. ; 

Ackrun, Vinegar, is an acid produced from 
vegetables by a peculiar manner of fermentation. 
It has the properties of acids in general; but has a 
more extenſive power of diſſolving alkaline ſubſtances, 
than any of the mineral claſs; but leſs than the 
ſtrongeſt native acids of vegetables; ſuch as the 
E 4 juice 
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juice of lemons or limes. It does not appear to exiſt 
naturally in the parts of any vegetables ; but to be 
the product only of the ſaccharine matter of vegeta- 
bles changed by fermentation : and it ſeems indif- 
ferent, with reſpect to the vinegar, from what vege- 
tables, or parts of vegetables, the ſaccharine matter is 
produced: ſuppoſing the purity and ſtrength the ſame. 
The appearance of vinegar is too well known to require 
adeſcription : but as what is found in the ſhops is moſt 
frequently ſophiſticated with oil of vitriol, by the 
manufacturers, to which regard ſhould be had when 
it is uſed for medicinal purpoſes. The means of 
detection of that adulteration may be found in a late 
treatiſe called the The ELanorxaTORY LAID OPEN. 
- Vinegar is uſed for the cure of topical diſeaſes, 
both externally and internally. Externally applied, 
it has an aſtringent quality on the animal fibres: andis 
therefore corroborative and ſtyptic. It is accordingly 
uled on the ſcore of the firſt of theſe qualities for 
bruiſes, ſtrains, and relaxations of particular parts : 
and on the ſcore of the ſecond for hemorrhages, 
and particularly profuſe floodings of the catamenia. 
It alſo makes a part of the old officinal unguentum nu- 
tritum or iripharmacum and of the mel Afgypttacum ; 
of which the office is deterging ; and it is fometimes 
uſed for gargles for the mouth and throat, in the 
ſame intention. It is alſo employed, in compoſitions. 
for the preparation of ſugar of lead, and ſome plaſters, 
liniments, and other medicaments. Internally, it is 
uſed as an alterative in caſes where too great putre- 
icence prevails ; inducing either thoſe kinds of fevers, 
or ſcurvy, which are owing to a putrid ſlate of the blood 
or particular humours : and as a refrigerant in caſes 
of hemorrhages or fevers attended with great heat 

and colliquation. | 
Ackruu DISTILLATUM, ' Diſtilled vinegar. | This 
is only vinegar prepared by diſtillation ; and differs 
only from the crude in containing leſs of the groſſeſt 
part of the oil, with which beſides the acid, vinegar 
"4 is 
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is replete ; and of the heavieſt part of the proper 
acid itſelf; on which account, though it is purer, 

et it is weaker than the crude ; and conſequently 
2 fit for external application. Its qualities are, 
however, proportionably the ſame: and the uſes 
neceſſarily, to which it is applicable in ſurgery. 
Arxoco, Verdeyriſe, is formed of copper corroded - 
by means of vegetable acids: and is moſt generally 
prepared by rubbing the ſkins and other recrementi- 
tious matter of the grapes, after the muſt of wine 
is preſſed out of them, on plates of copper: which, 
after they have been ſome time expoſed to the air, 
contract a blue greemſh ruſt ; that, being ſcraped 
off, coaleſces in maſſes of. the ſame colour; and 
forms the verdegriſe. Ne | 
It is uſed as a detergent in the caſe of foul ulcers, 
commixt with honey, in a compoſition called the 
mel Aigyptiacum ; and ſometimes with unguents alſo. 
AGARICUS QUERCINUS, Apgaric of the oak. The 
fungous ſubſtance lately introduced into practice here, 
as a moſt powerful ſtyptic, and called by this name, 
is not, according to the judgment of the moſt able 
botaniſts, the common agaric of the oak; though 
pretended to be fo by the ſurgeons in France, from 
whence it was brought here. From the appearance- 
of it, however, in the ſtate we receive it from thence, it 
is believed to be the ſpecies that is deſcribed by Brey- 
nius, under the name of fungus coriaceus quercinus e of 
which this account is given in the Epbemerides Natu- 
reg Curioſorum : obſ. 150. rr 
It is found in the middle of oaks; making, as 
<« it were, a coat for the pith. It is tender, ſoft, 
« flexible, flat, ſomewhat rough on the ſurface, and 
of ſuch length and breadth, that a Po may be 
* commodiouſly formed of it. It is of a whitiſh co- 
„ Jour, alittle inclining to yellow; and, in ſubſtance 
„ and figure, like leather made of goat-ſkin: ex- 
« cept that it is thicker, and not quite fo compact; 
“and that it has, moreover, hardiſh round lamps 
« within, 
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c within, which are, nevertheleſs, more ſenſible to 
* the touch than ſight. On taſting it, there ap- 
“ pears at firſt an attractive power in it. It is 
«© ſometimes found in other trees as well as the 
£c oak.” , 

Mr. Ray, on the authority of Dr. Sherrard, ſays 
it is frequently found growing on putrid oaks in 
Ireland; and on the great » fu it ſome time 
ago acquired here, directions were ſent to ſeek for 
it there; but with what ſucceſs | am not well 
informed. It has been found alſo in England, 
particularly by the Rev. Mr. Eales in Hartfordſhire, 
who ſent a ſpecimen to Mr, Ray, and, by Dr. Ri- 
chardſon, in Yorkſhire, 

This agaric of the oak was a few years ago 
introduced into uſe here with great aſſurances of 
its efficacy as a ſtyptic, equal to the preventing 
hemorrhages, even from large arteries, in ſuch a 
manner as might render the uſe of the ſuture, 
or actual cautery, unneceſſary. This notion was 
confirmed by the ſucceſs of it in experiments made, 
at the deſire of the Royal Society, in hoſpitals, and 
elſewhere, by ſeveral eminent ſurgeons : ſome of 


whom gave memoirs to the ſociety, of the parti- 


culars of the caſes. But a further experience has 
ſhewn, that too much was attributed to it, on ac- 
count of not allowing for the ſimple effects, on 
bleeding veſſels, of bandages, and other coverings : 
and the high opinion of jt, entertained on iss firſt 
introduction here, is now fo declined that even 
thoſe, who on the above grounds were moſt ſan- 
guine in ity recommendation, have now rejected 
it. The manner of applying it was, to put a piece, 
ſomewhat bigger than would cover the mouth of 
the veſſel, on each bleeding artery : and then to 
cover them, and the whole wound, with doſils of 
lint, : and others of tow over them: and to fix the 
whole with the uſual bandages. But in caſe of 
amputations, or the diviſion of Jarger arteries - 

tne 
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the arms and legs, a ſtrict ligature was kept mo- 
derately ſtrained by the tourniquet, on the ſupe- 
rior part of the limb, for more than an hour, 
At T RHRÆKA, Marſh mallows, is an herb, of which 
the root is large, thick, woody, tough, and much 
branched ; of a yellowiſh colour on the outſide, and 
whitiſh within; and of a ſlimy and mncilaginous 
ſubſtance, when boiled. From the root riſe \ ſtalks, 
which are above a yard high, ſoft, and -covered 
with down. They are cloathed with leaves that 
are of a yellowiſf green colour, with a ſoft pile, 
like velvet; of a round form, but divided into five 
angular ſections. The flowers grow among the 
leaves; and are large, and monopetalous ; in gene- 
ral figure, like a wide cup, but cut towards the 
edge into five ſegments ; and of & pale red colour. 
They grow in a double calyx , the outer conſiſt- 
ing of three, and the inner of five parts. The 
ſeeds are flattiſh and round ; and grow conjoined 
together with the flat ſide laid againſt each other; 
forming maſſes, reſembling, in figure, ſmall cheeſes. 
This plant grows in falt marſhes : and maritime pla- 
ces; flowering in June. | vt 
The roots, leaves, and ſeed of marſh mallows, 
are uſed for medicinal purpoſes. ' For, being boil- 
ed, they afford a thick mucilage of an emollient 
nature. They are, therefore, uſed externally in the 
form of fomentations, and cataplaſms ; as well in 
the intention of ſuppuratives, as emollients, where 
inflammation prevails : and are among the herbs, 
which have been moſt frequently recurred to in 
chirurgical practice, Internally, they have been 
adminiſtered in glyſters, for the ſtone, or other 
inflammatory affections of the abdominal contents: 
and they are alſo frequently given as an emolli- 
ent, in order to lubricate the urinary paſſages, in 
caſes of ſtrangury and ſtone; as alſo in caſes of 
inflammation of the lungs and breaſt. But it may 
be reaſonably doubted, whether either the  muci- 


laginous 
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laginous or oleous ſubſtances, that are given inter- 
nally to act as emollients, or - anti-inflammatories, 
beyond the inteſtines, are of any effect. For their 
texture, on which their emollient virtue depends, 
being changed by digeſtion; and their ſubſtance 


incorporated with that of the whole maſs of fluids, 


it does not appear reaſonable to believe, that they 
reach the parts, where they are intended to act, in 
any ſuch ſtate, as leaves them the power of relax- 
ing and mollifying. 

ALLIum, Garlic, is the root of a plant too well 
known to need deſcription. 

Garlic containing a conſiderable proportion of 
volatile ſalt and ſpirit, is antiſpaſmodic ; and has 
accordingly a place in the ſinapiſmus of the Edin- 
burg Pharmacopeia; but is not otherwiſe frequently 
uſed in regular practice. 

ALumEN, Alum, is a mineral falt ; which chry- 
ſtalizes in angular oblong maſſes, of an auſtere 
acid taſte, with ſome flavour of ſweetneſs ; by 
which it may be diſtinguiſhed from any other ſpe- 
cies of ſalt. 

Alum is aſtringent, ſtyptic, and detergent : and 
is, therefore, uſed in gargles for excoriations and 
ulcerations of the mouth and throat: and, in em- 
brocations, for the checking profuſe fluxes of the 
catamenia, or other ſanguinary diſcharges. It was 
alſo formerly, being calcined, frequently uſed under 
the name of ALUMEN USTUM, or Þurnt alum, as a 
gentle eſcarotic, for the deſtroying fungous fleſh in 
ulcers, particularly in the cafe of iſſues : but it 
is faid to harden the ſurface of ulcers; and is, 
therefore, at preſent ſeldom employed in regular 
practice. 

AMYGDALA AMARZ ET DULCES, Bitter and ſweet 
almonds. They are a ſpecies of nut, which afford 
a copious quantity of ſweet emollient oil, They 
are not uſed in ſubſtance for any purpoſes ſub- 


ſervient to ſurgery : but the oil expreſſed from 


them 
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them is deemed ſuperior to any others for inter- 
nal adminiſtration; and, extracted from the almonds 
in the form of an emulſion, is emollient and nu- 
tritive; and therefore very proper where inanition 
is accompanied with the hazard of inflammation. 
But the ſweet almonds only are employed for this 
purpoſe ; as the bitter would impart a bitter fla- 
vour to the emulſion : though they are uſed pro- 
miſcuouſly with the others for the exttaction of 


ail. 

AN18t SEMEN, Auiſced, is the feed of a plant, 
cultivated for its ſake in Germany and Spain ; 
and is too commonly known to require deſcrip» 
tion. It contains a large proportion of hot aro- 
matic effential oil ; and 1s applicable to thoſe pur- 
poſes which require the uſe of ſuch medicaments. 

AN TIMON1UM, Crude antimony, is properly the 
oar of a ſemi-metal, called regulus of auiimony. It 
has a greyiſh white colour, with a peculiar git - 
tering appearance; and ſeeming to be formed of 
a great number of (mall needle-like ſtriæ, croſſing 
each other in various directions. 

Antimony is of no uſe externally in the cure 
of topical diſeaſes, nor internally in a crude ſtate: 
but there are ſeveral preparations, which are uſed 
internally: and have a ſtrong deobſtruent and al- 
terative effect. As they are not, however, prepa- 
red by means belonging to the chirurgical phar- 
macy, nor are abſolutely neceſſary in the cure of 
any topical diſeaſes, it 1s needleſs to enumerate the 
means of preparation here. 1 

AsGENTUM, Silver, is a metal whaſe general 
properties are too well known to leave room for 
deſcription. th 

Silver is not uſed as a medicament in furgery in a - 
crude ſtate ; but a preparation of it, by combination - 
with the nitrous acid, is employed conſtantly as a 
cauſtic : which being prepared by chemical proce, 

| ; | will 
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will be treated of ſeparately, as a ſimple, below in its 
proper place. 

ARISTOLOCHIA LONGA, Long birthworth, The 
roots, which are the produce of foreign countries, 
are the parts uſed in medicine. They are large 
and long ; being frequently as thick as the wriſt ; 
and a foot in length ; and wanting fibres, except to- 
wards the bottom, | . 

The roots of birthworth are gently ſtimulating : 
and, therefore, in external uſe, corroborative, antiſ- 
paſmodic, and diſcutient : according to which in- 
tentions, they have a place in the cataplaſma aro- 
maticum of the Edinburg Pharmacopeia, They are 
eſteemed alterative, and deobſtruent, particularly 
with reſpect to the urine, 

ARISTOLOCHIA TENUIS, Round birthworth, is a 
plant of the ſame general nature with the former; 
but the roots are thick, roundiſh, hard, and tu- 
berous ; of a browniſh colour without, and yellow 
within ; and of a very bitter taſte. | | 

The medicinal qualities of the round birthworth 
are the ſame with thoſe of the long, only it is 
more powerful. The uſes in medicine are alſo 
much the ſame ; but this kind has formerly had the 
reputation of availing againſt contagious diſtempers; 
and, being outwardly applied, of drawing ont ſplin- 
ters and broken bones. 

ARrGENTUM VIvUM, Mercury or Quickfibver, is a 
metallic body that has the peculiar property of 
being fluid: in which it differs from all other me- 
tals, and ſemi-metals. Its general reſemblance to 
metals in other particulars, joined to fluidity, would 
be ſuffictent marks of diſcrimination of it from all 
other ſubſtances, if its commonneſs did not render 
deſcription unneceſſary. 1 | 

Mercury, in a erude ftate is uſed externally, in 
the form of an unguent, for the cure of topical 
diſeaſes, ſometimes in the intention of a falivant ; 
ſome- 
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ſometimes in that of a ſpecific, for the deſtroying 
contagious virus; and ſometimes as a diſcutient, 
for the diſperſing tumours of the glands: in alk 
which caſes it is found to avail. Several prepa- 
rations of it are alſo much adminiftered, and ap- 
plied internally and externally, in the practice of 
fargery : but as they will be treated of in their 
proper place, as ſimples, it is unneceſſary to touch 
further on them here. 

Asa FOETIDA, Aſa fetida or dewi's dung, is a gum 
of a faltiſh, reſinous ſubftance, with an exceeding 
ſtrong ſcent, ſomewhat like garlic, but ſtronger. 
It is generally in grams or ſmall lumps, cohering 
together, of a whitiſh and ſometimes a pale brown 
colour; and ſoluble in any aqueous fluid. | 

Aſa fœtida is eſteemed antiſpaſmodic and cor- 
dial ; and is ranked 'amongſt the firſt medicines 
employed in that intention. It is ſeldom uſed ex- 
ternally, except in the emplaſtrum antibyſtericum of 
the Edinburg Pharmacopeia. 

ASARUM, or ASARABACCA, is an herb, of which 
the roots conſiſt in a great number of flender ſtrings; 
having an aromatic ſcent when dried. Its leaves 
are ſmooth, of a ſhining green colour, thick firm 
ſubſtance, and kidney-like fhape ; being roundiſh, 
but ſomewhat curving inwards in the part next 
the footſtalks. The flowers of it grow among the 
leaves, on very ſhort ſtalks, in form of cups or 
browniſh green huſks, divided at the top into three 
parts, and containing ſeeds like thofe of grapes: 
It is cultivated in gardens ; and flowers in June: but 
the dried roots, which are uſed, are principally brought 
from Leghorn. 
The roots and leaves of aſarabacca are cathartic, 
and emetic ; and ſuppoſed to avail particularly againſt 
the gout and droply. The leaves are uſed as a ſter- 
nutatory : and, in empirical practice, are admini- 
ſtered in that intention againſt fluxion of humours, 
and conſequential inflammation of particular 00 
| heir 
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Their power in exciting ſneezing, and a diſcharge 
by the noſe, is extremely great; and they are the 
active ingredients in the ſnuff vended of late years, 
under the name of imperial. | 
- AXUNGIa Pon cin, Hog's lard. It is the fat of 

* hogs prepared by trying, or freeing it from all 
impurities: which is done by cutting it into ſmall 
pieces ; and melting it over the fire in a proper 
veſſel, with the addition of a ſmall quantity of wa- 
ter; and afterwards ſeparating it from the mem- 
branous parts, or other heterogeneous bodies, by 
ſtraini | | 

Hogs lard is ufed as a vehicle or baſis for the 

compoſition of many unguents, and plaſters: to 
which its conſiſtence renders it more fit than the 
fat of kine or ſheep that are more ſevous and hard. 
In its own proper nature it is, emollient ; as oils or 
other ſuch ſubſtances : but is not often uſed in that 
intention fimply. 
Ax uA VIPERINA, Vipers fat, is collected 
from the inteſtines of vipers by means of gentle 
. then purified by ſtraining it through a thin 
cloth. 

Vipers fat is like other ſevous and oily ſubſtan- 
ces, relaxing and emollient. It has a place in the 
Materia Medica, and makes the vehicle or baſis 
of the unguentum tutiæ, in the preſent London Phar- 
macopeia : in conſequence, I prefume, of its being 
ſuppoſed to avail, in a peculiar manner, in inflam- 
mations of the eyes: but there can be no reaſon 
to believe, that any other fat of the ſame con- 
ſiſtence may not anſwer equally well for all inten- 
dons. | 


BaLausTIa, Balauſtia, or, ,Double pomegranate flow- [= 


ers, are the produce of the double flowering-po- 
megranate tree, which are brought from Spain and 
Portugal. They are as big, and double, as a ſmall 
roſe ; and when freſh, of a very bright ſcarlet colour, 
ſomewhat diluted with white. 


Balauſtia 
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Balauſtia are conſiderably aſtri t, and there- 
fore, when outwardly applied in fomentation, cor- 
roborative and repellent : and when internally ad- 
miniſtered, ſtyptic and preventive of profuſe eva- 


cuations. | 
Caporvr, or, Co- of Coporon, 
POIBA, | ; trueor balm. 
BaisaMuMy Git.eADeEnSE, | Balſam4 of Gilead. 
Peruvianum, | , | of Peru, 
ToLUTANUM, of Tolu. 


All theſe are balſams of various trees, growing 
in different parts of the world; but they agree 
in their general virtues. They have been admi- 
niſtered, and applied, in a great variety of compo- 
ſitions, both internally and externally, as vulnera- 
ries, befote explained, p. 47 and 32; but external- 
ly, they are properly digeſtives, and ſlightly deter- 
gent; and internally, they have the ſtimulating pow- - 
er Which is common to all the vegetable ſubſtan- 
ces that abound in eſſential oils; with which they 
are replete. They are moſt commonly joined to 
adheſive ſubſtarices, in the compoſitions uſed for 
healing by agglutination : but rather make againſt 
that intention than promote it. The balſam Co- 
potvi, was, till lately, eſteemed a neceſſary medi- 
cament in the cute of gonorrheas, from its ſuppo- 
ſed efficacy in removing the gleet or diſcharge, 
which frequently remains after the venereal virus 
is deſtroyed by the proper ſpecifics : but it is now 
ſuſpected by many judicious perſons, as well from 
its nature, as obſervations on its effects, to aggra- 
vate, rather than mitigate this often troubleſome 
and obſtinate ſytnptom ; and therefore to be much 
better omitted; unleſs where a digeſtive or deterſive 
intention, may ariſe. 
Bax DANA MAJOR, The greater burdock. This plant 

is too well known, and diſtinguiſhable, to require 
deſcription, The leaves of it have a place in ſome 
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officinal unguents, being eſteemed emollient and an- 
ti-inflammatory : and are alſo uſed in empirical 
practice in that intention boiled in milk, in the 
form of a cataplaſm, for relieving againſt the pain 
and inflammation in burns, ſcalds, and gouty, or 
other diſorders attended with. thoſe ſymptoms. The 
ſeeds are eſteemed diuretic ; and gwen to force the 
paſſage of ſtone and gravel.; and alſo in the gout, 
to carry off the matter which occafions the pain 
ariſing from it. The roots are likewiſe uſed in * 
the ſame intention; and, in irregular practice, a- 
gainft deafneſs : which it is ſaid to cure, by appli 
cation of ſmall tapering pieces truſt into the mea- 
tus of the ear. 

BozLL1uM, Baellium, is a gum reſin of a red- 
diſh brown colour; and ſemi-tranſparent. It re- 
ſembles myrrh, but has a tougher and more te- 
nacious conſiſtence, a deeper hue, a leſs pleaſant 
ſeent, and a more bitter taſte. The beſt is pro- 
cured from Turky, and the Eaſt Indies; but there 
is a coarſer, and much inferior fort, brought from 
Guinea; which is whiter, of much weaker ſcent, and 
formed in large round drops. 

- Bdellium is uſed externally, in diſcutient and 
ſuppurative plaſters.; and faid to avail againſt ſwel- 
lings of the nerves. Internally, it has. the ſame 
qualities as other warm gum reſins: but is faid 
to be particularly ſerviceable againſt inward apoſ- 
tems. I 
Bors ARMENIA, Bole Armontac, is a native earth: 
of which the true kind is of a yellow colour, in- 
clining to red; heavy; fat in us conſiſtence; brit- 
tle; and of an auſtere taſte. But this kind is at 
preſent very ſeldom brought to us: another ſpecies, 
of a red colour, found in Spain and Normandy, and 
ſeveral other parts, ſupplying its place. 
This kind, and moſt other boles, that are not 
wholly unactive, have an aſtringent power; and * 
fore 
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fore being uſed externally, combined with unQuous 
ſubſtances, they have either a corroborative or cica- 


trizing power, according to the circumſtances of the 
caſe in which they are applied. txt. 
Bx ASSL9 4g 8ATIVA; Cabbage and Coleworts, are 
lants too well known to require deſeription. They were 
ormerly applied to bliſtered parts, in the place of 
plaſters : and, by the common people to inflamed ul- 

cers, or tifmours, _ oh | Wc) 
BucLossa'(auT Mep1a ConsoL 1da) Bugk (or 


Middle conſound,) is a plant which has a ſmall 


ſtringy root, ſending forth ſeveral ſtalks of different 
forms; ſome roundiſh, lying along or creeping on 


the ground, and ſending out flbrous roots from 


the joints; and others, which growing erect, bear 
the flowers; and are ſquare, beſet with only a few 
leaves, that ſtand in pairs oppoſite to each other: 
the lower on long footſtalks ; the upper on very 
ſhort. The leaves are oblong, ſomewhat crenated 
about the edges, an inch and a half Iong, an inch 
broad, and * a dull green colour, oftentimes with _ 
a daſh, of purple. The talks are eight, or nine 
inches high ; having the flowers growing at the 
top in looſe ſpikes, whorle faſhion, with two ſmall 
browniſh leaves under each whorle, The flowers 
are of a blue colour, and hbiated ; but have the 
galea ſo ſmall, that it is hardly diſcernible : when 
the petals are paſt, they are ſucceeded by ſmall long- 
iſh ſeeds in five-pointed calyces, "2 
Bugle was formerly eſteemed to be endued 
with great virtues, as a vulnerary plant: and con- 
ſequently applied externally not only to wounds, 
but contuſions. It was likewiſe adminiftered inter- 


nally in the ſame intention. But in the modern 


improved practice, it is, together with the others 
of the ſame claſs, rejected for the reaſons before 
given, in treating of them in general. . 
Burva us, Butter, is a ſubſtance too well known 
to need deſcription, - 1 

F 2 Buttes 
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Butter is, like other oily. and fat ſubſtances, re- 
laxing and emollient : and is ſometimes uſed in un- 
guents : as in the unguentum tune of the preſent Edin- 
burg Pharmacopeia. _ 

CaLx viva, Quick lime. It is a ſpecies of earth 
produced by calcining marble, alabaſter, chatk, and 
Babe other kinds of earths and ſtones, by which a 
ſpecies of alkaline falt is generated; and it is ren- 
dered acrimonious and corroſive to animal ſub- 
ſtances. | | 

Lime is, from its corroſive quality, uſed in com- 
poſitions for cauſtics : and employed to the ſame 
purpoſe, in forming the lapis infernalis; which is 
produced by the ' combination of the faline part of 
the lime with that of the lixiviate, or fixt alkaline 
falt of vegetables; whence an extremely corroſive 
ſpecies of alkaline ſalt is afforded. The ſolution of 
the ſaline part, made by the addition of a copious 
quantity of water to the quick lime, is uſed internally 
as an alterative in- ſcorbutic and ſcrophulous caſes, 
and other topical diſeaſes proceeding from a cachectic 
habit: and alſo as a diſſolvent of ſtone and gravel. 
The ſalt, formed by combination of the ſaline part 
of the lime and lixiviate ſalt of vegetables, is, like- 
wiſe, uſed in the ſame intention; either in the ſtate 
of ſolution in water, under the name ſope lye, or 
combined with oil or fat, in the form of ſope. 

CaMrhox A, Campbor, is a vegetable ſubſtance of 
a peculiar kind, partaking both of the nature of eſſen- 
tial oils, and ſalts. It is of a pure white colour, and 
moderately tranſparent; of a pleaſant pungent ſcent; 
and ſo volatile, as to riſe with a ſmall degree of heat, 
and even to exhale ſo, as to impregnate the air in 
any cloſe place where it is ſet, without the application of 
heat. It is ſoluble in ſpirit of wine; and in the mi- 
neral acids : and, when accended or lighted will 
wholly conſume away in flame: from whence it is 
apparently of an oily or ſulphureous nature. 

This ſubſtance has been, in the light of an ex- 
ternal 
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ternal medicament, conſidered by many medicinal 
writers, as availing againſt inflammation : and 1s, 
therefore, uſed in the caſe of fore eyes, burns, ſcalds, 
and other accidents and diſeaſes, where that ſymptom 
occurs ; but ſuch a ſuppoſition ſeems contradictory 
to its real nature, and it is more juſtly applied as a 
diſcutient and corroborative, in the caſe of contuſions, 
or fluxion of cold and pituitous humours ; where, 
by gently ſtimulating and invigorating the relaxed 
and debilitated nerves, and muſcular fibres, it may 
cauſe them to propel the ſtagnated fluids. When 
uſed externally, it muſt either be diſſolved in ſpirit of 
wine, which is the moſt uſual method of its application; 
or mixt with unctuous ingredients, Internally ad- 
miniſtered, it is a moſt powerful antiſpaſmodic ; and, 
therefore, of great efficacy in removing thoſe diſeaſes 
of the nerves, which affect particular parts: but it 
ſhould be adminiſtered in the firſt ſtages of them. 

CANTHARIDES, Spaniſh Flies. They are a ſpecies 
of flies that contain a large proportion of epiſpaſtic 
matter ; which is ſoluble, both in ſpirit of wine, and 
water; and acts even with conſiderable force, while 
in its natural ſtate, in. the ſubſtance of the flies them- 
ſelves, The epiſpaſtic matter of cantharides has 
been, in general, ſaid to be of a ſaline nature: and, by 
ſome, ta be greatly volatile. But its folubility in ſpi- 
rit of wine, and conſiſtence when reduced to the 
ſtate of an extract, argue ſtrongly that it is not ſaline: 
and its enduring a long coction in water, without 
appearing to waſte by exhalation, proves its fixity. 
Cantharides have been denied by others, to afford an 
extract, by means of water, that had the true veſi- 
cative power. But both the decoction and tincture, 
when of due ſtrength, will raiſe bliſters powerfully ; 
if repeated embrocations be made with them on the 
ſame part. The principal intention of applying can- 
tharides externally is to raiſe bliſters in order to 
procure a quick diſcharge of matter; or to ſtimulate 


the whole nervaus your, in caſes where the _— 
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of the vis vitæ is neceſſary : but topically employed 
on parts, where the nerves are affected, they are 
the moſt powerful antiſpaſmodic : and there are in- 
ſtances where paralytic limbs have been reſtored to 
ſenſe and power of motion, by the uſe of the tincture 
in ſpirit of wine, even after they have a conſiderable 
time been wholly deprived of them: and all other known 
means have been tried in vain. The moſt, uſual method 
of application of cantharides externally, is the ſprink- 
ling them, in a powdered ſtate, on the ſurface of 
ſome adheſive plaſter : laying ſuch plaſter on the 
part to be bliſtered ; and continuing it there till the 
veſication appear to be duly performed: or the mix- 
ing them with unguents ; and ſpreading the compo- 
ſition on leather in form of a plaſter ; and proceeding 
afterwards as in the caſe of the other : but this be- 
ing, for the moſt part, repeated more than once, the 
effect is called a perpetual bliſter. Cantharides, given 
internally, are alſo found to be greatly antiſpaſmodic, 
and to remove paralytic complaints : eſpecially while 
recent : and they may be adminiſtered, either in the 
form of tincture in ſpirit of wine, or of decoction in 
water: which latter is more expedient with reſpect to 
the duly aſcertaining the doſe, There was formerly 
a great prejudice againſt the internal uſe of cantha- 
Tides ; of which, indeed, there is, even at preſent, 
ſome remains. Butit is without reaſon. For, if proper 
caution be obſerved with reſpect to the doſe, there 
can no inconvenience happen from the decoction, 
but the trouble of ſtrangury, or pain in making wa- 
ter; and this is incident only to ſome particular con- 
ſtitutions: which, however, will not be found ſo 
great as in the caſe of large bliſters: 
. CarNI SEMEN, Caraway ſeed, is produced from an 
umbelliferous plant, cultivated in Germany particu- 
larly : from whence the greateſt part of what is uſed 
with us is brought. Theſe ſeeds are long, brown, 
and ſtriated ;. two adhering together, according to 
the uſual appearance of the feed produced by um- 
ey ; belliferous 
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belliferous plants. They are of a warm, aromatic, 
agreeable flavour, with a correſpondent ſcent. 
Caraway ſeeds, containing a large proportion of 
eſſential aromatic oil, are moderately ſtimulating : 
and are, therefore, ſometimes uſed in compoſitions 
for external applications, where ſuch ingredients are 
wanting: as in the cataplaſma ? cymine of the London 


Pharmacopeia. Internally, they are antiſpaſmodie 


and corroborative. | 
CARYOPHILLL AROMATICI, Cloves, are a ſpicy 
fruit, brought from the Eaſt-Indies; of which, from 
their common uſe, the appearance is too well known 
to require deſcription. ' 
Cloves, containing a large proportion of eſſential 
oil, are conſiderably ſtimulating, and irritating: and 


are, therefore, uſed ſometimes, in external applica- 


tions, as diſcutient and antiſpaſmodic. They have 


particularly a place in the cataplaſma 2 cymine of the 


preſent London Pharmacopeia: and in the emplaſtrum 
fomachicum of the Edinburg Pharmacopeia. 

Ceyx, Onions, are too well known te need de- 
feription. 

Onions containing a volatile ſalt and ſpirit, and be- 
coming mucilaginous by boiling, are eſteemed ſup- 
purative : and have accordingly a place in the cata- 
Plaſma ſuppurans of the Edinburg Pharmacopeia. 

Cera, Bees wax, is a ſubſtance wo commonly 
known to require deſcription. 

Wax, both in is natural and bleached ftate, in the 
latter of which it is called white wax, is frequently 
uſed in external application ; but rarely alone. It has 
a ſlight digeftive power, as it irntates very gently: 
but its principal effect in the compoſitions which it en- 
ters, is the giving, by a perfect combination with them, 
a thick and ſolid conſiſtence to oils; and forming, with 
them, a proper baſis or vehicle for ſuch medicaments, 
as require to be applied in an unctuous form. The 
compoſitions of wax with oil, without further ad- 
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dition, anſwer alſo, in many uſes, a defenſative in- 
tention ; and are in ſome degree emallient. 

Cerx@ BUTYRUS ET OLEUM, Butter and oil of 
wax, is produced by diſtilling wax in a retort, with a 
gentle heat ; which brings the wax almoſt wholly over, 
of an unctuous, butter-hke conſiſtence: from whence 
this name 1s given to it. This butter, being again 
diſtilled two or three times, aſſumes a fluid form: 
and from its oleaginous conſiſtence, is then called 
the oil of wax. The butter is emollient and defenſa- 
tive : and, in many caſes, would anſwer the end 
better than moſt unctuous compoſitions. The oil is 
/ greatly emollient and relaxing ; and exceeds moſt 
other unctuous ſubſtances in that intention. 

-Cervussa, Ceruſe or Hhite lead, is lead corroded 
by means of vinegar, or ſome other vegetable acid. 
It is gently aſtringent ; and, conſequently, repellent : 
and is therefore uſed, together with emollient in- 
gredients, in the compoſitions of ointments, that are 
intended to refrigerate and mitigate inflammations ; 
and prevent fluxion ; as in the caſe of burns, fore ' 
eyes, &c. But all ſuch compoſitions are much leſs 
uſed in regular practice than formerly. 
_ - CHALvss,. Steel. It is not uſed in a ſimple ſtate, 
as a medicament externally ; but it has ſome relation, 
when internally given, to topical diſeaſes, by its 
great efficacy in removing obſtructions of the menſes ; 
which are frequently the fole occaſion of their pro- 
duction, and continuance in women. 

CHAM AMELUs, Camemile, is a plant that creeps 
upon the ground, with five-winged leaves cut into 
many thin flender diviſions : among which grow the 
flowers upon-long foot ſtalks, not thick together, nor 
copiouſly; but ſparſedly; and conſiſting of broad 
white. petala ſet about a yellow fiſtular thrum ; in 
which lie ſmall flat ſeeds. The root is compoſed of 
ſmall ſtrings, creeping and ſpreading in the ground: 
the leaves and flowers have a ſtrong, not ay vg 
cent, 
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ſcent, and a very bitter taſte. It grows upon heaths 
and commons ; flowering _ and July. 

The leaves and flowers of this plant, which are 


the parts moſt generally uſed in medicine, abound in 


a warm aromatic juice : and are, therefore, exter- 


nally corroborative and antiſpaſmodic. They are fre- 


quently made ingredients in emollient compound 
medicaments ; as fomentations, and the oleum vi- 
ride ; and are themſelves, by ſome writers, errone- 
ouſly ſaid to be emollient. But warm and irritating 
ſubſtances certainly counteract the relaxing power 
of the water, or oil; and promoting ſuppuration 


in caſes of fluxing ; rather tend to augment, than. 


diminiſh inflammation ; and ſhould, therefore, he 
omitted, unleſs where there are ſymptoms of ap- 


proaching mortification. They are uſed — 3 


in decoctions and glyſters, in caſes of ſtone, and 
ſtoppage- of urine, on the ſame ſuppoſition of their 


having emollient, or rather anodyne, virtues z but if 


they be of any avail in ſuch caſes, it muſt be by 
their increaſing the ſecretion of urine ; and invigo- 
rating the parts in their efforts to expel the obſtruct- 
ing matter. 

CicuTA, Hemlock, is a tall plant, a yard and half, 
or two yards high ; with ſmooth, round, hollow 
ſtalks, ſpotted with black and purple ſpots. It has 


many very large-winged leaves, which are divided- 


into a great many ſmaller fern-like ſections. On the 
tops of the branches, grow large umbels of white 
flowers; formed each of five ſmall leaves: after 
which come round,. deeply-furrowed, whitiſh feed. 
The root is thick and woody : the. whole plant has 
a ſtrong rank ſmell. It grows in fields, and by hedge 
ſides; and among rubbiſh ; and flowers in ſummer. 


Hemlock is ſaid to have the power of diculling 


ſchirrous, and other hard tumours : and, being 
combined with gum Ammoniacum, and other in- 


gredients, in the farm of a plaſter, is particularly 
applied to ſwellings of the liver and ſpleen, It is 
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not adminiſtered internally: being believed to be a 
violent poiſon. | 
CixgaEs Russ ici, (aur CLAveLLaTI,) Pearl 
aſbes. This ſubſtance, improperly called aſhes, is 
no other than the lixiviate, or fixt alkaline ſalt of 
vegetables, highly calcined after its ſeparation from 
the earth, produced together with it in the incineration. 
The ſame ſubſtance 1s afforded, in a greater or leſs 
Proportion, by moſt parts of vegetables, 'on burning 
them till. they be reduced to perfect aſhes. The 
\ Iixiviate or alkaline falt being produced, together 
with a ſimple earth in theſe aſhes, it may be ſeparatetl 
from ſuch earth, by adding boiling water to the 
aſhes : and, when the ſalt is diſſolved, decanting the; 
ſolution off from the ſediment ; or paſſing it through 
a filter of paper, and then evaporating the water till 
the ſalt becomes dry ; which, being afterwards cal- 
cined for ſome hours in a furnace, with a ſtrong heat, 
it will be the ſame with the ou aſhes ; or, indeed, 
with the fixed alkaline falt of any other vegetable pu- 
rified and calcined in the ſame manner. 
Pearl aſhes, and all other lixiviate ſalts, are cauſtic : 
having ſo ſtrong a corroſive power on the animal ſolids, 
as to produce an eſcar. They are, therefore, uſed 
in the compoſition of the beſt kinds of cauſtics : 
which are formed of ſope, and lime, with ſuch a 
proportion of theſe ſalts, as is ſufficient to acuate 
them to a due degree, according to the occaſion. 
CINNABAR NATIVUM ET PACTITIUM, Native 
and fatitious cinnabar, is a ſubſtance formed of mer- 
cury combined with mineral ſulphur; or brimſtone :. 
the native not differing from the factitious, if the 
proportion of the two conſtituents, and the degrees 
of purity be the ſame. The factitious is produced 
by mixing the mercury with the ſulphur, preyiouſly 
| melted by heat; and then ſubliming the compound 
in glaſs or earthen cucurbits, or bodies. Cinnabar 
has the ſpecific power of mercury in deſtroying the 
virus of the venereal, or other contagious diſeaſes z 
in 
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in which intention alone it is uſed externally. The 
manner of its application is, by fumigation of the 
parts affected: thoſe which are fo treated being moſt 
generally the parts of 2 or the throat and 
mouth : but, with reſpect to the latter, there is rea- 
ſon to ſuſpect that this method is attended with more 
inconveniences than benefit. Cinnabar is alſo fre- 
quently adminiſtered, as an alterative, for the cure 
of topical diſeaſes : but whatever other mercurials 
might effect, in the ſame caſes, there is great reaſon 
to doubt, whether this ſubſtance paſſes, in general fur- 
ther than the prima via: as it is ſeldom perceived to 
have that ſenſible effect on the body, which all the 
active preparations of mercury have : and though 
this is imputed to its combination with the ſulphur, 
that is ſuppoſed to reſtrain its power; yet the ſame 
principle, which is, that the ſulphur renders the mer- 


cury infoluble in water, and conſequently incom- - 
miſcible with the animal fluids, will equally impede .... 


its exerting its curative as well as other action, on 
the habit; or rather prevent its preſence where ſuch 
action is neceſſary. 

CixNAMOoMOUNH, Unnamon, is the bark of a tree, or 
ſnrub brought from the Eaſt-Indies of which the ap- 


arance is too well known from its common uſe, to 
need deſcription. 


Cinnamon contains a large proportion of aromatie 
eſſential oil: and is conſequently ſtimulating, and 
antiſpaſmodic. It is, therefore, ſometimes uſed, as 
well externally as internally, in compoſitions where 
ſuch aromatics have a place: particularly in the em- 
plaftrum ſtomachicum of the preſent London Pharma- 
copeia. pwn, 

Doorn AR VITRIOLI, Colcothar 4 vitriol, is the 
calx, or caput mortuum remaining after the calcina- 
tion of green vitriol or copperas : which is a combi - 
nation of iron with the vitriolie acid. | 

Colcothar is, when edulcorated, or purified from 
the remaining uncalcined vitriol, by repeated wafh- 


ings 
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in water, a calx of iron: or, in other words, a pure 
oker, or earth of iron, demetalized, by being diveſt- 
ed of the phlogiſtic part neceſſary to its metallic form. 
The calcined vitriol that is left after the diſtillation of 
vitriol per /e, for the obtaining its proper acid; or of 
vitriol and nitre for the obtaining aqua fortis; is 
generally uſed, to avoid the trouble of a ſpecial ope- 
ration : and this laſt, when thoroughly freed, fro 
the ſalts produced in the operation, by waſhing, will 
well enough anſwer the end. 

Colcothar has ſome conſiderable ſhare of aſtringent 

wer : and 1s, therefore, corroborative, and repel- 

nt; for the ſake of which qualities, it is fre- 
quently an ingredient in plaſters formed in thoſe 


intentions. 


CorxTex PerRUvianus, Peruvian bark, is the 


France of a tree which grows in Peru and Paraguay. 
his bark is brought hither in pieces that appear 
partly to be taken from branches of moderate 
thickneſs ; and partly from the twigs : which latter 
is in rolls like the caſſia lignea, or cinnamon. It is, 
when perfect, of a bright cinnamon colour on the 
inſide ; which, when the pieces are broken, is full 
of ſhining particles ; the outſide being of a brownith 
colour, and ſometimes inclined to white, with moſs 
frequently growing on it; and having ſeveral tranſ- 
verſe clefis or cracks. | | 
The Peruvian bark is a moſt powerful corroborative, 
and febrifuge ; having aſubaſtringent and ſtimulating 
uality, that braces and reſtores due tone to the 
bres, removes nervous relaxations, and increaſes 
the vis vite : producing, conſequently, a due ſtate 
of the ſecretions, and a right craſis of the blood and 
humours. Jt is not uſed externally ; nor any prepa- 
ration of it: hut internally adminiſtered, it is found 
of | ER: efficacy in the cure of mortifications: where 
the languid and debilitated ſtate of the ſolids prevent a 
ſeparation. It is alfo ſaid to avail greatly in the caſe 
of foul ſcorbutic ulcers : which by n te 
| : - nadit ; 
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habit, it renders kindly: and this effect may be 
reaſonably accounted for, in cafes where the depra- 
vity of the hamours, cauſing the vitious ulcerations 
are owing to a putrid ſtate of the blood, prod 
by the want of due ſecretions. There are inſtances, 
likewiſe, of extraordinary antifpaſmodic effects re- 
ſalting from the ufe of the bark; where the action 
of particular parts, that had been loft, or greatly im- 
paired for a long time, has been reſtored by it. 

CoryLevon, of Umsrticuvs venerts, Nævel- wort, 
is a plant, of which the root has many fibres at the 
bottom: from whence ſ ring ſeveral thick ſacculent 
leaves; the lowermoſt of which have their foot-ſtalks 
fer on upon the fide of the leaf, that is round and 
crenated about the edges; but the upper leaves; 
which are round and fomewhat hollow, have the 
foot-ſtalks inſerted into the middle. The flowers 
grow on the tops of the branches, in long ſpikes of 
a whitiſh-green colour ; hollow, and of an oblong 
cylindrical ſhape ; each of which is ſucceeded 
two little horned veſſels; in which are contained, 
- many ſmall ſeeds. It grows upon old ſtone walls and 
buildings, in ſeveral parts of England ; and flowers 
in May. 

The leaves of this plant are eſteemed emollient : 
and made an ingredient in ſome of the former offici- 
nal unguents. The juice of them, applied to the 
parts affected, were alſo uſed in eryſipelatous, and 
other caſes ; and to mitigate the pain of the piles. 

Crocus, Saffron, is the ſtamina of the plant called 
the CRocus VERUS SATIVUS AUTUMNALIS, or ma- 
nured crocus, dried in a proper kiln ; and formed it 
to ſquare cakes by preſſure. 2 

Saffron contains a ſubſtance of a peculiar nature, 
ſolüble both in water and vinous ſpirit; and having 
the warm irritating qualities of aromatics. | Applied 
externally, the ſaffron, therefore, promotes ſuppura- 
tion in tumours ; in order to which effect, it is added 
to cataplaſms uſed in that intention; as alſo, in com- 
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bination with other ingredients, formed into a plaſter, 
which bears its name: and which, though diſuſed 
here, has yet a place in the Edinburg Pharmacopeia. 
Saffron is ſaid likewiſe to have an anodyne power, aſ- 
ſwaging the pain in inflammations. Internally, it is 
cordial and corroborative. 

CuPRUM, Copper. This metal is too common to 
require deſcription. | 

It is never uſed medicinally in a ſimple ſtate : but, 
diſſolved in vinegar, or a ſolution of alkaline ſalts, it 
is applied as a detergent to foul ulcers ; which inten- 
tion it well anſwers, 3 

CyMint SEMEN, Cammin ſeed. This feed is of a 
long ſtriated form; yellowiſh brown colour; and 
ſtrong, though not unpleaſant ſcent. It is the pro- 
duce of a plant growing in warm climates : and is 
principally brought to us from Sicily and Malta. 
The cummin ſeed is of a gently irritating antiſ- 
paſmodic nature : and is, therefore, frequently uſed, 
combined with unctuous ingredients, in the form 
of a plaſter, to remove nervous pains in the fide and 
breaſts. | | 

Dic1TAL1s, Fox-glove, is a plant which has its 
lower leaves long, large, and ſharp-pointed, ſome- 
what rough and hairy, and indented about the edges. 
The ftalks riſe to be two or three feet high, with 
ſeveral ſmaller leaves growing on them. The flowers, 
which are ſet in a long ſpike, all on one fide of the - 
ſtalk, are large and hollow ; in ſhape like a thimble, 
and of a reddifh colour ; having. the under lip full 
of white ſpots. They are ſucceeded by round oval 
ſeed · veſſels, divided into two cells, full of ſmall 
dark brown ſeeds. The root is long and large; 
of a brown colour and full of fibres. This herb 
grows in hedges, and lanes ; and flowers in June, 
and July. | TRY 

The flowers of this plant are ſuppoſed to have a 
ſpecific quality againſt ſcrophulous diſeaſes .:, and 
have been much recommended to be uſed, 1 the 
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form of an-unguent, applied to ulcers, when they 
make too copious a diſcharge. ; (4 
ELA CAMPANULA, Ellicampane, is a very large 
lant ; having great thick roots, divided into ſeveral 
ranches, brown without, and white within; and 
of a very ſtrong ſcent. The lower leaves are ve- 
ry long, and large ; ſoft, and hairy underneath, 'and 
green above; broadeſt in the middle, and ſharp- 
pointed at the end. It has ſometimes one, and 
ſometimes more ſtalks : which are divided toward 
the top, into ſeveral branches ; and grow to be four 
or five feet high; the leaves are ſet on the ſtalks 
without foot-ſtalks ; being ſhort and broad at the 
bottom; and ending ſharp-pointed. The flowers 
grow on the tops of the ſtalks; and are near as 
big as a ſun- flower; conſiſting of a great number 
of long and very narrow petala, ſet about large 
brown fiſtular thrums ; which paſs away into down, 
containing ſlender longiſh ſeed. It grows in moiſt 
fields, and meadows, in ſeveral parts of England. 
The roots of ellicampane are gently irritating z 
and were formerly ſuppoſed to have a ſpecific qua- 
lity in curing the itch ; and alſo to avail againſt 
the gout. They were uſed, combined with other 
ingredients, in the form of ointments, and liniments : 
to one compoſition for which, they gave the name of 
unguentum enulatum. | 
EvenokBiuUM, Gum Eupborbium, is the inſpiſſated 
juice of the plant of that name. It is the produce 
of very hot countries : and brought over here m ſmall 
drops, of a browniſh yellow colour, with little or no 
mel! but inflaming the noſe, and cauſing vio- 
tent ſneezing ; and, if taſted, ſeeming as it were, to 
burn the mouth and throat. | 
It is very irritating and cauſtic : and has been 
uſed externally for exfoliating carious bones; and 
alſo-as an ingredient in ſome ſuppurative and digeſ- 
tive plaſters. | | | 
FexrvM, Iron, requires no deſcription : nor is it 
q '. +» Cres 
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externally uſed as a medicament in a ſimple tate. 
The ſalt, formed of it by combination with the vi- 
triolic acid, is indeed uſed externally ; but being ob- 
tained for the purpoſes of ſurgery in a mineral ſtate, 
it will be moſt properly treated of as a true ſimple. 
Internally, ſteel in ſpecie is uſed as a corroborative and 
emmenagogue : in which laſt intention, it appears 
more efficacious than any other ſubſtance hitherto 
known : and in thoſe views it has relation to the cure 
of topical diſeaſes. 

Fici, Figs, are dried fruit, too well known to need 
deſcription. 

Figs are eſteemed diſcutient, and ſuppurative : 
and are frequently uſed in cataplaſms ; particularly 
in the cataplaſma maturans of the London Phar- 
macopeia ; and the /uppurans of the Edinburg Phar- 
macopeia. 8 

FoE NIC VII DULCIS SEMEN, Sweet-fennel ſeed, is 

brought hither from Germany; and is, in appear- 
ance, flattiſh, long, ſtriated, and ſomewhat crooked ; 
of a yellowiſh colour ; and ſtrong ſcent of fennel ; 
but with a ſweeter taſte than the ſeed of common fen- 
nel : than which, it 1s alſo longer, more crooked, yel- 
lower, and leis flat. 
_  $weet-fennel ſeed is gently ſtimulating ; and, there- 
fore, eſteemed antiſpaſmodic, corroborative, and diſ- 
cutient-: but it is not, at preſent, much uſed in regu- 
lar practice; unleſs in the cataplaſma aromaticum of 
the Edinburg college. 

FoxxI GRA&Aci SEMEN, Fenugreek ſeed, Theſe 
ſeeds which grow in long ſlender flattiſh pods, are 
yellow; hard; of a ſquare figure; and of a very 
ſtrong unpleaſant ſmell : being the produce of a 
trifoliated liguminous plant, cultivated in ſeveral parts 
abroad, for the ſake of the ſeed ; from whence it is 
brought here. 

It is uſed in cataplaſms as a ſuppurative: and in 
fomentations, baths, and glyſters, as an emollient, 
and anodyne. But it is, in general, greatly diſuſed 
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in the modern improved practice; as its efficioy,— 
comparatively to that of other medicines, does not 
countervail the i inconvemence of its offenſive ſmell. 
It has, however, a place in the oil of njucilages of 
the London Pharmacopeia. 

GaLBanuM, Cum galbanum, is 2 gum reſin of 4 
ſoftiſh conſiſtence, and ſomewhat adheſive ; and of 
a ſtrong penetrating ſcent, moſt generally not 
grateful, | 

Galbanum abounds in a hot ſtimulating oil: and 
being therefore irritating and warming, is capable o 
acting as a ſuppurative and corroborative; and ac- 
cordingly makes an ingredient in the emplaſtrum 


commune cum gummis of the London Pharmacopeia ;z 


and the emplaſtrum gummoſum of the Edinburg : and 
the ſuppurating cataplaſms of both. It ts allo ſaid, 
by writers, to be emollient : but certainly that effe& 
cannot be produced by irritation. 

Gr asT Um, Woad, is a herbaceous plant, of which 
the lower leaves are large, long, and ſmooth ; broad- 
eſt and round-pointed towazds the end ; and of 
a blueiſh green colour. The ſtalks grow to be 
about a — high, thickly beſet with narrow ſharp- 
pointed — without footſtalks, and as it were 
encompaſſing them with too lender auricles; The 


flowers are numerous, growing on the tops of the 


ſtalks, umbel-faſnion, and conſiſting each of four 
ſmall yellow leaves. The feed is long, flender, and 
flat, in ſhape like that of the aſh. The root is thick, 
and woody; ſinking deep into the earth. It is 
found wild in feverat places: but is frequently ſown 
in the fields for the uſe of the dyers. 

Woad is faid to be aſtringent : and therefore; 
fometimes applied as a ſtyptic, in caſes of hæ- 


morrhages : as alſo, commixt with other ingredi- 


ents in the form of a plaſter, to prevent the in- 
ereaſe of ruptures, to remove the weakneſs cauſed 
by ſprains, and to E relaxed joints. Inter- 


nally 
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nally it is adminiſtered to ſtop effuſions of blood from 
ruptured veſſels. 

GUMMI AMMONIACUM, Gum Anmoniacum, or Ar- 
moniac, is a gum reſin of a peculiar nature ; form- 
ing -a turbid ſolution, of a white colour, in any 
aqueous fluid. It is ſuppoſed to be the inſpiſſated juice 
of a ſpecies of the ferula: and is brougbt here 
in ſmall pieces, which are apt to adhere to each o- 
ther. They are yellowifh on the outſide, and white 
within : and of a peculiar bitterifh flavour. 

Sum Ammoniac is eſteemed, in external appli- 
cation, to be ſuppurative, and diſcutient, according 
to the circumſtanees; and has, conſequently, a place 


in ſereral of the compefitions formed in thoſe 


jntentions: as particularly in the emplaſtrum 6 mu- 
cilagiuibus of the preſent London Pharmacopeia, and 
the emplaſtrum gummoſum of the Edinburg. 

GuMMl ARABLCUM, Cum Arabic, is a true gum 5. 
being ſoluble in water; of a white or very light 
bones colour, and confiderably tranſparent. when 


Gum Arabic diſſolved in water, makes a ſtrong 
mucilage : which, being taken inwardly, is ſuppoſed. 
to Jubricate the glands. and veſſels ; and prevent 
the inflammation and pain cauſed by the acrimonious 
Kate of the fluids : as alſo that ariſing from the na- 
tural pungency of the urine in its paſſage; where the 
Parts are ulcerated or excoriated. 

GyMMi. BLEMI, Gam elemi, is a reſinous ſubſtance, 
of a ſoftiſh conſiſtence, a yellowiſh white colour, and 
pleaſant ſcent: and is brought here from the Weſt- 
Indies, in oval cakes wrapt up m the leaves of flags, 
or other plants. j 

Gum elemi abounding, like other reſins of the 
fame kind, in a warm etherial oil, is irritating : 
and, being therefore applied to tumours, it is ſup- 

urative ; and to ulcers digeſtive : and is aceording- 
ly a principal ingredient in the unguent called i- 
nemen- 
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nementum arces ;. but by the college of London, at 


preſent, unguentum e gummi clemi. It is allo ſaid to 
emollient, and anodyne ; qualities contrary, as was 
obſerved before, to the nature of irritating ſubſtan-- 
Ces. Fr 4 
_ Hsoer4, Joy. This plant is too commonly known 
to want deſcription. | _ err 
The leaves of ivy were frequently applied to i 
ſues, and other ulcers, as a defentative and emo 
lent : but this, at preſent, is ſeldom done in regu- 
lar practice : plaſters, gently digeſtive, ſupplying their 
pO | 
: HeLLzzoRUs tus (aur VeRATRUM,) Vite 
Bellebore. The roots of this plant, which are the 
part uſed in medicine, are large, and of a tape- 
ring figure; the head being very thick, of a white 
colour, very full of fibres on the whole ſurface, and 
of a hot nauſeous taſte. The Plant grows natu- 
rally in the mountainous parts of Switzerland, Au- 
ſtria and Stiria ; but flouriſhes in our gardens, with 
great increaſe by offsets, as a native plant, wy 
The roots of white hellebore are uſed, compound- 
ed with other ingredients, in the form of an unguent, 
to remove tetters, and other foul eruptians ; and, 
particularly, for the cure of the itch. | 
HELLE BZORUS NIGER, Black hellebore,. The roots 
of this plant, which are the medicinal part, are of 
' a blackiſh colour, thick at the head, full of large 
blackiſh fibres, and branching. It grows native 
in the Game places as the white hellebore ; and, 
like it, is eaſily naturalized in this country: grow- 
ing, on tranſplantation, in gardens without any par- 
ticular culture, | | | 
The roots of black hellebore are uſed externally, 
in the ſame manner as the white, for cutaneous 
diſeaſes ; and internally, it is adminiſtered as an 
emmenagogue ; in which intention it is found ve- 
ry efficacious, | oo 
Hyeegricun, St. Fobn's wort, grows to be above 
Po. two 
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two feet high, very much ſpread out into branches : 
which are- ſmooth and round, having, at each joint, 
two ſmall oblong leaves, growing without foot-ſtalks, 
with three pretty large veins running on the back- 
fide of each; and a great number of ſmall perfo- 
rations, which appear on holding it up againſt the 
light: whence the plant is called perforata, The 
flowers are numerous, on the tops of the branches; 
conliſting of five yellow petals, with a great number 
of apices, and ſtamina ; and, when bruiſed between 
the fingers emitting a bloody juice. The ſeed - veſſel 
is longiſh and angular, ſomewhat like a corn of bar- 
ley, divided into three partitions which are full of 
very ſmall brown ſeeds, that have a ſmell ſomewhat 
like reſin. The root is hard, and woody; ſpreading _ 
much, and' abiding many years. It grows in hedges, 
and amongſt buſhes ; and flowers in June, and July. 
St. John's wort is eſteemed amongſt the principal 
of the vulnerary claſs of ſimples: and. has a part in 
many of the former compoſitions for external appli- | 
cations in that intention; but at preſent, the oil form 
ed from it by infuſion, is moſt uſed. 

LABDA NUM. Labdanum is a reſinous ſubſtance, 
brought from Candia, and other places in the Archi- 
pelago ; of which the beſt is in pieces' of a ſhining 
black colour, when broken; a hard conſiſtence, when 
cold, but eaſily ſoftening, with a gentle heat; and of 
a ſtrong, but agreeable ſcent. There are two 
other 8 ſorts: of which the better is formed 
into rolls, like Spaniſh juice of liquorice, and the worſt 
into twiſted rolls, like ſmall wax tapers. 

This gum. abounds in a warm etherial oil: and, 
being gently irritating, may therefore be properly 
deemed ſuppurative, digeſtive, or corroborative, ac- 
cording to the application, when mixt, with other in- 
gredients, in the form of plaſters or unguents. 
It has a place in the emplaſtrum ſtomachicum of the 
London Pharinacopeia. 

LIS CALAMINaR1s, Calamine ſtone, is one of the 
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ares of zinc, containing a conſiderable quantity of 
that ſemi- metal, combined with lapidaceous earths, 
and, frequently, mineral ſulphur. It is found in the 
form of a ſtone af various hues, of yellow, or brown : 
but nevertheleſs appearing as if calcined. 
Lapis calaminaris has a gentle aſtringent power : 
and is, therefore, repellent. - It is, in conſequence 
this quality, in great uſe at preſent, combined with 
proper unctuous ſubſtances in the form of a cerate; 
as a general cicatrizer of ulcers, or excoriated parts : 
and ſometimes alſo in that of an unguent, for re- 
moving the fluxion and inflammation of fore eyes, 
LaPis HEMATITES, Blocd-ſtone, is an ore of iron, 
under the appearance of a ſtone, of a red colour, 
which it imparts alſo to the ſurfaces of bodies rubbed 
with it; heavy; and ſometimes ſtriated, and fre- 
quently as it were chryſtalized. 12 
Blood-ſtone has the ſame virtues as the lapis ca- 
laminaris; and has been ſometimes applied to the 
ſame purpoſes in medicine: but is, at preſent, much 
diſuſed. 
LAvENDULA, Lavender, is a plant too well known 
to require deſcription. | 
Lavender, containing a warm ethereal oil, is anti- 
. ſpaſmodic : and is ſometimes externally uſed in baths 
and fomentations. It has the ſame virtues internally; 
but is ſeldom adminiſtered in ſpecie: the eſſential oil, 
extracted by diſtillation, being uſed inſtead of the in- 
tire ſubſtance of the plant. IN} 
Lavkrus, The bay-tree, is too well known to require 
deſcription. | | 
The leaves of the bay-tree are gently ſtimulating ;z 
and, being conſequently antiſpaſmodic and corrobo- 
rative, may be properly uſed in thoſe intentions: but 
they are moſt frequently introduced into emollient 
fomentations; where as was obſerved before, ſti- 
mulating ſubſtances have no concern; unleſs when 
Hos is danger of an approach to a gangrenous 
te. | 
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The berries of the bay- tree have the ſame qualities 
as the leaves; and are compounded, with other in- 
gredients, into the form of plaſters, unguents, and 
cataplaſms: as in the emplaſtrume cymine of the Lon-. 
don Pharmacopeia, and in the cataplaſma aromaticum 
of the Edinburg, An oil is alſo extracted from the 
berries, by expreſſion. | | 
LICRHEN TERRESTRIS, (aur LICHEN CINEREVS 
TERRESTRIS,) Ground. liber wort, is an herb, of which 
the root conſiſts only of ſmall fibres, that faſten in 
the earth a cluſter of thick crumpled hollow leaves, 
of an aſh- colour on the upper fide, but whiter un- 
derneath, Where the roots are emitted; and of theſe 
alone the plant is compoſed. The manner of fructi- 
fication is too obſcure to be explained. 
This plant is eſteemed a ſpecific againſt the rabies, 
or maniacal fever, cauſed by the bite of mad dogs. 
But the certainty of its having any ſuch virtue, is not 
well eſtabliſhed hitherto. | 
Eftrom ALBUM, bite lily, is too common to need 
deſcription, | 
The roots of white lilies contain a mucilaginous 
matter: and are frequently uſed in ſuppurative cata- 
laſms : and emollient fomentations, particularly the 
ſuppurating cataplaſm of the Edinburg Pharmacopeia, 
The flowers are ſaid to anſwer the ſame end: but are 
not ſo often uſed ; being moſt difficult to be pro- 
cured, and affording much leſs of that matter on 
which their efficacy depends. 
Li ARIA, Toad-flax, is a plant with white ſlen- 
der creeping roots: from which ariſe ſeveral ſtalks, 
a foot or more in height, covered all over with 
long narrow ſharp-pointed leaves, of a blueiſn green | | 
colour, On the top of the ſtalks grow ſeveral 
oy large yellow flowers, of a ſingle leaf, the fore 
part having the figure of a gaping mouth, the hin- 
der part a heel or ſpur. The under lip is largeſt, - 
downy or hairy in the inſide, and of a ſaffron co- 
pour. The ſeed is ſmall, black, and flattiſh, grow- 


ing 
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ing in a round bicapſular ſeed ·veſſel. This herb 
grous every where upon banks, and hedges; and 
flowers in Joby: 7 65 | 

The toad-flax is gently irritating 3 and ſomewhat 
aſtringent. It is externally uſed in the form of 
an ointment : but melt frequently in the caſe of 
the piles. | | 28 
LINI SEMEN, Linſerd, is the produce of the 
herb flax; and too well known to require deſcrip- 
tion. : 

Linſeed, on being infuſed in water, affords a thick 
-infipid mucilage; and, conſequently, like other ſuch 
ſubſtances, is emollient and ſuppurative: in Which 
intentions, it is frequently uſed externally, in the 
form of cataplaſms' and fomentations; and it has 
a place alſo in the oil of mucilages of the London 
Pharmacopeia. | 

E1THARGYROS, Litharge. This ſubſtance is lead 
calcined in the refinement of gold and ſilver: but it 
does not, nevertheleſs, differ from lead reduced to the 
Kate of a calx in any other way. 

Litharge is not uſed in a fimple ſtate in medicine: 
but having the quality of being ſoluble in ſubſtan- 
tial oils, it becomes, in combination with them, a 

oper ſubſtance for plaſters: which are either ap- 
no ſimply; or made the baſis of other compo- 
itions. The litharge of itſelf, when combined with 
the oil, has, however, only -a ſmall degree of ac- 
tive power: which is that of repelling gently : 
and its utility hes, therefore, principally in giving 
a proper conſiſtence to the compoſition; and in 
correcting the relaxing quality of the oi; as well 
as its putreſcence. Minium, or red lead, or lead 
any other way calcined till it aſſume a4 pulverine 
form, may be ſubſtituted for the htharge ; which; as 
was juſt before obſerved, does not differ from them, 
but in the manner of calcination ; borrowing nothing 
from the gold or filver. © wi hoe 

MALVA vULGARIS, Common mallows, is a plant, 

| G 4 7 that 
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- that has a thick whitiſh root, running down deep 
into the ground, with ſeveral branches and fibres. 
The lower leaves have very long hairy foot-ſtalks ; 
being of a round, form, but divided into five blunt 
indented ſections. The ſtalk 1s large, two or three 
feet high, ſomewhat hairy, beſet: with leaves which 
are- leſs round than the lower, and having the 
indented ſections more conſpicuous. The flowers 
are monopetalous ; but cut into five ſegments of 
a bright red colour, with a number of deeper co- 
loured veins interſperſed... They grow in a double 
calyx ; the outer conſiſting of three y and the inner 
of five parts. The ſeeds, as they lie together, are 
flattiſh and round: repreſenting a cheeſe. This 
herb is found every where by the way ſides : and 
flowers in May and June. | | 

Common mallows is of the ſame nature with marſh- 
mallows ; but ſuppoſed to be inferior in virtue. It 
is, nevertheleſs ſubſtituted for the latter, where that 
is not to be obtained: and affords, by decoction, 
a mucilage that is emollient ; as are, likewiſe, the 
leaves themſelves, or the flowers, when uſed in the 
form of a cataplaſm : or, mixt with oily ſubſtan- 
ces, in form of a plaſter. | ; 

MarxjoRanus, Marjoram, is an herb too well 
known to need deſcription. 

Marjoram is a warm aromatic herb; and is 
ſometimes uſed in external applications ; particu- 
larly the oleum viride of the preſent London Phar- 
macopeia. | | 
„ Masrichz, Maſtich, is a reſinous ſubſtance, ob- 
tained from the lentiſcus, or maſtich tree: as is 
ſaid, only in the iſland of Chios, in the Archipe- 
lago. It is in the form of drops, that are hard, 
brittle, tranſparent, and of a yellowiſh white colour, 
agreeable ſmell, and aſtringent taſte. | 
Maſtich, like other reſinous bodies, is ſtimulating, 
and warming: and, therefore, antiſpaſmodic, and 
corroborative, It is uſed in theſe intentions, un 

| 1 
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ly, combined with other ingredients, both in form 
of plaſters, and unguents : and it is ſaid, likewiſe, 
to be extremely efficacious in preſerving the gums or 
teeth: for which end it is chewed, and kept in the 
mouth. Fer A 

Mer, Honey, is a ſubſtance too well known to need 
deſcription. Honey was formerly in great uſe in me- 
dicine as well externally as internally. But is now 


more rarely employed. 


Honey, when externally applied, ſtimulates : and, 
by its irritating power, is gently detergent : though 
it is ſeldom, at preſent, employed in this intention, 
except in compoſitions with more powerful ingredi- 


- ents, 


MeLitotus, Melilot, is a plant, which has a 
large, woody, ſpreading white root : from which 
ſpring many ſlender channelled ſmooth ſtalks, two, 
or three feet high : having, at every joint, three ob- 
long round- pointed green leaves, ſet together upon 
one foot-ſtalk, and ſerrated about the edges, and 
frequently gnawed by inſects. The flowers grow on 
long ſpikes ; being yellow, and papilionaceous, or in 
ſhape of pea-blofſoms,. but much leſs: and to each 
of them ſucceeds a ſmall rough round pod. The 


whole plant, but eſpeciaily the flowers, have a 


ſtrong pleaſant ſmell. This herb grows, frequently, 
among the corn; and in hedges: and flowers in 
une. * 25 


Melilot is ſaid to be mollifying, diſeuſſing, and 


anodyne; and was, therefore, formerly vſed in ca- 
taplaſms, and fomentations, in thoſe intentions. It 
is, nevertheleſs, irritating, and conſequently more 
properly a digeſtive : to which end, it was, till late- 
ly, an ingredient in the compoſition of a- plaſter, 
that was in general uſe for bliſters. But this plaſter 
is now rejected, for that purpoſe, in the modern 
improved practice: and the herb itſelf will, moſt 
probably, with the great multiplicity of others for- 
merly * unneceſſarily for intentions that could 
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be equally well or better effected m therm, be 
wholly laid aſide. 

Ma Nr HA SATIVA, Garden-mini, is an herb too 
well known to need deſcription. 

Mint contains a warm eſſential oil, and aro- 
matic ſpirit : and is, conſequently, gently ſtimu- 
tating : on which account it is  antiſpaſmodic, 
when externally apphed ; and cordial, when in- 
ternally taken. It has accordingly a place in the 
cataplaſma aromaticum of the Edinburg Pharmaco- 
peia. 

Mzxcunius, Quick-filver. See ARGENTUM 
VIVUM, 

- MercURIvus CALCINATUS, AUT MERCUR1US PRE- 
CIPITATUS PER 8E, Calcined mercury, or Precipitate 
per /e, is mercury converted into a red powder, 
by ſubjefting it, with an expanded ſurface, to a 
Heat, leſs than will evaporate it, for a conſidera- 
ble length of time; ſuffering the air to have free 
acceſs to the ſurface. 

Precipitate per ſe has the ſpecific powers of mer- 
Eury : and excites great evacuations ; particularly as 
a cathartic. It is not ufed externally : but inter- 
nally it is adminiſtered in venereal cafes ; and for the 
eure of ſcorbutic and other . that produce 
topical ſymptoms. 

Mx ounius PRECIPITATUS Alnus, bite preci- 
pitate F mercury. There are two very different 
preparations ; which go under this title: and which 
are propetly diſtinguiſhed by different names in 
the Edinburg Pharmacopeia. The one is a pre- 
cipitation of the mercury from ſublimate, by means 

fixt alkaline ſalts: in which ſtate it is depri- 
ved of the greateſt part of the acid, combined with 
it in the form of ſublimate; and, lofing conſequent- 
ly its corfoſive property, is, therefore, rightly called, 
in the Edinburg Pharmacopeia, mercurius precipita- 
tus dultis, or ſweet precipitate. The other is a 
e of mercury combined with ſpirit of 
# . nitre, 
f 


N 
ö 
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nitre, by the addition of ſea-falt, on the principle 
explained in the Ins#1TuTts of Exv2 n1MENTAL Cur» 
MIsTRY, under the name of precipitation by corroflon : 
in conſequence of which, retaining its full propor- 
tion of acid, though part of it be ſpirit of nitre, and 
part of it ſpirit of falt, it is equally corroſive with the 
ſublimate itſelf. | 

The ſweet precipitate has the ſpecific powers of 
mercury, without the corroſive nature of the ſaline 
preparations ; and is, therefore, extremely proper 
for external uſe, combined with unctuous ingredi- 
ents, for the cure of the itch; and other ſuch cu- 
taneous diſorders as require the application of mer- 
curials. The white corroſive precipitate may be 
uſed where mercurial cauſtics are wanted; but it 
is not often applied by ſurgeons,” though frequently 


2 


* 


by farmers. | 1 
MeRcUuRiUs PRECIPITATUS RUBER, Red precipt- 
tate of mercury, is a combination of mercury; with 
a leſs proportion of nitrous acid, than will produce 
a ſaline ſtate of the compound. It is prepared, 
by diſſolving the mercury in ſpirit of nitre; then 
evaporating to dryneſs the ſalt produced; and at- 
terwards ſubjeQting it to a calcining heat, till, by 
driving off a part of the acid, the remaining ma 
be converted to a ſubſtance of a bright red co- 
lour; not ſaline, but corroſive in a conſiderable de- 
gree ; though not equal to that, which it had before 
it ſuffered this change by heat; nor to that of the 
corroſive ſublimate. | | 
Red precipitate has the ſpecific properties of mer- 
cury, with ſome proportion of eſcarotic power: and 
it is, therefore uſed moſt commonly as a deter- 


gent for ulcers foul from venereal virulence : and 


ſometimes in others; but with leſs proſpect of ad- 
vantage: not being ſuperior, unleſs where its ſpe- 
cific virtue is in queſtion, to other detergents. It 
is alſo of late given internally in ſome topical 
caſes where mercurials are required; but oo 
7 ; t * 
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the addition of opium : without which it would 
produce troubleſome ſymptoms in. the inteſtines. 

MszRcuR1us SUBLIMATUS CORROSIVUS, Corrofiue 
mercury ſublimate, is a metallic ſalt formed of mer- 
 cury, and the acid of ſea-falt. It has been moſt 
commonly prepared from a mixture of mercury, 
ſea-ſalt, nitre, and green vitriol, ſubjected to a due 
heat in proper ſubliming glaſſes: from whence it 
riſes in cakes of a white, glittering, granulated ap- 
pearance. But no part of the green vitriol, or ni- 
tre, enters into its compoſition: the uſe of thoſe 
ingredients, being only to ſeparate the acid of the 
ſea · ſalt from the natron, or alkaline baſis, in order 
to its combination with the mercury : which would 
be otherwiſe prevented by the ſuperior attraction 
of the natron with that acid. In the impro- 
ved practice of chemiſtry, the acid of the ni- 
tre only is added, as in the proceſs of the preſent 
Pharmacopeia of Edinburg : or, which is much chea- 
per, the acid of vitriol; as in the proceſs given in 
a late treatiſe, called Tame ELANORATORYW LAID 
ePEN : either of which anſwer equally well the 
ſame end, as the crude vitriol and nitre, in ſe- 
parating the acid of ſea-falt, in order to its action on 
the mercury. | 
Corroſive mercury ſublimate has the ſame ſpeci- 
fic property in the cure of diſeaſes as the crude 
mercury, or other preparations of it: and is, be- 
Aides, greatly cauſtic. It is not, however, frequent- 
ly applied externally ; the other preparation, above 
explained, called the red precipitate of mercury, 
taking place of it in that view. But a ſolution * 
of it in vinous ſpirit, has lately been adminiſtered 
in venereal caſes, under the name of Neapolitan 
drops : though it is now ſaid, without any certainty 
of the ſucceſs at firſt expected, unleſs it be joined to 
other medicaments. 

Me RCUR1US SUBLIMATUS DULCIS, ET CALOMEL, 
Mercurius dulcis & calomel, are combinations of the 

| . COT- 
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cortoſive ſublimate, with an additional quantity of 
mercury, by trituration, and repeated ſublimations : 
through which means the corroding power of the 
ſublimate is taken off; and it is rendered more leni- 
ent and fafe for internal uſe. When the ſublimation 
is only repeated three times, the produce is called 
mercurius dulcis ; but, when ſeven times, calomel. 
 Mercurius dulcis & calomel have the ſpecific pro- 
perties of mercury : and are capable, when taken 
internally, of being conveyed mto the habit ; which 
crude mercury, uncombined with acids, ' refuſes; 
while, at the ſame time the proportion of acid is not 
ſo great, as to render them corrofive and too active, 
as the ſublimate and other ſaline combinations of 
mercury and acids. Mercurius dulcis & calomel are, 
therefore,. the moſt frequently admmiſtered of any 
mercurials : as being the moſt efficacious of any, 
that are ſafe : and they are of great moment in the 
cure of topical diſorders : as well ſuch as ariſe from 
the venereal diſeaſe, and other contagious virutence, 
as from fcrophulous, and other glandular diſorders; 
or the defect of due fecretions and evacuations. Ex- 
ternally, mercurius dulcis & calomel are rarely "uſed, 
though they might be applied in unguents with the 
fame effect as the white precipitate. The additional 
repetitions of the ſublimation, which make the dif- 
ference betwixt mercurius dulcts & calomet, are not at 
preſent believed neceſſary to the perfection of the 
medicine ; provided a thorough commixture of the 
feveral parts of the cakes by mechanical means be 
made betwixt each ſublimation. 

MiLLEPEDEs, Foodhce, are too well known to 
require deſcription. . 

Woodlice have, in a leſs degree, the ſame quali- 
ties, as cantharides ; but not in a ſufficient proportion 
to produce the ſame effect, when externally applied. 

They have, however, a ſtrong antiſpaſmodie power, 
by their irritation: and ſtimulate the glands, when 
remiſs in their ſecreting action, to a due diſcharge of 

their 
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their office; enabling them to propel the ſtagnated 
and. concreted juices, which cauſe obſtructions in 
them, Though they are not, therefore, externally 
uſed : yet they have been frequently adminiſtered 
internally: and, as is ſaid, with great ſucceſs. in 
ſerophulous and ſcorhutic caſes : particularly tumours 
of the glands of the neck, and fore eyes: and alſo 
in obſtinate and ill conditioned ulcers attending thoſe 
diſeaſes. They have been alſo given in paralytic, and 
other topical nervous complaints, with the like pro- 
bability of ſacceſs, | { 

M1ixIuM, or Red lead, is lead reduced to the ſtate 
of a calx, of a bright red colour, by long and flow 
calcination. 1 

Minium, or red lead, has a repellent ſub- aſtringent 
quality: and being combined with oil, by means of 
heat, corrects, as was before obſerved of the li- 
tharge, the relaxing qualities of it, and alſo its pu- 
treſcence; at the ſame time, that it renders the com- 
poſition of a fit conſiſtence for plaſter. But the 

ter thus formed, differs little from that made with 
itharge, provided the proportion with reſpect to the 
oil be the fame, | 

MyR&Ha, Myrrh, is a reſinous ſubſtance, ry 
from the Eaſt- Indies in lumps of various magnitu 
appearing ſemi-tranſparent, and of a yellowiſh brown 
hue, but when powdered becoming of a yellow co- 
lour. It is of a ſoft cohering texture, aromatic ſmell, 
and warm bitteriſh taſte. | 

Myrrh, like other reſinous ſubſtances of the ſame 
nature, is irritating : and ſtimulates the parts, where 
it is applied, to exert their vital action, in which in- 
tention it has a place in the cataplaſma aromaticum of 
the Edinburg Diſpenſatory : and it ſeems alſo, toge- 
ther with this quality, to haye @ certain degree of 
ſubaſtringency. It is uſed outwardly, at | preſent, 
being diſſolved in ſpirit of wine, in the form of a 
tincture, to promote the exfoliation of carious bones; 


and was formerly much applied to foul ulcers, as a 
| | | detergent ; 
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detergent; and accounted alſo. a capital yulnerary, 
It is eſteemed, alſo, one of the = effectual pre- 
ſervatives and remedies againſt the curvy in the 
gums, and the decay of the teeth. 0 
Nicoriax a, Tobacco, is a plant that has very 
large, broad, ſoftiſn, clammy, green leaves, two 
feet long, and ſharp- pointed at the ends. The ſtalk 
is about as thick as the thumb, round, and ſome- 
what hairy; beſet alternately with leaves, like the 
others, but ſmaller, and without foot-ſtalks. The 
flowers grow on the tops of the ſtalks, of a red 
colour, in ſhape of Jong hollow tubes, with the brims 
ſpread out in five ſegments. The ſeed-veſlels are 
long and wund divided into two parts, full 
of a great number of very ſmall brown ſceds. It is 
ſown in the (pring, and flowers in July. and Auguſt. 
The leaves of tobacco, or ſtalks of the leaves, 
which are the parts uſed in medicine, contain a warm 
and greatly ſtimulating oil; that ſeems alſo. to have 
ſome degree of narcotic power; as alſo that of de- 
ſtroying, not only animalculæ, but even the ſmaller 
kinds of animals, by touching them only, It was 
formerly in frequent uſe, combined with oils; or 
with them, and other unctuous bodies, in the form 
of ointments; for wounds, ulcers, and. tumours, 
particularly ſuch as were ſcrophulous: and for the 
piles alſo. The decoction formed by bailng the 
leaves or ſtalks in water, has alſo been uſed for the 
itch ; and other eruptive diſorders of the ſkin : and 
is undoubtedly effectual for ſuch. of them, as, like the 
uch, depend on animalculæ: which it neyer fails to 
deſtroy where it reaches them. | 
NIT&UM. See SALES MEDI1, or NEVTRALES. 
OL uu AMYGDALARUM, Oil of almonds, is a ſub- 
ſtantial oil, extracted from the kernels of the fruit of 
the almond tree. 
Oil of Almonds is free from any irritating ſub- 
ſtance: and, therefore, from its conſiſtence, relax- 
ing and emollient: but it is rarely uſed externally, ex- 
cept 
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cept in the volatile liniment of the London Pharma- 
copeia: as being inferior in thoſe qualities to oil of 
olives, as well as more putreſcent, and of greater 
price. But internally, it is more frequently uſed as 
an emollient ; being combined with fome kinds of 
ſyrups ; and frequently with the balſams of vegeta- 
bles. It is, alſo, uſed internally, in the form of an 
emulſion, prepared by bruiſing the almonds to pul 
with the addition of water ; and then ftrainin off 
the fluids from the remaining ſolid matter, This 
emulſion is moſt generally adminiſtered, as an emol- 
lient : but its more certain quality is that of a reſto- 
rative: as it is extremely nutritious ; and of a nature 
ſo ſimilar to chyle, that it is capahle of becoming ali- 
mentary, where there may not be ſufficient ſtrength 
in the inteſtines to digeſt moſt other ſubſtances. 
OLEUM OLLIVARUM, Oi of olrves, is a ſubſtantial 
oil, expreſſed from the fruit of the olive tree; and 
is of that kind of fixt oils, which, on being expoſed 
to the air, even under a moderate degree of heat, 
do not fuffer any ſeparatiom of one part from the 
other, by exhaling or evaporation, till a change be 
made in its nature by putrefaction, to which it is, 
moreover, leſs diſpoſed, than moſt other ſubſtantial 
oils. It is of an inaQtive nature, and free from any 
ſtimulating ſubſtances, by means of which it may 
irritate the fibres of animals : but, on the contrary, 
it greatly relaxes them. On the ſcore of theſe qua- 
lities, it is endued with the power of an emollient ; 
and is ſometimes uſed ſimply in that intention; 
but more often combinedly with other ſubſtances, 
poſſeſſed of the ſame quality, in the form of an oint 
ment. It is alſo uſed in combination with lead: 
which, as was before obſerved, it diffolves; and 
forms with it a ſubſtance of due conſiftence for 
plaſters ; that are of a nature moſt properly only 
defenſative : the oil taking off the aſtringent quality 
of the lead, which would otherwiſe render it repel- 


Tent : and the lead the relaxing power of —_— 
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But, being further compounded with other ingre- 
dients, this compoſition ſerves as a baſis for them in 
the formation of plaſters ſubſervient to other inten- 
tions. Oil has alſo a plaee in ſeveral digeſtive com- 
poſitions, in the form of unguents: where it ſerves 
both to the correcting the too acrimonious, or irri- 
tating action of the other ingredients; and to the 
procuring a due conſiſtence in the compound. 

Ou ZUuUu ALM, Palm oil, is a ſubſtantial oil, ex- 
tracted from the fruit of the palm tree. 

It is of the ſame nature * of olives; and 
uſed in the ſame manner, in the formation of ſome 
unguents and plaſters: particularly thoſe of the Phar- 
macopeia of Edinburg, the compilers of whieh ſeem 
to think it more emollient. | 

OLEUM SEMINIS LIN, Linſeed oil, is expreſſed 
from the ſeed of manured flax. It is a ſubſtantial 
oil of that kind, which ſuffers a ſeparation, withour 
putrefaction, on being expoſed to the air : a volatile 
part flying off ; and leaving the other, firſt in a viſcid; 
and at length in a ſolid ſtare. On this account, as 
well as its being of a more irritating nature than oil 
of olives, the latter is preferable to it, for medicinal 
uſes: and it is, therefore, rarely applied externally, 
in regular practice, as an emollient, fimply. But it 
is admitted into the emollient unguents of the Edin- 
burg Pharmacopeia ; and ſometimes uſed, combined 
with ſulphur; in the form of a balſamic ſubſtance: 
though at preſent, oil of olives is preferred, even for 
that preparation. : | 


f,CanrorarLLonUM, f Chwes, 
I CHAMEMELTt, Camomile. 
LAvenDULA, | Lavender. 
LimonuM, | Lemons. + 
ole 2 eee, Al. 
ESSENTIALIA CRETE # and ethereal 4 Ori 
Ir ETHERBA | , oils of 14 
Ruopii, Ro/Jewwoed. 
Ror1sMARINT, | emary. 
RuTaz, - FI 7 a 
| Succrnt, Amber. 
LTzxz3INTHINE, Turpentine. 
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The eſſential oils of cloves, mace, and lemons, 
are obtained, by expreſſion, from the parts of the 
fruits which afford them, in the countries where the 
trees that produce them are cultivated. The other 
eſſential oils : and the ethereal oils of amber, and 
turpentine, are obtained by the diſtillation of the 
ſubſtances which yield them : but differ not genert- 
cally from the effential oils procured by expreſſion. 
The eſſential oil of lemons is commonly known by 
the name of eſſence of lemons : and that, called the 
oi of mace, is not obtained from the mace ; but from 
nut-megs : though, through ſome erroneous notion, 
it has acquired this name m the officinal language. 

Eſſential and ethereal oils have a very conſiderable 
power of irritation ; and are, therefore, antiſpaſmo- 
dic, corroborative, diſcutient, or ſuppurative, ac- 
cording to the circumſtances, under which they are 
employed. Moſt of them have a greater or leſs de- 
gree of acrimony: and ſome of them are highly 
cauſtic: as thoſe of cloves and origanum. They 
are, therefore, externally uſed in all thoſe various 
intentions, combined with unctuous ingredients, which 
ſerve as well as a vehicle, or baſis of the compound, 
as to check their too great activity, in the form of 
plaſters, unguents, cataplaſms, and balſams: and 
the oils of cloves and origanum are ſometimes employ- 
ed alſo to promote the exfoliation of bones, through 
their corrohve and exedent power on the animal 
body. 
The effence of lemons, and the oil of Rhodium, 
are principally uſed, on account of their fragrance, 
to give a grateful ſcent to the compoſitions they 
enter. 

OurBanum. Olibauum is a refinous ſubſtance, 
brought from the Eaſt-Indies, in large round drops; 
which are of an opaque white colour, a httle inclining 
to yellow, or ſometimes red; a ſtrong reſinous ſmell ; 
and a warm bitterith taſte. 

Olibanum has, in fact, the ſame qualities as the 

| other 
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other reſinous ſubſtances of the like kind: but it is, 
nevertheleſs, eſteemed aſtringent, and repellent ; and 
is claſſed among the epulotics. It has a place in the 
preſent emplaſtrum defenſfuum of the Edinburg Phar- 
macopeia, together with Venice turpentine : but the 
addition of both of them certainly tends to render 
the compoſition rather ſuppurative, or digeſtive, than 
{imply defenſative. 

Ova GALLINACEA. Hens eggs, require no de- 
ſcription. | 

Eggs are rarely uſed in external applications ; and 
internally, they may rather be deemed a proper part 
of diet, than of medicine: though, conſidered as 
reſtoratives, they may juſtly have a place in that claſs. 
The whites being a mucilage of a very adheſive na- 
ture, and ſubject to be coagulated by alum, a pre- 
paration of it is directed, in the preſent London 


Pharmacopeia, under the name of coagulum . alumd- © _ 


noſum. Vi 
Oriuu. Opium is the inſpiſſated juice of the Aſi- 
atic poppy. It is brought here in flat pieces, wrapt 


in leaves; and is of a firm cofffiftence, ſomewhat - 
adheſive ; of a very dark brown colour, a little in- 


clining to red : of a ſmell peculiar to poppies, and 


found in every part of them; and of a taſte, in 
which, beſides ſomething peculiar, a ſtrong bitterneſs * 


prevails. 

Opium is an extremely powerful narcotic : and 
leſſens, or removes the effects of irritation, and the 
ſpaſmodic ſtate of the nerves, produced by it. It is 
ſometimes uſed externally, in compolition with other 
ingredients, as an anodyne ; as alſo in that of the 
eſcarotic compolition, called the velvet cauſtic but 
the operation of opium in this, or any other inſtances 
of its external uſe, is much leſs to be depended upon 
than that, which it has, when internally adminiſtered. 
This internal efficacy extends, nevertheleſs, to the 


relief of ſeveral topical cafes. . For not only inflam- 
mation, and the febrile conſequences of it, are counter- | 
H 32 acted 
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ated by opium: but profuſe diſcharges of blood, 
and pus, are frequently checked; particularly in 
caſes of dyſenteries, floodings of the catamenia, or 
other ſuch inſtances, where the diſcharge is owing 
to irritation, or the ſpaſmodic ftate of the parts oc- 
caſioned by it. Opium likewiſe mitigates, and ſome- 
times intirely cures, thoſe pains in various parts, par- 
ticularly in the inteſtines, that are owing to cramps 
and nervous pains. - 
a * MICE, Cramb of bread, needs no deſcrip- 


by by The crumb of bread, on account of its abſor- 


dicaments. 


bency of fluids, and paſſive nature, is frequently 
uſed in cataplaſms, to bring them to a due con- 
ſiſtence. Its operation is not, however, properly 
medicinal, but ſecondary to thoſe intentions; as 
it acts only, as a ſpongy vehicle, to retain and hold 
together the fluid ingredients, that are the real me- 
+” PETROLEUM BARBADENSE, Barbadoes tar. See Pix 
I.. 
. © PiPerR NIGER, Black pepper, is too well known to 
need deſcription. It is the fruit of a climbing plant, 
brought to us from the Eaſt-Indies. | 

Black pepper contains a ſtimulating, acrimonious, 
and indeed cauſtic oil. It has, therefore, the irri- 
rating effects of ſuch kinds of ſubſtances : and, though 
ſaid to be particularly efficacions againſt nervous 
pains and paralytic affections, it is but rarely uſed 
externally ; unlefs in one of the compoſitions for a 
bliſtering plaſter of the preſent Edinburg Pharma- 
copeia : where one would not expect 8 it con- 
joined with verdegriſe and muſtard- ſeed. 

Pirex JaMAlcenst, Pimento, or Jamaica pepper 
is, like the black pepper, in too common uſe to re- 
quire deſcription. It is the fruit of a large tree: and 
brought to us from the iſland of which it bears the 
name. | ; 
Jamaica pepper contains a hot pungent oil, like 
| ET that 
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that of cloves : and has the ſame (irritating power» 
that black pepper, or other ſuch ſubſtances, poſſe. 
It is rarely uſed externally, unleſs in the cataplaſma 
aromaticum of the preſent Edinburg Pharmacopeia : 
which is given as a ſubſtitute for the 'heriaca 
exlerna. | 
Pix ARIDA, Common or Stone pitch, is a ſubſtance. 
too well known to need deſcription. It is that part 
of the terebinthinate reſin. of pine trees, which 
cannot be extracted from the wood, without ſuch 
a degree of heat, as burns and converts it to 
- blackneſs. | | 
f Pitch has the ſame medicinal properties, as other 
reſins: but is rendered more ſtimulating than the 
common reſin of pines, by the action of the heat in 
its extraction. It is uſed externally in compoſitions 
for digeſtives; and anſwers in that intention, as other 
reſinous ſubſtances. It is, however, at preſent rarely 
employed, unleſs in the unguentum baſilicon nigrum : 
which is itſelf, indeed, neglected in the improved 
practice; as being inferior to the hafilicon flauum. 
Pix BuxGunDICA, Burgundy pitch, is a reſinous 
ſubſtance obtained from pine trees, of a whitiſh . 
brown colour, opaque, and more adheſive, but leſs 
hard and tenacious than reſin. It is of a middle na- 
ture, betwixt turpentine and reſin ; not being ſo 
much deprived of the ſpirit and water, to which 
turpentine owes its fluidity, as to attain the hardneſs 
of relin. | | 
Burgundy pitch is of the ſame medicinal nature, 
as other terebithinate, or reſinous ſubſtances : being 
irritating ; and conſequently ſuppurative, or digeſtive, - 
according to the circumſtances : but not in ſo great 
a degree as turpentine, tar, or even common pitch. 
It is, therefore, frequently uſed, in compoſitions for 
plaſters, formed in theſe intentions; as alſo in, the 
epiſpaſtic plaſters of the Edinburg Pharmacopeiaz and 
the cephalic of the London. 
|  & Pix 
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Pix LiQuiIDa, Tar, is too well known to 
need deſcription. It is the terebinthinate ſub- 
ſtance of the pine-trees, that cannot be extracted 
from the wood without a conſiderable degree of 
heat; but which yet requires leſs than pitch. Tar 
is, therefore, of a middle nature, betwixt pitch and 
common turpentine. Tar has the ſame medicinal 
properties as pitch: but is more irritating ; as ap- 
proaching nearer to the nature of turpentine, by con- 
raining a conſiderable proportion of the ſame ethereal 
oil. It 1s, therefore, like thoſe two ſubſtances, ex- 
ternally uſed in compoſitions for digeſtive medica- 
ments, 

There is a foſſile kind of tar, being an unctu- 
ous bitumen, which is brought from Barbadoes; 
and agrees, in its general medicinal qualities, with 
the vegetable. It is properly called in the Lon- 
don Pharmacopeia, petroleum Barbadenſe; but vul- 
garly Barbadoes tar : and is ſometimes uſed in exter- 
nal applications, as digeſtive, and detergent ; but 
rarely in regular practice. 

PLuMBUM, Lead, needs no deſcription. 

Lead has a ſtrong aſtringent effect on animal 
fibres, eſpecially when corroded by acids. It is not, 
however, uſed ſimply ; but amalgamated with mer- 
cury, it is applied, as a repellent and diſcutient, in 
the form of an ointment ; and ſometimes in that of 
a plate; the mercury being, in ſuch caſes, rubbed 
on the ſurface. 

Populus NIGER, The black poplar tree. The leaves 
of this tree gave the name to a compoſition for 
an anodyne unguent, formerly of general uſe ; but, 
at preſent, neglected in-the improved practice. Thers 
is no reaſon, moreover to believe, that the poplar 
leaves contributed to the efficacy of the ointment in 
this intention. 8 

PyRETHRUM, Pellitory of Spain. The roots of 
this plant are the parts uſed in meditine ; and 

are 
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are brought here from the more ſouthern countr es 
of Europe. They are about the thickneſs of a 
finger; of a yellowiſh brown. colour on the out- 


_ but whiter within ; and of a very hot burning 
tatte. | 


The roots of pellitory of Spain are ſtimulating ; and 


were formerly uſed in ſuppurative, digeſtive, and 
antiſpaſmodic plaſters. 
Resina, Refin, is the concreted balſam of plants: 
and there are a great variety of. kinds diftinguiſh- 
ed by difterent names, under each of which, ſuch 
as make a part of the Materia Chirurgo-Medica, 
will be * in their reſpective alphabetical 
place. But, by the word reſin ſimply, is underſtood 
that kind which is in common uſe; and is the 
produce of pine, and fir trees, extracted either 
by moderate heat from the wood of the trees ; or 
from the turpentine previouſly obtained. 

Reſin is moderately irritating ; and is, therefore, 
uſed in unctuous compoſitions, formed in the in- 
tention of ſuppuratives, and digeftives : in moſt of 
which, it has ſome ſhare : as it conduces, from. its 


own ſolid conſiſtence, to that which is required in the 


unguents. | 3 . 

Rosa DAMASCENA, The damaſk roſe. This plant 
is too well known to require deſcription. 

The damaſk, and other roſes, are ſuppoſed to 


have a ſubaſtringent, and repellent quality ; but are 


not uſed externally in ſubſtance, in regular prac- 
tice. The water medicated with them, by means 
of diſtillation, is, however, employed in the pre- 
paration of the unguentum pomatum, or, according 
to the preſent P ia of London, the. ſim- 
ple ointment, Wheze. it is, nevertheleſs, only ad- 
ded as à perfume. rather on the principle of 
ce, than utility. Roſe-water Js alſo frequent- 
ly made the vehicle, or - baſis of collyria, or loti- 
ons for the eyes, on account of its ſuppoſed re- 
pellent quality. | 
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Ros A RUßRA, Red roſes, need no deſcription. 
Red roſes are ſaid to be more repellent, than 

any of the other kinds; and were, therefore, for- 

merly uſed in unguents, and other compoſitions, 
for external uſe. But they are now much neglect- 
ed in regular practice: except that a preparation of 
them, by infuſion in water, and the addition of ho- 
ney, called mel raſarum, or honey of roſes, is fre- 
quently uſed in aſtringent, and repellent gargles; and 
for ſome other ſuch purpoſes. 

RosMarinus, Roſemary, is a plant too well known 
to need deſcription. | 

The leaves and flowers of roſemary contain a 
warm ſtimulating oil : and are, therefore, corrobo- 
rative, and antiſpaſmodic : and as ſuch, have ſome- 
times a place in the compoſition of plaſters, and 
fomentations. The oil is, likewiſe, combined with 
ſpirit, uſed internally, as a cordial, and antiſpaſ- 
modic. 

» FRura, Rue, is a "IP ever-green plant, 
whoſe elder branches are tough, and woody : hav- 
ing ſmooth blueiſh green leaves, divided into an 
uncertain number of {ſmall oval ſections, which are 
ſomewhat thick, flat, and round-pointed at the end. 
The flowers grow on the tops of the younger ſhoots , 
conſiſting uſuall y of four yellow, hollow, ſcoop-like 
leaves, indented about the edges, and having 
eight yellow ſtamina, encompaſſing a roundiſh green 
head, cut, as it were, into four parts: growing 
large, and, ſeemingly, perforated with many holes: 
containing "ſmall black rough ſeeds. The root is 
woody, having many fibres. 

Rue contains a ſtimulating eſſential oil, that ir- 
ritates, and invigorates the nerves. It is ſeldom 
uſed externally, in regular practice, in ſubſtance : 
but the leaves are employed in the preparation of 
the green oil of the preſent Pharmacopeia of Lon- 
don. Internally uſed in the form of decoQtion, rue 
is greatly deobſtruent and — 
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SACCHARUM, Sugar, is a ſubſtance too well known | 
to require deſcription. That which is moſt gene- 
rally uſed in Europe, is produced in the Weſt-In- 
dies, from a ſpecies of cane, called from thence, 
the ſugar- cane. 

Sugar is eſteemed emollient, and ſuppurative: and 
is, therefore, W added to cataplaſms in that 
intention. 

SACCHARUM SATURNI, Sugar of lead, is a me- 
tallic ſalt, formed from the combination of lead, and 
the acid of vinegar ; by diſſolving the lead in the 
vinegar ; and afterwards ſeparating the new compound 
from the aqueous part of the vinegar, by chryſtall- 
zation, 

Sugar of lead is greatly aſtringent; and, thero- 
fore, repellent : in which intention, it is uſed, com- 
bined with wax and oil, in the form of an unguent; 
as alſo in that of an embrocation, diſſolved in wa- 
ter frequently, with the addition of other ingredi- 
ents. It is alſo ſometimes uſed in a diſſolved ſtate, 
in the manner of an . for gleets and profuſe 
uterine diſcharges. 

SAGAPENUM, Sagapenum, is a gum reſin, of a 
hornlike ſubſtance; its appearance being, in ſome 
degree, tranſparent ; and of a browniſh colour, where 
intire ; but whitiſh, when broken. It is of a diſagree - 
able ſmell; ſeeming a compound of the ſcent of 
ſome of the more ragrant reſins, and aſa fœtida, or 

rlic. 

penum has the ſame irritating power, as the o- 
ther reſinous ſubſtances; and is ſometimes uſed in 
diſcutient, and ſuppurative plaſters. 

SALES ALKALINI, | Alkaline Salts, are ſuch ſalts, as 
will combine with acids; forming a neutral kind of 
falt, in which, both their own nature, and that of the 
acid combined with them, is changed. They have 
a ſaponaceous quality: that is to ſay, they are ca- 
pable of producing, by combination with them, an. 
union betwixt oil and water: and, in * | 
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of their attraction with oils, they corrode the ſo- 
lid parts of animals, fo as to deſtroy their texture. 
They are of two kinds, rixr, and voLaTILE. Of 
the firſt of which, there are ſeveral ſpecies ; and 
of the latter, but one. The ſpecies of fixt alka- 
line falts, uſed in medicine, are three, diſtinguiſhed 
lately by the author of the Inſtitutes of Experimen- 
tal Chemiſtry, into the lixiviate ſalt, the ſal calcarius, 
and the /a ſaponarius. 

The xiviate ſalt is produced by the incineration, 
or burning to aſhes of moſt kinds of vegetable ſub- 
ſtances ; and it is ſeparated from the calcined earth, 
which is the other conſtituent of the aſhes, by 
means of water; which, having diſſolved the ſalt, 
is poured off, on ſtrained from the earth; and, being 
afterwards evaporated, leaves the ſalt dry. | 

The lixiviate ſalt being corroſive, eſpecially when 
highly calcined, is ſometimes uſed as a cauſtic : 

but not fo frequently as the ſal ſaponarius : which 
is much more powerful. It is, however, an in- 
gredient in the moſt uſeful cauſtic compoſition hi- 
therto known: which is the mixture of it, with 
lime and ſope, mentioned more particularly elſewhere 
in this work. Lixiviate ſalt may, with great advan- 
tage, be adminiſtered internally in many topi- 
cal caſes: as it is the moſt effectual diſcutient, 
by its diſſolving power, of ſcrophulous, and other 
tumours of the glands; as well as alterative of 
that vitious craſis of the blood; which is the cauſe 
of foul, and other unkindly ulcers; eſpecially thoſe of 
the cedomatous kind. 
The /al calcarius is generated in lime by the 
calcination, which converts the ſtones, from which 
it is produced, into that ſubſtance; and may be 
extracted from the earth of the lime, in the ſame 
manner, as the lixiviate ſalt from the earth of the 
aſhes. The /al calcarius is rarely uſed alone ex- 
ternally; but combined with the lixiviate ſalt, in 
the /al ſaponarius, it is the principal cauſtic in uſe, It 
by is 
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is frequently uſed internally, as an alteralive: 
and as a diſſolvent of the ſtone, in the kidneys and 
bladder. | 

The / /aponarius is a combination of the lixivke 
ate falt with the /al calcarius which is effected 
by the adding water to the lixiviate ſalt, and lime 
commixt : whence a compound falt is formed, much' 
more diſſolvent and corroſive, than either of thoſe 
which conſtitute it. The ſolution of this ſalt, 
when of a certain degree of ſtrength, is called 
ſope He, or capital lye ; and being evaporated to dry- 
neſs, it yields the cauſtic, which was formerly moſt 
generally uſed, called the Japis infernalis , and, with 
the addition of lime, the caufticum fortius, of the pre- 
ſent London Pharmacopeia. The ſope lye, or ſolu- 
tion of this ſalt; or the ſalt itſelf, combined with oil 
in the form of ſope, is likewiſe: greatly in uſe internal- 
ly, as a diſſolvent of the ſtone and gravel in * 
bladder, kidneys, and liver. 

Volatile alkaline ſalts are only produced by the — 
trefaction or burning of animal or vegetable ſub- 
ſtances : except in the inſtance of ſome few vege- 
tables, where they are found in a native ſtate ;; 
or of native foſſile, ſal Ammoniacus; which yields 
it by decompoſition, through alkaline ſalts, chalk or 
lime. , 
Voratite alkaline ſalts are extremely pungent, and 
frricatin and, in ſome degree, corroſive: 
cially w en combined with the /al calcarius. They 
are, however, but rarely uſed by external applica- 
tion ; — * the compoſition called, by the 
college of burg, emplaſtrum volatile; but more 

v. by the college of London, epitbema volatile ; 
in which the /piritus Jalis Ammoniaci is an ingredient. 

SALES NEUTRALES, Neutral ſalts, are ſuch ſalts, as 
are formed by the combination of acids with alkaline 
ſalts, or earths. 

There are a great variety of ſpecies of neutral 


ſalts: but thoſe uſed 3 in medicine 2 
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the /al polychreſtus, or tartarum vitriolatum ; the ſal 
mirabilis Glauberi, mire, ſea-ſalt, ſal catharticus or Ep- 
fom ſalt, and ſal Ammoniacus. They are not, ex- 
cept the /al Ammoniacus, (which is an ingre- 
dient of the cataplaſma diſcutiens of the preſent Edin- 
burg Pharmacopeia) uſed by external application; 
but internally, they are capable of contributing great- 
ly to the cure of many topical diſorders. Nitre, 
taken as an alterative in particular, has been of 
late highly recommended for the correcting that 
depravity of the habit, which produces ſome kinds 
of foul and unkindly ulcers : and its effect on thoſe 
which depend on an hydropic habit, not cauſed 
by a ſchirrous liver, is yet more certain. Sea-ſalt, 
taken in its natural ſtate of ſolution, in ſea-water, 
is likewiſe ſaid to avail greatly in ſcrophulous and, 
ſcorbutic caſes : and perhaps, the /al polychreſtus, 
when a trial, equal to that of the others, ſhall be 
made of its virtues, will be found to prove much 
more efficacious, than either of them. The /al 
polychreſtus, ſal mirabilis, and ſal catharticus amarus 
(which is found in the ſhops, under two names; 
that of glauber's ſalt, fiftitiouſly ; and that of Ep- 
ſom, with which it is, in fact, truly the ſame,) are 
alſo ſerviceable in many: topical caſes, adminiſtered as 
cathartics : which intention they ſerve with greater 
certainty, and leſs inconvenience, than the rougher, 
or draſtic purges of native vegetable, or prepared 
mineral ſubſtances. 

SamBucus, Elder, is an arboreſcent plant, too well 
known to need deſcription.” : 

The leaves, flowers, and interior bark of elder, are 
ſuppoſed to be emollient and repellent : and are, there- 
fore, frequently uſed in external applications, combi- 
ned with other proper ingredients, in the forms, of 
unguents and oils, and ſometimes in thoſe of cata- 
. plaſms, and fomentations. 

SANGUIS' DRACON1s, Dragon's blood, is a reſin 
brought from the Eaſt, in the — of roundiſh lumps, 
ä Or 
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or pieces; which are of a reddiſh brown and dark 
colour, when intire ; but a ſtrong red, when reduced 
to powder. FIOR 

agon's blood is eſteemed aſtringent; and 
corroborative ; and, as ſuch, has a place in the 
emplaſtrum roborans of the London Pharmacopeia ; 
and other compoſitions in that intention. 

Sao, Sope, is a combination of oil, water, and 
the /al ſaponarius (above-mentioned, p. 107.) or fixt 
alkaline ſalt, formed by the ſalt of lime, and lixi- 
viate ſalt of vegetables. There are three kinds in 
medicinal uſe : the hard, under the names of Cu- 
ile and Venetian; the ſoft ; and the black. The 
hard, and the ſoft, differ materially from each o- 
ther only in the proportion of water remain- 
ing combined with the oil, and alkaline falt : the 
black from them, in having a larger proportion of 
the ſalt to the oil; and in having, - moreover ſome 
of the burnt oil of the vegetables, from whence the 
lixiviate ſalt was obtained, ſuperadded (by its being 
retained with the ſalt after incineration) to the other 
ingredients. | | 

Sope, in conſequence of the fixt alkaline ſalts 
it contains, has a diſſolving power on the concre- 
ted juices of animals ; and is, therefore, diſcutient 
and deobſtruent. From the ſtrong attraction of 
the ſalts on oils, it is likewiſe corroſive to the 
ſolids of animals; and therefore cauſtic. It is con- 
ſequently, uſed externally in all thoſe intentions. 
As a diſcutient, compaunded with other ingredi- 
ents, in the form of plaſters and unguents; and 
alſo in a ſtate of ſolution in ſpirit of wine, under 
the name of opodeldoc : and as a cauſtic, compound- 
ed with lime, and ſometimes an additional quan- 
tity of /al ſaponarius; or ſimple lixiviate ſalts. In- 
ternally, ſope is frequently adminiſtered as a diſſol- 
vent for the ſtone, and gravel in the kidneys; 
and for removing thoſe obſtructions of the liver, that 


depend 
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depend on concretions formed in the gall, bladder, 
or biliary ducts. | 

SARSAPARILLA. Sarſaparilla is an herbaceous 
plant: of which the roots only have been hither- 
to uſed in medicine; and are brought to us from 
various parts of South America. They are branched 
into ſmall ramifications ; having a thin brown” mem- 
brane on the outſide, with white ligneous parts un- 
der it; and a pith in the middle, of the ſame co- 
lour. All which, when boiled together in water, 
afford a decoction that has only a weak flavour, but 
ſomewhat reſembling the taſte of the ſmall muſh- 
rooms, commonly called with us champignons, but 
more earthy ; and a dark brown 2 and oPSquE;.5s 
appearance. : 

The root of ſarſaparilla is not uſed in extenial 
applications: but internally, the decoction is found 
of the greateſt efficacy, in the cure of ſeveral to- 
pical diſorders; particularly thoſe of the ſcorbutic, 
and even leperous kind: and alſo, when given with 
or after mercurials, in- the moſt inveterate caſes 
of the venereal diſeaſe : eſpecially where nodes, 
or- carious bones are the reſult. It does not ap- 
pear, to what particular qualities the extraordina- 
ry efficacy of this ſubſtance is owing ; and it may, 
therefore, at preſent be juſtly ranked amongſt the 


. ſpecifics. 


SassATRAS. Saſſafras is a large tree, which grows 
in ſeveral parts of the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies.. The 


root, and its bark, which are the only parts uſed | 


in medicine with us, are brought from America. 


"Theſe roots are large, and formed of a ligneous 
ſubſtance; of a conſiderable degree of hardneſs, 


and a pretty ſtrong ſcent ; not diſagreeable to moſt 
perſons. 

Saſſafras is not uſed externally : but being ſtimu- - 
lating and corroborative, it is often uſed internally in 
diet-drinks; for the cure of ſcorbutic, and other topical 
diſorders. SCOR Dl- 


- 
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ScoxDiuM, Water 
baceous plant, having ſmall ſtringy creeping roots, 
from which ſpring a great many hairy ſtalks g- 
bout a foot high, beſet with two oblong, round poin- 
ted, ſomewhat wrinkled, and hairy leaves at each 
joint, without foot- ſtalks, having roundifh indentures 


about the edges. The flowers come forth 


the leaves, in thin whorles of a reddiſh colour: 
having no galea, but only a labella. They are ſet 
in hairy five-pointed calyces, at the bottom of 
which grow four ſmall ſeeds: The whole plant 
has a — aromatic ſcent, but with ſome pro- 
portion of that of garlick. It grows in marſhy and 


fenny places. 
Scordinm, containing ſome proportion of warm 


aromatic oil, is gently irritating ; and, conſequent- 


ly, anſwers in thoſe intentions, where ſuch kind of 
vegetable ſubſtances avail, It is not, in the preſent 
practice, frequently uſed externally : but the college 
of London have given the leaves, which 1s the part 
employed in medicine, a place in their cataplaſma e 


SERPENT ARIA, Virginia ſnake-root, is the root of a 


plant called the piſtolachia; which is found in Var- - 


ginia, and ſome other parts of North America. But, 
it is ſaid, that three, ſpecies of it are promiſcuouſly 


brought hither, and fold in the ſhops, under this 


general name. -Theſe roots conſiſt of a great num- 
ber of ſmall fibrous ramifications, of a yellow colour: 
and hot aromatic ſmell, and taſte. 

Snake-root is gently ſtimulating and, therefore, 
antiſpaſmodic, and corroborative, either uſed inter- 


nally, or externally : it has a place in the cataplaſma s 
cymine of the London Pharmacopeia; but is other- 


wiſe rarely applied in external applications. It is 
more frequently adminiſtered as an internal medi- 


cine: though not for the cure of topical diſeaſes, 
except in the caſe of the bites of beaſts infected with. 
the rabies. | 


 _ SciLLa, 


ander, is a fruteſcent her- 


* 
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Se1LLA Squills, are large bulbous roots, of a 
of ſ 


pear-like figure, compoſed of ſeveral lamina of coats, 
and ſending out three filamentous fibres at the center 
of the bottom. | ö 

Squills have a peculiar ſtimulating power on the 
glands and excretory veſſels; irritating without in- 
flammation: thence promoting a diſcharge from the 
parts on which they act. They are generally pre- 
pared for medicinal uſe by combination with vinegar, 
which is then called the acetum ſcilliticum; and but 
rarely uſed in external applications, except in the 
emplaſtrum de cicuta cum Ammoniaco of the Edinburg, 
Pharmacopeia, into the compoſition of which the 
acetum ſcilliticum enters. Internally they are admi- 
niſtered for paralytic, and other aſthmatic affections 
of the breaſt and lungs : as alſo for dropſies and ob- 
ſtructions of the liver: but, in the laſt caſe, . they 
are moſtly taken in ſuch quantities, as produce an 
emetic effect. | 

SevuM, Suet, is thoſe adipoſe, or fat parts of ani- 
mals, that are of a firmer and harder conſiſtence. 
The ſuet of deer, and other beaſts, was formerly 
in uſe : but, at preſent, in regular practice, that of 
ſheep, or mutton ſuet, only 1s, in general, retained 
in the compolitions, where ſuch ingredients find a 

lace. 
. Suet, being concreted oil, like all other oleous ſub- 
ftances, that have no acrid ſtimulating matter in 
them, is relaxing and emollient ; and is, therefore, 
made an ingredient in ſeveral compoſitions for plaſ- 
ters and unguents : where it corrects the too irritating 

wer of terebinthinate, and reſinous ſubſtances : 
and, at the ſame time, gives a due conſiſtence to 
the maſs ; which oils, or other kinds of ſofter fat, 
would not produce. Indeed the principal reaſon, 
that decides in the preference of oil, or ſuet, to each 

other, in the formation of plaſters or unguents, is 
the fuitableneſs of their conſiſtence to that of the 


compound intended. For their properties; conſi- 
| dered 
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dered medicinally, are, in other reſpets, much the 


ſame. i 

SiNAPI, Muſtard, is a plant too well known 
to require deſcription. The ſeed only is uſedin 
medicine. ed 

Muſtard ſeed, containing a warm ſtimulating oil, 
as well as a large proportion of volatile alkaline ſalt, 
is extremely irritating, though without cauſtic a- 
crimony, and conſequently a powerful antiſpaſmo- 
dic. It is, therefore, frequently applied, in that 
intention, in paralytic, and other topical nervous 
caſes, in the form of a cataplaſm, to which the name 
of finapiſmus has been given ; and it has alſo been 
ſometimes uſed in ſuppurating cataplaſms, and fomen- 
tations, prepared by boiling : but ſuch treatment 
is deſtructive of the medicinal virtues of this ſub- 
ſtance ; as they greatly depend on the volatile falt, 
which is quickly exhaled and diſſipated by this degree 
of heat. ane, 

SOLANUM LETHALE, Deadly night-ſhade, is a twi- 
ning plant, having many thick, long, ſpreading roots, 
that ſhoot forth many tall angular ſtalks to a man's 
height, or more, beſet with dull green leaves, in ſhape 
like common night-ſhade, but much larger. The 
flowers grow among the leaves, ſet ſingly on long 
foot- ſtalks, and are large, hollow, and bell-faſhi- 
oned, divided into fix ſegments at the ends, and 


of a duſky brown greeniſh colour on the outſide, - 


and purpliſh within ; which are ſucceeded by large 
round ſhining black berries, as big as cherries, 
ſet on browniſh calyxes ; and containing a purpliſh 
juicy pulp of a nauſeous ſweet taſte, full of ſmall 
flat ſeeds. It grows in ſeveral parts.of England, but 
not very frequently. | | 

Deadly night-ſhade has been long eſteemed a 
ſtrong and dangerous poiſon : the berries, in par- 
ticular, which have been accidentally eaten by chil- 
. dren, or others, having generally produced fatal 
conſequences : and vi other part of the plant 


poſſeſſing 


* 
„„ 


: 
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poſſeſſing the ſame malignant quality, though in a 
leſs degree. There have, nevertheleſs, at ſeveral 
different times, been attempts, to introduce the uſe 
of the leaves into medicine, both internally and 
externally. But the deleterious effects of them, 
which though not conſtant on every doſe, are ge- 
nerally ſoon perceived on repeated trials, have as 
often occaftoned them to be rejected again. An 
inſtance of this lately happened among ourſelves. 
For a foreign phyſician having publiſhed the caſe 
of a woman, cured of a diſeaſed breaſt with can- 
cerous ſymptoms, by the uſe of the leaves; a ſur- 
geon was induced to try their effects here: and, 
by ſome extraordinary deception, was ſo far ſatis- 
fed of the good qualities of this plant, as to re- 
commend it to the public in the ſtrongeſt terms. 
This occaſioned a multiplicity of trials, which ſoon 
afforded proofs, how little the good, that could 
be expected from it, countervailed the hazard of 
death, or diſeaſes, even more to be dreaded than 
death itſelf, which this virulent ſimple brought 
moſt frequently on thoſe, to whom it was admi- 
niſtered. This plant, with its properties, is, there- 
fore, ſhown here only, that it may be known, in order 
to be avoided. . 

"'SPERMA CETI. Sperma ceti is the concreted oil 
found in the head of whales. But the ſame ſub- 
ftance is now formed artificially from the oil of 

. any kind of fiſh; which is, in general, ſubſtituted 
for the original kind obtained from the head of 
the fpecies of whale, thence called the /perma cet: 
whale. It is white; and of a very firm and hard 
conſiſtence, ſomewhat flaky and. brittle. 
 Sperma ceti has the ſame relaxing, and ęmollient 
qualities, as other oily or ſevous ſubſtances: and is 
applied to ſome of the ſame purpoſes, in the compo- 
ſition of plaſters and unguents ; where its hard and 
firm conſiſtence renders it more ſuitable to that of the 
compound, than other oily or ſevous ſubſtances, It 
2 | | is 
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1s, however, more frequently adminiſtered internally, 
in compoſitions where the emollient, and anti- inflam- 
matory intentions are perſued. But where the view 
is, the mitigating inflammation in particular parts, 
it is a juſt matter of doubt (as was before obſerved 
whether ſubſtances of this kind reach thoſe parts in 
ſuch a ſtate, as to produce their emollient effect; as 
they are previouſly conyerted intochyle, and commixt 
with the blood : and ſeem, therefore, only to add to 
the quantity of nutritious matter taken in diet, and. 
to the proportion of oil in the animal ſyſtem, ra- 
ther than to act medicinally, where their effect is 
wanted. : . 
SPIRITUS SAL1S AMMONIAC1 is no other than a ſo- 
lution of volatile alkaline ſalt in water. See VoLATILE 
SALTS, p. 107. 1 8 
SPIRITUS VINOSUS, Spirit of wine, is a peculiar 
ſubſtance produced by the fermentation of the ſac- 
charine juice of vegetables, commixt with a due pro- 
rtion of water: and afterwards ſeparated by diſtil- 
lation, There are two kinds in ufe in medicine : the 
ſpiriths vinoſus recliſicatus, or rettified ſpirit of wine: 
and the ſpiritus vini tenuis, or proof ſpirit { which 
differ, nevertheleſs, only in the proportion of water, 
that is commixt with the real ſpirit : the proof ſpirit, 
by proper rediſtillation, being converted mto the 
rectified, 
Spirit of wine is irritating, and aſtringent ; and, 
therefore, frequently uſed in external, application ag 
a repellent, and corroborative : and ſometimes, though 
leſs properly, as an antifpaſmodic. It has a place 
in the diſcutient cataplaſm of the Edinburg Dif- 
penſatory. | | 
SeonGLa, Sponge, is a ſubſtance too well known to 
require 'deſcription, by 
Sponge is not, in its natural ſtate, uſed as à medi- 
cament, either externally, or. internally*: but burnt 
to the ſtate of a coal, it has been eſteemed, by tome, 
2 ſpecific, either. n internally, or prepar * 
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the form of a lozenge, and laid in the mouth un- 
der the tongue, for glandular ſwellings, particularly 
of the neck: though it ſeems at preſent, to be going 
out of repute. 

STYRAX CALAMITA, Storax, is a reſinous ſubſtance, 
compounded with the raſpings or ſaw-duſt of ſome 
kind of wood. It is brought hither from the Eaft, in 
large cakes of a reddiſh brown colour, ſoft, and ſome- 
what adheſive, but yet brittle and friable ; and of a 
very fragrant ſcent. 

Storax is accounted diſcutient and repellent : and is 
ſometimes uſed in compoſitions of plaſters and un- 
guents. But it is eſteemed as a perfume rather than 
a medicine. 

STYRAX.LIQUIDA, Liquid florax, is a ſubſtance of 
which the production is not well known: but it is 
ſuſpected to be an artificial compoſition of turpen- 
tine, and other ſubſtances, with the fyrax calami- 
ta. Its appearance is, that of a thick tenacious 
matter, like the worſt kind of turpentine; but of 
a reddiſh brown colour; and a ſcent ſomewhat 
reſembling the fyrax calamita : but greatly inferior 
to it. 

The liquid ſtorax is ſaid to poſſeſs the ſame medi- 
cinal virtue, as the fyrax calamita : and is applied to 
the ſame purpoſes in the compoſitions of plaſters 
and unguents. It has been particularly an ingre- 
dient in the emplaſirum mercuriale and is con- 
tinued ſo in that of the preſent Edinburg Phar- 
macopeta. 

SULPHUR, Mineral ſulphur, or brimſtone. This 
ſubſtance is too well known to require deſcription. 
It is molt uſually prepared, for the purpoſes of me- 
dicine, by ſublimation : in which ſtate, it is called 
flores ſulphuris, or flowers of brimſtone ; and being 
diſſolved by the medium of lime, or alkaline ſalts, and 
recovered again by precipitation through the means 
of acids, it is called lac ſulphuris; and, by the college 
of London, /ulphur precipuatum, 


Sulphur 
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Sulphur has a ſpecific quality of curing the itch : 
and is, therefore, frequently uſed in external ap- 
plication, compounded with hog's lard, or other unc- 
tuous matter, in the form of an ointment. It is al- 
ſo combined with oil by heat uſed as a vulnerary, un- 
der the name of bal/am of ſulphur, in ſeveral plaſters 
and unguents ; and, alſo, as a medium for uniting 
crude mercury with oily or ſevous matter, in the 
formation of mercurial unguents. Sulphur is alſo 
uſed internally, as an alterative, in the caſe of 
the itch, and ſcorbutic eruptions : but its effica- 
cy, when thus adminiſtered, may be reaſonably 
doubted. ; 
TacamAHaca, Tacamabac. There are two kinds: 
the one a reſinous; the other a balſamic ſubſtance ; 
but they are both the produce of the ſame tree; and 
differ only in the degree of exſiccation, or dryneſs, 
occaſioned by the evaporation of the eſſential oil 
contained in them. The tacamahac 1s obtained, in 
South America, from a particular ſpecies of tree, cal- 
led by the ſame name. The reſinous, or hard kind, 
is brought over in pieces ; which appear to be formed 
by the coaleſcence of many grains, or tears toge- 
ther: and the ſofter, or balſamic kind, is in ſhells. 
But both have the ſame ſtrong ſmell ; which 
ſeems to be that of other native balſams, with 
a mixture of another ſcent of a peculiar nature; 
grateful to ſome perſons, but diſagreeable to others. 
Tacamahac has the ſame properties as other bal- 
ſams, and reſins: and avails where irritation and 
heat are wanted. There are, however, ſo many 
others, which are more common, and may anſwer 
equally well in the fame intention, that it is not uſed 
here ; nor admitted to have a place in the Phar- 
macopeia of the college of London: but the college 
of Edinburg ſeem to adopt it in a particular manner : 
giving it a place in their balſamum Guidonis, empla- 
ftrum ſtomachicum, emplaſtrum anadynum, and ſevera 
other compoſitions. 
| 1 3 . 2 Te- 
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TEREBINTHINA, Turpentine, is the native balſam 
exuding from ſeveral ſpecies of trees; principally 
the true turpentine tree, pines, firs, and the larch, 
There are ſeveral. kinds of turpentine in uſe. The 
beſt of them, is the Venice turpentine; which is 
produced from the larch, in Dauphiny ; fer, as we 
receive none from Venice, what the turpentine, - ſo 
called originally, was, isat preſent not known. This 
kind is of the conſiſtence of freſh honey, tranſparent, 
and ſometimes of a yellow, ſometimes of a reddiſh 
colour, according to the age of the trees whence it is 
collected. The Straſburgh turpentine is the next, 
- which is obtained from the ſilver fir, and approaches 
to the nature of the Venice turpentine ; but is leſs 
fluid, tranſparent, and of a whiter hue. The com- 
mon turpentine is the produce of a variety of trees, 
chiefly pines ; and is ſophiſticated by the addition of 
various reſinous ſubſtances. It is of a ſtiff conſiſtence 
and whitiſh colour, without tranſparency. | 
Turpentine is of a very irritating nature: as well 
the reſin, as the ethereal oil, in which it greatly a- 
bounds, being of a ſtimulating nature, It is, there- 


fore, uſed in external application, as a digeſtive, 


ſuppurative, and diſcutient, in the form of plaſters, 
unguents, and cataplaſms : and it is of avail in each 
of theſe intentions, according to the circumſtances 
of the reſpective caſes, and the proportion of oily, 
or ſevous ſubſtances, with which it is combined. It 
is, however, always proper, that a large proportion 
of ſome kind of oleaginous matter ſhould be added 
to the turpentine : as it is, otherwiſe, too irritating ; 
and cauſes ſuch an inflammation in the contiguous 
parts, as prevents the due digeftion, and kindly ſtate 
of ulcers : and has, befides, the property of thick- 
ning and hardning the external membranes, in ſuch a 
manner, as greatly obſtructs the healing proceſs of 
nature. Terebinthinate ſubſtances, and the ethereal 
oil, which they afford, were alſo eſteemed formerly 


amongſt the principal vulneraries ; and wg =>" 
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niſtered internally in that view: but unleſs in the 
caſe of diſeaſes of the parts concerned in the ſecre- 
tion of urine, they ſcarcely arrive at the places, 
where their action is required, in ſuch proportion. 
as to produce any material effect. In ulcerations of 
the kidneys, bladder, and urethra, they have, how- 
ever, in a certain degree, the ſame action, as when 
internally applied. Turpentine and the ethereal oil 
it contains, have alſo a conſiderable diuretic power: 
and are, therefore, adminiſtered frequently in caſes 
of the ſtone and gravel ; the diſcharge of which, 
they are conſequently capable of promonng. 

Terra Japonica. Terra Faponica is a gum-retin, 
ſaid, on good authority, to be extracted from the 
fruit of a certain ſpecies of palm-tree, in ſeveral 
parts of the Eaſt-Indies. There 1s a great variety in 
the appearance of ſuch of it as is brought here : but 
the beſt is of a dark reddiſh brown colour, and an 
auſtere and ſtyptic taſte, at firſt ; but followed by a 
ſweetneſs not diſagreeable. | 

Terra Japonica is conſiderably aſtringent : and, 
conſequently, ſtyptic, repellent, and corroborative. It 
is, therefore, ſometimes uſed in compoſitions of un- 
guents and plaſters: but more frequently in collyria. 
Internally it is given, as a ſtyptic and reſtringent, to 
check hemorrhages, diarrhœas, or other profuſe 
diſcharges, and evacuations ; particularly thoſe of the 
catamenia. 

Trvs, Frankincenſe, is the native reſin of ſome 


| ſpecies of the pine-tree. It is brought here in lumps, 


of a whitiſh yellow colour ; but varying in appear- 
ance ; ſome being ſoft, unctuous, and more inclining 
to white: others harder, brittle, and more inclining 
to yellow. 

rankincenſe, like other reſins, is ſtimulanng, 


and, therefore, ſuppurative, digeſtive, and, in ſome 
_ Caſes, corroborative, or diſcutient, according to the 


attendant circumſtances, and the other ingredients, 
with which it is conjoined in the compoſitions in 
I 4 a which 
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which it is uſed. It is moſt generally applied, cam- 
bined with unctuous, and other terebinthinate, or 
reſinous ſubſtances, in the form of unguents and 
plaſters ; and makes a part of the emplaſtrum com- 
mune cum gummis of the London Pharmacopeia. 

Tx1Tict FariNA, Fheaten flower and Bran, are 
too well known to need deſcription. 

Wheaten flower and Bran are eſteemed emollient 
and ſuppurative, and ſometimes have a place in cata- 
plaſms ; but rather ſerve as abſorbents, to hold to- 
= the fluid ingredients, and give a due con- 
iſtence to the compoſition, than act by their own 
virtue. 

Flower is alſo applied to freſh wounds, made by 
amputation ; or other large ſolutions of continuity ; 
where, by its abſorbing power, it acts as a ſtyptic 
in preventing an hemorrhage from the ſmaller 
veſſels. 

ViTRIOLUM ALBUM, Mbite vitriol, is a metallic 
ſalt, formed of zinc and the vitriolic acid. It is 
white, with a chryſtalline appearance, but not greatly 
tranſparent ; and heavy: and is brought hither from 
the northern parts of Europe. 

White vitriol is aſtringent, and therefore ſome- 
times uſed in a diſſolved ſtate, with other ingredi- 
ents, as a repellent: particularly in collyria, joined with 
ſugar of lead. 

VITRIOLUM CERULEUM, AUT ROMANUM, Bluc, 
or Roman vitriol, is a metallic ſalt, formed of copper, 
and the vitriolic acid. It has the form of chryſtals, 
of a bright blue colour, without being much tranſpa- 
rent ; and heavy. 

Roman vitriol is, like other ſubſtances in which 
copper has a part, greatly detergent : and it is alſo 
cauſtic. It is, accordingly, in frequent uſe for deſtroy- 
ing the fungous fleſh of ulcers, and cleanſing ſuch as 
are foul, either by rubbing it in its proper ſubſtance, 
on their ſurface ; or by embrocating them with a 
ſtrong ſolution in water, 


VITRI- 
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V1iTRIOLUM VIRIDE, Green vitriol, or copperas, is 
a metallic ſalt, formed of iron and the vitriolic acid. 
Its form is, that of green chryſtals, moderately tran- 
ſparent, and heavy. | 

Green vitriol is cauſtic, and is ſometimes uſed in 
that intention, but leſs frequently than the Roman 
vitriol, which is much more detergent. When cal- 
cined to redneſs in a moderate heat, it becomes 
highly aſtringent; and is, externally applied, the 
moſt powerful ſtyptic hitherto known ; and particu- 
larly efficacious in profuſe bleedings at the noſe. In 
which caſe it is to be ſnuffed up the noftrils, from 
whence the diſcharge is made, being preparatorily 
commixt with water in a ſpoon ; or, in more obſtinate 
caſes, without any admixture. 


* 
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Of particular forms of external and internal medicaments 
uſed in the practice of ſurgery. 


HE forms of medicaments uſed externally in 
chirurgical practice may be diſtinguiſhed into 
three claſſes : Dx Y, or ſuch as are wholly devoid of 
moiſture, UNCTvoOvus, or ſuch as are of a middle na- 
ture betwixt ſolid and fluid; and lum: of each 
of which there are ſeveral kinds, that either vary 
from each other in their particular conſiſtence, or 
receive a nominal diſtinction, from the manner of 
their application, or-the purpoſes to which they are 
intended to be ſubſervient ; particularly. thoſe of the - 
The dry forms of external medicaments are onl 
of two kinds: INTIRE BODIES; and POWDERS : an 
they are frequently the ſame ſubſtances reduced from 
one ſtate to the other. | 
The intire bodies are moſt generally- of-a faline 
nature, and applied in a cauſtic intention, by bean 
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laid on the part where an eſcar is intended to be made; 
as the lapis infernalis; and lunar cauſtic : or by 
touching or rubbing the part with them, where cal- 
lous or fungous ſubſtances, or other fuperficial mat- 
ters, are required to be deſtroyed ; as the preceding, 
and Roman vitriol. Other intire bodies are, how- 
ever, ſometimes applied, as pepper, in a cauſtic in- 
tention ; cantharides in the epiſpaſtic ; and agaric of 
the oak in the ſtyptic ; and the metalline ſubſtances 
wrought into plates, particularly lead perfricated with 
mercury, in repellent and diſcutient intentions: but 
theſe laſt are at preſent greatly diſuſed in regular 
practice. | 

The roworzs are, in moſt inſtances, ſaline ſub- 
ſtances applied in cauſtic and detergent intentions, 
by ſprinkling them on the diſeaſed part, as the red 
precipitate of mercury ; the Roman and green vitri- 
ols ; and calcined alum. But ſome are occaſionally 
uſed in other manners and intentions; as the cal- 
cined green vitriol, as a ſtyptic, by ſnuffing up the 
noſe ; or cinnabar, as a ſpecific, by means of fumi- 
gation. An animal ſubſtance, likewiſe, is, in the caſe 
of the cantharides, frequently applied in a pulverine 
form in the epiſpaſtic intention : and powdered parts 
of vegetables, principally leaves and roots, are alſo 
ſometimes employed in the intention of a ſpecific. 
The uſe of the parts of vegetables in this manner, 
has nevertheleſs rarely obtained in regular practice : 
the making them ingredients in compound forms of 
unctuous conſiſtence being found more expedient 
for almoſt all purpoſes to which they are made 
ſubſervient. | 

The un#uous forms of external medicaments are diſ- 
tinguiſhed into PLASTERS;z CERATES; UNGUENTS 
LINIMENTS; CATAPLASMS ; and EPITHEMS. 
- PLasTERs are compoſitions of the moſt ſolid and 
tenacious conſiſtence of any of the unQuous claſs : 
being intended to be ſpread on leather, linen, cloth, or 
paper ; and to. maintain in a great degree their own 

N poſition, 
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poſition, and frequently that of other applications 
put under them, on the part to which they are ap- 
lied, by their coheſion with it: this property of co- 
barks ſtrongly, and keeping their place on the part 
under any moderate degree of violence and motion, 
being indeed the ceconomical reaſon of the form. 
The moſt fit, and by much the moſt generally uſed 
ſubſtance, for a common baſis or ground for plaſters, 
is, a compound of lead and oil of olives, by combi- 
nation through heat: but ſometimes reſinous, pitchy, 
oily, and other unctuous bodies, are compounded 
with each other, and with folid ſubſtances, into this 
form. The intentions tu which this claſs of compoſitions 
is moſt ſuitable and moſt generally ſubſervient, are, 
the repellent, diſcutient, ſuppurative, corroborative, 
agglutinative, and defenſative : but plaſters are, on 
frequent occaſions, made alſo the vehicle of me- 
dicaments for other intentions; as the epiſpaſtic, and 
ſpecific. | mY 
„ are compoſitions which are of a middle 
nature, with reſpect to their conſiſtence, betwixt 
plaſters, and unguents ; and in which wax makes a 
principal ingredient : but this only holds good of the 
modern practice. For, formerly, moſt of the com- 
poſitions of this kind were equally ſtiff, and tenacious 
with plaſters; and ſeem to have received their deno- 
mination meerly from their containing a large propor- 
tion of wax: which diſtinction appears indeed to 
have been the whole imported by the word. At pre- 
ſent, however, a ſofter conſiſtence is conſidered as 
making part of the difference betwixt them and 
plaſters: and a latge proportion of. wax betwixt them 
and unguents or liniments: and on theſe principles, 
they make a proper 'and diſtin& claſs of external 
medicaments. Cerates are ſubſervient to ſeveral of 
the ſame. intentions as plaſters; and are made the 
vehicle of digeſtive and ſpecific medicaments : but 
the moſt frequent of any now in uſe is, that formerly 
called Turner's cerate, and now the ceratum epuloticum — 
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of the college of London, which is ſubſervient to the 

intention imported by that name. 

 Uncvuenrts are compoſitions of a ſofter, and leſs 
tenacious conſiſtence than plaſters : being intended, 

either like them, to be ſpread on linnen cloth, lint, 

or tow ; or to be ſmeated on the part. But when. 

they are ſpread on lint, &c. ſuch applications are not 

expected to keep their place on the part where they 


are laid, without the aſſiſtande of bandages or plaſters Sha 


put over them. Unguents differ, therefore, from 
plaſters in little but their conſiſtence: and are, moſt . 
generally, compoſitions of oily, ſevous, reſinous, bal- 
ſamic, and ſometimes pulverine ſubſtances ; and. 


made ſubſervient to the various intentions of emol- 


lients, detergents, repellents, diſcutients, epiſpaſtics, 
and ſpecifics. 

LivimenTs differ from unguents, in the ſame 
manner, as they do from plaſters, in being leſs ſtiff, 
and -approaching more to a moiſt nature. But the 
variation of unguents from plaſters in the degree of 
this quality is greater than that of liniments from 
unguents. Thy, form of . liniments is, therefore, 
proper for medicaments uſed in ſome of the ſame 
intentions as 1 but it is nevertheleſs ſeldom 
retained at preſent; unleſs where a larger propor- 
tion of any fluid ingredient is required, in the com- 
pPoſition, than is conſiſtent with the ſpiſſitude of an un- 
* guent : or where ſome dry powder is to be extempo- 
raneouſly added in the application. 

CATAPLASMS are compounds of ſolid ſpongy, or 
pulverine ſubſtances with fluids, in which the ſolid 
part ſerves as a kind of vehicle to the fluids, that 
moſt generally make the active ingredients in the 
compoſition. This ſolid part is commonly bread, 
meal, bran, or other ſuch farinous matter: but 
ſometimes roots, leaves, or ſeeds, which are reduci- 
ble by boiling to a pulpy conſiſtence, anſwer both as 
to the medicinal purpoſes and form. Cataplaſms are 
moſt commonly ſubſervient to the emollient _ 

up- 
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ſuppurative intentions; but are not confined to 
them. For they are, on ſome occaſions, uſed as 
diſcutient, or reſolvent; and on others as antiſpaſ- 
modic. ' 

Erirheus are ſuch anomalous compoſitions, either 
of a more fluid, or ſolid nature, as do not properly 
fall within any of the. preceding denominations : but 
there are only a few in uſe at preſent, that are 
ally diſtinguiſhed by this. name. For ſeveral of thoſe 


which may, with reſpect to form. be conſidered as 


belonging - to this claſs, have names given to 
them relative to their medicinal qualities, or ſome 
bother accident of their nature; as the cauſtica com- 
muuia, and craggulam ' aluminyfum, of the London 
Pharmacopeta. 

Epithems being various in their nature are con- - 
ſequently applicable to various intentions of cure. 

The fluid forms of medicaments, uſed externally, 
_ are diſtinguifhed into FoOM ENTATIONS, LOTIONS, EM- * 
| BROCATIONS, COLLYRIUMS, GARGLES, TINCTURES, 
INJECTIONS, OILS, and BaLsaMs. But theſe diſ- 
tinctions are, for the moſt part, rather · nominal than 
real, if conſidered with: regard tothe form of the 
compolitions. As they have relation more to the 
manner of application, and medicinal purpoſes they 
are intended to ſerve, than to any regular principle 
of yariation in their CR or mode of pre- 
paration. - 

FoMENTATIONS are, fluid cotnpoſitions intended 
to be uſed warm ; in which circumſtance alone, they 
differ from lotions. They are conſtituted moſt ge- 
nerally of water : which is the common baſis of them ; 
ſerving, in many caſes, to the "medicinal intention, 
as well by its own immediate action, as by becoming 
a vehicle to other proper ingredients; that may be 
either gummous, oleous, ſpirituous, or faline ſub- 
ſtances ; or, ſometimes, vinegar, or other acids. 
Fomentations are ſubſervient to various curative ift- 
tentions, as the emollient, diſcutient, repellent, and 
antiſpaſmodic. 
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antiſpaſmodic. The emollient is, however, the 
principal : and it is more certainly effected by this 
than by any other form. 

Lorions differ from fomentations chiefly in their 
being applied in a cold ſtate. The baſis, or principal 
ſubſtance of them, is moſt generally water: which 
is impregnated, in this kind of compoſitions, with 
the medicinal parts of vegetables, faline bodies, or 
faponaceous compounds. It is ſuppoſed, however, 
by ſomie, that thoſe fluid compoſitions alone, which 
are intended to act merely as coſmetics, or beautifiers 
of the ſkin in a general view come properly within 
this denomination. But there are many inſtances of 
ſuch as are formed in other intentions for the cure 
of particular diſeaſes, that are placed in this claſs; 
and bear the name: as the tio ad berpetem of St. 
Bartholomew's Hoſpital ; and the Jotio ſulphurea of 
St. Thomas's. 

' EmBrocaTiONnsdiffer from fomentations and lotions, 
In not having their baſis or principal part of water : 

but of vinous ſpirit, vinegar, or ſome other fluid 
ſubſtance, not meerly aqueous. With this baſis is 
combined a variety of faline and other ingredients, 
according to the r medicinal intention of each 
particular compoſition of this claſs: which intention 
is, however, for the moſt part either diſcutient, cor- 


roborative, or aſtringent. 


CoLLYR1UMS are, in fact, only repellent lotions 
intended to be uſed againſt fluxions of humours on, 
and conſequential inflammations of the eyes : and 
differ from lotions only in this circumſtance of their 
uſe. They are moſtly formed of roſe water or pure 
water, commixt with mineral ſubſtances; as tutty, 
or Japis calaminaris; or combined with metallic falts ; 
as the ſeveral kinds of vitriol, and ſugar of lead: 
but vegetable bodies of an aſtringent nature, as terra 
Japonſca, are, nevertheleſs, ſometimes added. 
 GarGLes, being fluid compoſitions for topical 
| — are therefore properly claſſed among the 

| cxternal 
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external medicaments. They differ from lotions only 
in being intended to be uſed for the mouth and 
throat; ascollyriums are for the eyes. Their baſis is ge- 
nerally either pure water, red wine, or water medicated 
with roſes by infuſion, called tinfture of rofes + in 
which vehicles are conveyed various other ingredients 

moſtly aſtringent, or ſlightly corroſive, according to the 
particular intention of the compoſition. Gargles are, 
however, for the greateſt part, deſigned to act either as 
detergents, or repellents : though there is 4 compoſt- 
'tion of this kind in uſe, which 1s intended to be anti- 
fpaſmodic ; and is called gargariſma ad paralyſin; 
and another, which can be only conſidered as a ſpecific ; 
under the name of gargariſma è contrayerva. 

| TincTuxes, when the term is uſed with any pre- 
eiſion, are only ſolutions of reſinous, or other ſub- 
ſtances in vinous ſpirit or wine; and conſidered as 
external medicaments, they differ from embrocations, 
yr in not being intended, like them, to be copi- 
ouſly uſed in waſhing or perfricating the part on 
which they are applied; and from artificial balſams, 
in receiving others, as principal ingredients, beſides 
the native balſams, and the reſins of vegetables. 
Tinctures are moſt generally ſubſervient to the repel- 
lent, and detergent intentions; except that of cantha- 
rides; which is ſolely epifpaſtic. 

InjecT1oNS are fluid compoſitions : which from 
their being intended for topical ufe, and not being 
taken into the ſtomach, may be properly conſidered 
as external medicaments, though their application 
and action are not, in ſeveral cafes, deſigned to be 
on the ſurface of the exterior parts of the body. 
They are ſuch compounds, as are intended to be 
conveyed, by means of ſyringes, either into the 
natural cavities of the y ; as the urethra, ute- 
rus, meatus of the ears, Sc.; or into the ſinuoſi- 
ties of ulcers or deep wounds: and they differ from 
lotions and embrocations, only in this manner of 
their application. They. are formed of various fluid 

ingredients 
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ingredients of an aqueous, ſpirituous, and acetous 
nature: in which ſaline, gummous, and metallic 
bodies, are ſometimes diflolved ; or ſolid bodies com- 
mixt : and they are moſtly ſubſervient to the de- 
tergent, repellent, aſtringent, ſtyptic, or ſpecific 
Intentions. / 

O1Ls, conſidered as a form of external medica- 
ments, are compounds of ſubſtantial oils with the 
medicinal matter originally contained in ſome parts 
of vegetables, but combined with the ſubſtantial oil 
by means of infuſion or coction. This form is moſt- 
ly ſubſervient to the emollient, ſuppurative, or di- 
a gm intentions: but recourſe is not had to it ſo 

requently in the modern, as the former practice ; 
eſpecially with regard to the uſe of ſuch oils in a ſim- 
ple ſtate, or uncompounded with other medica- 
ments. 

Bals Aus, conſidered as medicinal compoſitions 
artificially prepared, are properly compounds of the 
native balſams with ſome diflolving menſtruum ; 
as ſpirit of wine, and frequently reſinous and other 
ingredients. The name has nevertheleſs been appli- 
ed to compounds of other ſubſtances that, have 
little affinity with native balſams; nor indeed any 
relation to them, but a ſimilitude of conſiſtence and 
appearance; as in the inſtance of the compound 
formed by the combination of mineral ſulphur 
with ſubſtantial and ethereal oils. There 1s, more- 
cover, one compoſition, even at preſent, that retains 

this denomination, which, either with reſpect to 
the nature of its ingredients, or its conſiſtence, is 
a perfect unguent, when conſidered as an exter- 
nal medicament ; but, being chiefly prepared for 
internal uſe, it is called a balſam, on the ſuppoſi- 
tion that it poſſeſſes the vulnerary qualities aſcri- 


bed to them. The compoſitions properly called 


balſams, are deemed ſubſervient to the vulnerary 
intention, by thoſe who maintain the notion of 
the reality of ſuch a quality in bodies ; but they are, 


ow 
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in reality, only agglutinative or digeſtive, according 
to the circumſtances under which they are applied, 
The modern improved practice, which ſeldom 
puſhes the firſt of theſe intentions beyond what 
nature herſelf effects, and has better forms for the 
latter, has almoſt wholly rejected this from external 
ule. , 

The forms of internal medicaments uſed in the 
practice of ſurgery may be divided, like the external, 
into solio and FLUID : of each of which there are 
ſeveral kinds that vary from each other: the ſolid 
moſtly in the difference of their conſiſtence; and the 
fluid in the manner of their preparation, or ſome cir- 
 cumſtance of their compoſition, * 

The solip forms of compoſition for internal uſe 
are, POWDERS, PILLS, BOLUSSES, and ELECT ARIES { 
the two laſt of which vary, however, very little in 
their real nature. 

Powpess, conſidered as medicaments to be inter- 
ally adminiſtered, are compounds of ſubſtances, ei- 
ther in their own nature pulverine, or rendered fo by 
levigation. The ſimples which compoſe them are of 
very various kinds; but moſtly of vegetable producti- 
on : and the medicinal intentions of the compounds 
are, for the greateſt part, alterative and ' ſpecific : 
though ſome, nevertheleſs, are uſed in other in- 
tentions as diuretic, emetic, corroborative; and 
cordial. | 

PiLLs are a ſolid form of internal medicaments : 
of which the maſs muſt be of a conſiſtence betwixt 
dry and moiſt : but fo much approaching to the lat- 
ter ſtate, as to have ſuch a degree of hardneſs and 
coheſion as to admit, when divided into portions of 
due ſmallneſs and a round or oblong figure, of being 
ealily ſwallowed intire. | __ 

They are ſometimes: conſtituted of ſimple bodies 
of a dryly unctuous texture: as the reſins or gum 
reſins of vegetables not wholly deprived of their 
natural moiſture : but _ of compoſitions of 

more 
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more. fluid ſubſtances, and. powders, The ingredi- 
ents of pills are very various in their nature: and 
the form may be, conſequently, ſubſervient to almoſt 
all the particular curative intentions of internal 
medicaments: being ſuitable to the adminiſtra- 
tion of nearly all compounds or ſimples, where the 
proportion of the quantity requiſite to the proper 
doſes, and the texture of the bodies, admit of it. 
E uxcraRt ks are compoſitions of a moiſter or more 
unctuous nature than pills: and the form is proper 
for the exhibition of thoſe medicaments, where the 
proportion of the quantity requiſite to the doſes is 
larger. Electaries may be, therefore, compoſed of 
moft of the medicinal fimples, or compounds, duly 
prepared for commixture, that will produce the pro- 
per conliſtence : except ſaline ſubſtances, and ſpirits. 
The firſt of which require always to be given in a 
diſſolved ſtate ; and the other are liable to waſte by 
exhalation, if the compoſition be kept for any length 
of time, as electaries are uſually deſigned to be. 
There is, however, two principles of limitation ne- 
ceflary to be obſerved in the compoſition of electaries. 
The firſt of which is, that the conſiſtence muſt be 
ſuch, as will hold the whole of the ſeveral ingre- 
dients in a perfect ftate of commixture with each 
other, without admitting of any ſeparation, by ſub- 
ſidence, of one kind from the other, on ſtanding at 
reſt. For, otherwiſe, the relative due proportion of 
each ingredient will not be taken in the different doſes 
diſpenſed from the ſame maſs. The ſecond is, that 
no ingredients muſt be put together, which are ca- 
pable, by their menſtrual action, of changing or 
deſtroying thoſe qualities of each other, on which 
the intended medicinal efficacy depends; or of pro- 
ducing others which may deprave the compound, 
with reſpect to ſuch intention; or render them inju- 
rious: as in the admixture of water in too great a 
proportion with any kind of ſaccharine matter; 


which would occaſion a vinous or acetous fermenta- 
tion 
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tion in the maſs. As the ingredients of electaries 
may, nevertheleſs, be of a very various nature, the 
curative intentions, to which they may become ſub- 
ſervient, are equally various : there being ſcarcely 
any, to which they may not, in-ſome caſes, be ad- 
vantageouſly accommodated. | 

Bol usszs differ from eleQtaries, only in being 
extemporaneouſly prepared, deſigned for preſent uſe, 
and not, of courſe, exceeding in quantity the pro- 
portion of one doſe. Their compoſition admits, 
therefore, not only the ſame variety of ingredients as 
electaries, but indeed a yet greater: as the principles 
of limitation, ariſing from the diſpoſition of the in- 
gredients to ſeparate on ſtanding at reſt, and the 
depravity conſequent to the long keeping, do not 
equally hold good with reſpect to them, as to the 
others. The form may, conſequently, be commo- 
diouſly ſubſervient to almoſt all the particular curative 
intentions in which internal medicaments may be 
adminiſtered: and is particularly expedient, where 
the proportion of ſolid ingredients neceſſary in the doſe 
is large, and che compound would receive injury from 
keeping. „2 

The yPLvuid forms of compoſition, uſed in the 
practice of ſurgery for internal uſe, are, DRAUGHTS ' 
or POTIONS, JULEPS, DECOCTIONS, INFUSIONS, T1NC- 
TURES, LINCTUSSES or LOHOCKS, EMULSIONS, and 
MIXTURES. Some of theſe terms ſerve, however, 
rather as nominal diſtinctions to particular compounds, 
than to expreſs any real difference of form in them 
from each other. As it will be found, on examination, 
in many caſes, that there is not any actual principle 
of ſameneſs or agreement betwixt ſome of thoſe 
which-paſs under the ſame denomination ; nor of di- 
verſity betwixt thoſE which bear different names. 
For, though the more accurate profeſſors of pharma- 
cy have ſtated ſome rules, taken from the 1 
and proper uſe of the terms, for claſſing the fluid 


K 2 com- 
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compolitions ; yet they are not obſerved, at pre- 
ſent in practice. 

PoTi1ons or DRAUGHTS are fluid compounds of 
the quantity of one doſe: in which circumſtance 


alone they ſeem to differ from mixtures. Accord- 


ing to the preſent application of the name in prac- 
tice, they may be compoſed of any ingredients, 
either ſolid or fluid, provided the ſolid do not ex- 
ceed m ſuch proportion, as to take away the flut- 
dity of the compound : and this form may, there- 
fore, be made ſubſervient to any particular cura- 
tive intention; as it admits of the choice of al- 
moſt any articles of the Materia Medica. There 
have been, however, ſome, who aiming at greater 
accuracy than has hitherto prevailed in uſage, have, 
endeavoured to confine draughts to compoſitions 
of a tranſparent appearance, and formed in the 
cathartic, or narcotic intentions. But there are ſo 
many inſtances of deviations from this rule, that 
obtain as well in the Pharmacopeias of the hoſpr- 
tals, as in private preſcriptions, that it cannot be 
deemed, in the leaſt, an eſtabliſhed diſtinction in 
practice. In the compoſition of draughts, it muſt, 
however, be conſidered, that though moſt ingredi- 
ents may, under ſome circumſtances, be allowed 
a place in them : yet there is a limitation of choice, 
in relation to their commixture with each other. 
For it muſt be carefully obſerved, not to. bring 
ſuch together, as by their menſtrual action on each 
other, may produce new ſpecies of compound fub- 
ftances, with qualities different from thoſe of the 
conſtituents on which the medicinal intention of 
the compoſition was founded, or perhaps in ſome 
caſes, ſuch as are really injurious. There is, like- 
wiſe, frequently a reaſon of limitation, with reſpect 
to the relative quantities of thoſe ingredients, which 
do, in right proportions, admit of commixture with 
each other ; as, particularly, care. ſhould be taken 

, not 
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not to ſuffer a greater quantity of ſaline matter to 
prevail in the compound, than can be diffolved by 
the fluid part, For there are ſcarcely any inſtances 
where undiſſolved ſalts can be properly adminiſtered in 
a large proportion : and ſome where they would be 
greatly noxious. 

Potions, when the term is uſed to expreſs any. 
real diſtinction of form, are the ſame with draughts : 
though ſome have endeavoured to confine it to 
ſuch draughts only as are formed in the cathar- 
tic intention. The word has, nevertheleſs been li- 
centionſly applied, even to compounds where the 
2 is not confined to one doſe, but is de- 
igned for ſeveral, as in the patio alba, and potio 
Peruviana, of the Pharmacopeia of St. I homas's 
Hoſpital ; and the potio alba of St. Bartholomew's. 
But certainly theſe compoſitions ought to be rank- 
ed amongſt the mixtures ; unleſs an arbitrary and 
promiſcuous uſe of general names, without regard. 
to any real difference or principle of diſtinction, be 
allowable. 

JuLees are fluid compoſitions, deſigned for more 
than one doſe : and, when the term is uſed with any 
preciſion, ſuch only, as according to the original 
meaning of the word, are formed principally in a 
cordial intention. In the containing more than one 
doſe, they differ from draughts ; and in the being 
ſubſervient to the cordial intention alone, or prin- 
cipally, they differ from mixtures. The college of 
London have, nevertheleſs, retained the name of 
julep to a compound of chalk, ſugar, gum Arabic, 
and water, though not one of theſe ingredients 1s, 
in the leaſt cordial. Juleps, where the principal in- 
tention only is perſued, are therefore compoſed of 
diſtilled, ſimple, and ſpirituous waters, with the ad- 
dition ſometimes of aromatic, and odoriferous ſub- 
ſtances ; and ſugar, or ſyrup of ſome kind, is fre- 
quently added, to render the whole more palatable : 
but where other conjoint intentions are to be ſerved, 
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other correſpondent ingredients are introduced ; as 
teſtaceous, and alkaline powders; and laudanum, or 


other narcotic fluids. 


Dzcocrrons are fluid compounds for internal uſe, 
prepared by the coction of water with ſuch ſubſtan- 
ces as communicate their proper medicinal parts to 
it only by means of a boiling heat. This form is, 
conſequently, ſubſervient to various intentions: as, 
particularly, to the emollient, corroborative, aſtringent, 
and ſpecific. | 

Ixus tons are fluid compoſitions, prepared by the 
maceration of ſuch ſubſtances in water, as will yield 
their medicinal parts to that menſtruum without the 
aid of coction: in which circumſtance they differ from 
decoctions. As this manner of preparation is ſuita- 
ble to a much greater number of compoſitions than 
coction, this form conſequently ſerves to more cura- 
tive intentions ; but moſt particularly to the cathartic, 
corroborative, and alterative. | 

TiNncTUREs are compoſitions of vinous ſpirits, or 
wine, and thoſe medicinal ſubſtances, that ate ſolu- 
ble in them : and in this circumſtance, of requiring 
ſpirituous or vinous fluids as their baſis, they differ 

rom decoctions or infuſtons. The college of Lon- 
don have, nevertheleſs, retained a fluid preparation 


under this name, in which the baſis is water acidu- 


lated by the vitriolic acid. It is the medicated 
water, prepared by the infuſion of red roſes, to 
which the name of tincture of roſes is improperly 
given. This form is ſubſervient almoſt to all the 
various curative intentions: as it is, in fact, only 


the combination of the medicinal parts of moſt of 


the principal articles of the Materia Medica with the 
proper menſtrua, for extracting them from the fecu- 
lent and heterogeneous matter, with which they 
are conjoined in their native or original condi- 
tion; and preſerving them in a fluid ſtate ; which 
is generally the moſt proper for their internal admi- 
niſtration. nd REES a 

Linc- 
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_ LincTvssEs and LoHoCas are fluid compounds for 
internal uſe, formed from the commixture of oils 
and water, þy means of ſugar, or the yolks of eggs. 
This form cannot efficaciouſly ſerve to any curative 
intention, except the reſtorative : as it is, in fact, only 
a method of adminiſtering oil in a ſtate that admits 
of its being eaſily digeſted : and whoever conſiders, 
that digeſted oils become chyle, and can only paſs 
to the parts where they are intended to act, in 
that ſtate, *and commixt with the whole maſs of 
blood, muſt ſee, that nothing more 1s really done 
by their adminiſtration, than the increaſing the pro- 
portion of nutritive diet. LinQuuſles are, neverthe- 
leſs, frequently adminiſtered, in an emollient inten- 
tion, in the caſe of inflammations of the breaſt, 
throat, and other particular parts : but certainly the 
cauling a repletion of rich chyle muſt rather pro- 
mote, than counteract the cauſe of ſuch inflam- 
mations. Formerly, while the notion of vulnera- 
ry, and balſamic powers in bodies prevailed, native 
balſams of vegetables, and other ſimilar ingredients, 
were alſo introduced into linctuſſes in that intEn- 


tion. : | 
Lobochs, hen the term is uſed to ſignify any 
thing different from linctuſſes, mean a compoſiti- 
on of the ſame kind; but in which the ſputhtude 
approaches nearer to the conſiſtence of an electa- 
ry, by the addition of ſperma ceti, or ſome ſuch 
more ſolid ingredient : as in thoſe of the Pharma- 
copeias of the hoſpitals of St. Thomas, and St. Bar- 
tholomew. In the Pharmacopeia of the college of 
Edinburg, the word lohoch is, nevertheleſs, evidently 
uſed for ſuch compoſitions, as are elſewhere called 
linctuſſes. | | 
EMuULs10Ns, according to the accurate and pro- 
per uſe of the term, are fluid compounds for inter- 
nal uſe, formed of vegetable oils and water, by 
means of ſaline bodies conjoined with the oils origi- 


nally in the vegetables which afford them. Many 
K 4 other 
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other mixtures, nevertheleſs, paſſed formerly under 
this denomination, which were clearly referable to 
other claſſes of compoſition : as may Se ſeen in 
moſt of the Pharmacopeias, and other collections of 
recipes. Emulſions are, therefore, prepared by tri- 
turating ſuch parts of vegetables, as contain oils du- 
ly combined with native ſalts, with water; and 
ſtraining off the milky fluid, produced from the 
remaining ſolid matter or feculence. They ſerve 
molt efficaciouſly to the reſtorative intention : though 
they may be properly adminiſtered, in ſome febrile 
and other caſes, to the alterative alſo; where a too 
exalted and putreſcent ftate of the blood, attend- 


. ed with a weakneſs of digeſtion, makes a greater 
proportion of nutritive aceſcent chyle neceſſary, than 


can be formed by any other means. 

M1xTuREes, confidered as a claſs of medicaments 
for internal adminiſtration, are fuch anomalous fluid 
compoſitions, as have neither an agreement in kind 
with any of the preceding, nor with each other. 
They admit, therefore, of being compoſed of a great 
variety of ingredients: which may be compounded 
without any other law or reſtriction, than what 
relates to the peculiar nature of each compoſiti- 
on. This form is, conſequently, ſubſervient to near- 
ly all the curative intentions: but is not particularly 
appropriated to any. | | 


CHAP. VI. 


Of the inſtruments and utenſils ſubſervient to the purpo- 
ſes of chirurgical pharmacy. 


T H E inſtruments and utenſils requiſite, in the 
practice of chirurgical pharmacy, are, weights 
and meaſures to adjuſt the quantities and propor- 
tions of the medicaments :—mortars of metal and 
glaſs, with their pęſtles, levigating ſtones of marble 
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or porphyry, with their proper mullers; and | ſearces 
or fieves, with their proper boxes and covers; all which 
are neceſſary for the preparation and commixture 
of powders ; and of moiſt ſubſtances, likewiſe, in 
ſome caſes.—Pots and pans, as well earthen-ware 
as metalline, of the common form, for the prepa- 
ration of decoctions, fomentations, cataplaſms, and 
ſome epithems :—others, of a ſhallower make, for 
the preparation of plaſters, cerates, unguents, and 
liniments ;—and ſome of a ſmall ſize for the melt- 
ing unguents and liniments, when to be uſed warm, 
or commixed with other medicaments.—Large bot- 
ties with wide necks for infuſions 3 and others of 
a leſs ſize, with foppers of glaſs ground, for the 
preparation of tinctures.—Hannel bags, formed into 
a conical figure, or Hippocrates's fleeve, with proper 
ſtands of wood for hanging them, and diſtending 
the opening or mouth of the bags; and alſo gla/5 
Funnels, and a proper kind of ſoft /pongy paper; 
for ſtraining and filtering fluids, in order to ſepa- 
rate them om ſolid matter, and purify them from 
feculences.—Spatulas of different ſizes, and proper 
boards, for the ſpreading plaſters, cerates, unguents, 
and liniments, on leather, filk, linen, paper, lint, 
or tow,—Proper #knives, with thin pliable blades, 
for making commixtures of unctuous, and other moiſt 
ſubſtances not fluid. — Boxes, drawers, bottles, and 
pbials, gally-pots, &c. for the keeping and preſer- 
ving the ſeveral medicaments for uſe, either in their 
ſimple or compound ſtate. 

The above enumerated inſtruments and utenſils 
are of ſo ſimple a nature in their conſtruction; 
and ſo eaſily obtained, as moſt of them are in 
common uſe for other purpoſes ; that it is need- _ 
leſs to enter into any deſcription or explanation of 
them here: except with relation to the weights 
and meaſures : of the firſt, of which there bein 
two kinds uſed in this country, adjuſted - to dif- 
ferent ſtandards, and relative proportions, it is 
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neceſſary to explain the practice of pharmacy in 
The two kinds of ſtandards for the diviſion of 
weight, in uſe in this country, are diſtinguiſned by 
the names of Tao ’ Wichr and AvolRDUPOIS 
WEIGHT. | | | 

In the Troy weight, the denominations of the 
quantities, according to the uſage in the practice 


of pharmacy, are, pounds, ounces, drams, ſcruples and 


grams. 
15 The rounp (twelve ounces. 
3 The ounce "© Jeight drams. 
3 The pan three ſcruples. 
9 D The scxvein twenty grains. 


The Troy weight, being the proper ſtandard of 
pharmacy, or that by which the proportions in the 
compoſition or exhibition of medicaments are re- 
lated at preſent, is to be underſtood to be meant 
in this work. But in the ſale of medicines by 
druggiſts, &c. where there is no regard had to par- 
ticular doſes, this ſtandard is not followed. 
ln the ævoirdupois weight, the pound contains ſix- 
teen ounces: but the ounces are leſs than thoſe 
of the Troy weight. As this ſtandard has, how- 
ever, no relation to pharmacy, farther than that 
the medicaments' are fold by it in groſſer quanti- 
ties by druggiſts, &c. it is not neceſſary to be more 
minute with reſpect to its diviſions here. 

The rod meaſures in uſe in pharmacy are, the 
hr, pint, ounce, and ſpoonful. 
e GALLON . eight pints. 
The riur Ss Topps do — Ounces. 
The ounce : quwalent eight drams. 
The $PooNFOL 9 half an ounce. 


As the ſpecific gravity of different fluids vary, 
there can, nevertheleſs, be no conſtant relative pro- 
portion betwixt the denominative diviſions of weights 
and meaſures. Where, therefore, a particular ac- 
A curacy 
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curacy is required in the proportion of -fluids and 
ſolids, it is beſt, eſpecially in ſmaller quantities, 
to adjuſt the whole by weight: as there can be 
no general correſponding meaſure. But the moſt 
common practice is, to divide fluids by meaſure, 
and not by weight, on the ſuppoſition, that the 
pint is ſixteen ounces ; and the reſt, conſequently, , 


in proportion. 


5 
+ Aa. Moods 


CHAP. VEL 


Of the general operations neceſſary to be practiſed in chi- 
| rurgical pharmacy. a 


Y the operations neceſſary in the practice of 
chirurgical pharmacy muſt. be underſtood, on- 
ly ſuch as are requiſite to the preparation and 
compoſition of medicaments, according to the pro- 
per office of the ſurgeon, as founded on expedi- 
ence and ufage. For the previous preparation, .and 
the compoſition of many articles, by chemical, and 
other complex means employed to bring them to 
the officinal ſtate, belong to pharmacy in general; 
and do not fall within the province of ſurgery : 
in the practice of which they muſt as was be 
premiſed, be, for the moſt part, conſidered as 
ſimples. | CF" 
The general operations, ſubſervient to the pre- 
paration and compoſition of medicaments, in the 
proper practice of ſurgery, are, according to this 
view, PULVERISATION, coc rio, .1NFUSLON, SEPA- 
RATION, and COMMIXTURE. But, as theſe. are of 
a ſimple nature, and performed, in moſt caſes, by 
methods, that are in uſe for the common cco- 
nomical domeſtic offices of life, I ſhall omit en- 
larging on them; unleſs with reſpect to ſome. few 
cautionary obſervations, 1n relation to the * | 
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of performing them, as it regards particular kinds 


of ſubjects. 

PuULvERISATION, or the reduction of bodies to an 
impalpable powder, is performed two ways; by con- 
tufion or pounding, and by levigation or grinding. 

Contufion is effected in mortars, by the ſtrokes 
or trituragion of the peſtle, and is neceſſary in the 
caſe of all hard and more obdurate bodies. But, in 
order to obtain powders of equal texture, ting or 
ſearcing muſt be ſubſerviently uſed. This method 
is ſufficient to anſwer the end in all caſes; except 
where very fine powders are not required: and, 
in the inſtance of gums, and faline ſubſtances, (which 
being ſoluble in water, do not admit of the ad- 


dition of the moiſture, requiſite in levigation) it is 


the only proper means that can be uſed. In the 
caſe of ſalirie bodies, mortars of glaſs ſhould, how- 
ever, be always employed : as thoſe of metals are 
liable to corroſions. 

Levigation is performed by trituration or grinding 
on a ſtone of marble or porphyry, by means of a 


muller of porphyry or agate : but in order to the 


rendering this method effectual, it is neceſſary, 
that the ſubject matter ſhould be moiſtened with 
ſome fluid to the conſiſtence of paſte : and it is ge- 
nerally moſt expedient, unleſs in the caſe of ſoft 
bodies of an earthy or cretaceous texture, to re- 
duce the matter previouſly to the ſtate of a groſs 
powder, by pounding it in a mortar, 

In the caſe of mineral obdurate bodies, when 
fine powders are required, another ſubſervient o- 
peration, called elutriation or waſhing over, is ne- 
ceſſary to be called in aid: which is thus per- 
formed. The matter previouſly levigated, muſt be 
put into a deep veſſel almoſt full of water, with 
which being commixt, by ſtirring them well toge- 
ther, the water, with the fineſt part of the pow- 
der remaining ſuſpended in it, after ſtanding a 

very 
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very ſhort time, muſt be poured off, by inelinati- 
on of the veſſel] then containing it, into another 
of the ſame form: where it muſt remain till it 
has depoſited the powder at the bottom of the 
veſſel; and afterwards be poured back into the 
firſt. The ſtirring, &c. muſt then again be per- 
formed as before ; and repeated, till the impalpable 
part of the powder be ſeparated from the groſſer: 
which muſt then be again levigated, and under- 
go the ſubſequent operation, till the whole be ren- 
dered of due fineneſls.8 | 

This is particularly proper in the caſe of tutty, or 
lapis calaminaris, when intended to be uſed for diſor- 
ders of the eyes: but in the caſe of thoſe minerals, 
and other bodies of hard conſiſtence, the pounding 
ſnould be performed in a mortar of caſt iron; and 
the levigation on porphyry : as abraſions will, other- 
wiſe, happen, that may be injurious to the prepara- 
tion. 

It is a neceſſary caution in the preparation of 
powders to be careful, that in compound ſubſtan- 
ces the whole of the matter be, at laft, well mixt 
together ; and the part which firſt becomes fine 
not ſeparated from the other. For by deviatin 
from this method, in ſome caſes, particularly in thoſe 
of metallic preparations, and ſome vegetable ſub- 
ſtances that contain reſinous parts, one portion of the 
powder obtained may greatly vary from the other; 
and have very noxious powers. | 

CocT1oN is too ſimple an operation to require 
explanation ; or admit of any rules for its perfor- 
mance : unleſs ſuch, as, relating only to particu- 
lar occaſions, are of courſe given in the reſpective 
preſcriptions. The only general cautions neceſſa- 
ry to be obſerved are; not to employ any veſſels 
of metal, in caſe of acid or faline ſubſtances ; which 
would, in moſt inſtances, corrode them, and de- 
prave the medicaments : and not to ſuffer any ſolid 
or oleaginous matter to be burnt, by coming * 
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cloſe contact with the veſſel; either for bearing 
too much down upon it by their gravity for want 
of frequent ſtirring ; or from the defect of wa- 
ter. | 

Ixrusiox is yet more ſimple than coction: be- 
ing performed only by adding the due quantity 
of water, or other menſtruum, of a boiling heat, 
or in ſome caſes cold, to the ſolid ingredients, con- 
tained in a bottle, or other proper veſſel ; and ſuf- 
fering them to remain there, being ſhaken or ſtirred 
together at due intervals, till the water be ſufficiently 
impregnated with the medicinal parts of the other 
ingredients, which it is intended to extraft from 
them. 

SEPARATION, Conſidered as an operation of chi- 
rurgical pharmacy, is practiſed only in a ſecon- 
dary view, for the dividing ſolid ſubſtances from 
fluid, after decoction or infuſion ; and may be per- 
formed, either by decantation, or by filtration. 

Decantation' is effected ſimply, by the pouring off 
the clear fluid part of the mixture to be ſepara- 
ted, by the inclination of the veſſel containing 
it, from the ſolid matter that has ſubſided : but 
the particular manner is too {imple to require di- 


rections. 


Hltration, or, ſtraining off the fluid from ſolid 
matter, is performed by peccolation through flan- 
nel or paper. In moſt caſes, the filtration through 
flannel is ſufficient : which is done, by paſſing the 
fluid through the conical bag, or Hippocrates's ſleeve, 
before mentioned amongſt the inſtruments and u- 
tenſils: but where a nicer, or more perfect puri- 
fication of the fluid from ſolid matter is neceſſary, 
paper muſt be uſed. The method of filtering 
through paper, in the caſe of ſuch ſmall quantities 
of the ſubject as. come in . queſtion in the practice 
of chirurgical pharmacy, is, to put a lining of a 
ſoft ſpongy kind, commonly called bloom or blotting 


paper, into a glaſs funnel, placed over a proper 


| bottle ; 
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bottle; and feeding it with the matter to be filtered, 


till the whole of the fluid has drained through the 


Paper. 

CommIxTURE, conſidered as a general opexati- 
on in chirurgical pharmacy, is effected by different 
methods, according to the different nature of the 
ſubject. The more {imple of theſe methods are 
performed by the common mechanical means ; to 
which a liquefying heat is ſometimes called in aid. 
In the caſe of ſolid bodies, this is done by tritu- 
rating the ingredients together in a mortar, or, 
where a more perfect union is required, by levi- 
gating together ſuch as admit of the addition of 
water. In the caſe of unctuous or moiſt bodies, 
it is done either by incorporating them with a 
flat knife, or fpatula, on a levigating ſtone, glazed 
tile, or board ; or, where. they are of too ſtiff and 
tenacious a conſiſtence to admit of that treatment, 
by ka geg them together in a mortar: and in 
the caſe of thoſe which will fuſe or liquefy with 
a gentle heat, by melting them together. The 
other methods, that are not ſimple, are too various 
to admit of any rules for the performing them. 
but what relate only to particular ſubjects; and are, 
therefore, always ſpecially preſcribed on each reſpec- 
tive occaſion. N 

There are only two general cautions that can 
be given reſpecting commixture. The one is, that 
the incorporation or union of the ingredients ſnhould 
be always made as intimately and perfectly as poſ- 
fible : fince different parts of the fame maſs, that 
may be uſed ſeparately, may otherwiſe. contain dif- 
ferent proportions of the ingredients: which in all 
caſes would be improper, and in fome very injurious. 
The other is, that no metalline veſſels or imple- 
ments be uſed, in the caſe of acid or ſaline bo- 
dies, leſt corroſions of them ſhould reſult, and de- 
prave the compound. . Ei; 8 
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Practice of Chirurgical Pharmacy. 


BOOK I. 


Preparation and compoſition of medicaments for 
external uſe. 


eK. 


Of ary forms of external medicaments. 


TV 


AS C0. I. 
Of dry intire bodies. 


N. B. Such recipes as are marked L. are according to 
the Pharmacopeia of the college of London; ſuch as are 
marked E., to that of the college of Edinburg; and 
ſuch as are marked N. S. T. or N. S. B., to thoſe of 
the hoſpitals of St. Thomas or St. Bartholomew. 


AGARICUS QUERCINUS. 
Agaric of the oak. 


EING uſed only as a ſtyptic, the agaric of the 
oak requires no other preparation, but the 
reducing it to pieces of a due magnitude ; that 
is, of ſuch ſize, with reſpect to each, as will ſome- 
g what 
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what more than cover the bleeding veſſel, to which 


it is intended to be applied. 
y OBSERVATION, 72 
The agaric of the oak was, ſome time ago, intro- 
duced here as a ſtyptie ſufficiently efficacious, to 


prevent hæmorrhages from the largeſt veſſels divided 


in amputations. But on a, proper eourſe of trial, it 
was found not to anſwer to the expectations that 


had been formed of it; and is now, in a great 


degree, rejected. For a more parycular account, 
ſee p. 57. -= 


AMALGAMA MERCURIL, 
Amalgama of mercury. 


Take any quantity of mercury ; and add to it 


raſpings of lead or tin; triturating them together 
in a glaſs mortar, till the compound acquire the con» 
ſiſtence of paſte. 
* 
| OB$S2RVATION, 
This amalgama is ſometimes uſed as a ſpecific in 
cancerous, and malignant tumours of the breaſts, 
and other parts, and alſo in the caſe of cold tumours 


of the glands and joints. It is applied by means of 


ſpreading it on the ſurface of any adheſive plaſter, 


which is laid on the part, and continued there a 


long time. This is rarely practiſed here: but in 
France and elſewhere more frequently. , 


Lapts INFERNALIS. 

Take ſope lye, and evaporate it in any veſſel, 
avoiding the uſe of copper, till a pellicle appears 
on the ſurface. Put it then into an iron ladle; 
and continue the evaporation till the maſs becomes 
perfectly dry: cut it then into pieces of a pro- 
per ſiae for application, and keep it for uſe in a 
L h bottle 
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bottle with the neck of a proper wideneſs to ſuffer 
the pieces to paſs; to which neck a ground glaſs 
ſtopper ſhould be fitted. | | 


OBSERVATION. 

The lapis infernalis is one of the moſt powerful 
cauſtics hitherto introduced into practice; and was 
formerly much in uſe. But on account of its 
being greatly ſubject, from its ſaline nature, to run 
and ſpread beyond the due bounds, inflaming and 
excoriating the#ſkin in a painful and troubleſome 
manner, a compoſition of the ſame kind, but with 
the addition of lime in ſubſtance, is now moſt 
generally ſubſtituted : which compoſition is much 
leſs liable to this inconvenience. See below, Cauſti- 
cum fortius & mitius, L. D. article Epithems. 


LAPIS SEPTICUS SEU CAUTERIUM POTENTIALE, E. 
Potential cautery. 

Take of pearl-aſhes, and quick lime, equal parts; 
and of ſpring water, thrice the weight of each. 
Let them remain together three days, ſtirring them: 
and then exhale to dryneſs the filtered lixivium; 
and having putitintoa crucible, keepit in anintenſefire 
till it flow like oil. Having poured it on a flat plate heat- 
ed, let it be cut, while it yet remains ſoft, into pieces of a 
due ſize and figure; to be kept in a glaſs veſſel well ſtopt. 


5 OBSERVATION. 

This differs from the preceding, only in being 
prepared by a more elaborate and troubleſome pro- 
ceſs; and being rendered ſtill more apt to run, 
by the effect of the fuling heat. Though the ſub- 
jecting it to this, anſwers no other purpoſe than 
to reduce it to ſuch a ſtate, that it may be eaſi- 
ly formed into pieces of a regular figure: which. 

may be done, without this means, by a careful 
OE Sd ou management 


o 
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management of the maſs after the heat of evaporas 
tion only. | = ITY 


Laris MEDICAMENTOSUs, L. 

Medicinal ſtone. | 

Take alum, litharge, bole Armoniac, or French 

bole, of each half a pound ; of eolcothar of green 

vitriol, three ounces ; and of vinegar, a quarter of 

a pint. After having mixt the whole well together, 
dry the maſs over a fire, till it grow hard. 


OBs8ERVATION, _ | 
This is the recipe of a 2 long in uſe, 

reformed by the college of London in their laſt 
Pharmacopeia, But the college of Edinburg have 
wholly diſcarded it from theirs, induced by the juſt 
neglect ſuch forms meet with in the preſent practice. 
Its - qualities, from the nature of the ingredients, 
are evidently aſtringent and ſtyptic ; and it has been 
recommended for faſtening the teeth, and preſerving 
the gums. The alum and colcothar of vitriol, ne- 
vertheleſs, which yet retain, after the calcination, a 
conſiderable quantity of vitriolic ſalt, if uſed without 
waſhing, are certainly not fit ſubſtances to approach 
the teeth. It is with more propriety uſed in repellent 
injections; though there are much better forms for 
the ſame intention. J 


CausTICUM Lux ARE. 

Lunar cauſtic. , 

Take any quantity of cupelled filver in grains, or 
thin plates ; and, having put it into twice its weight of 
pure ſpirit of nitre, let them ſtand together, till the 
filver be diſſolved. Evaporate this folution, with a 
gentle heat, till a perfectly dry maſs remains : which 
being put into a crucible, muſt be placed in a heat 
ſufficient to fuſe it; and, as ſoon as ever it appears 
L2 - fufficiently 
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ſafficiently fluid, it muſt be caſt into ſmall rolls, in 
proper iron moulds, previouſly greaſed and heated ; 
and, the greaſe being wiped off after it is cold, 
preſerved in a glaſs veſſel, cloſed with a ground 


ſtopper. 


OBSERVATION, 

The college of Edinburg direct the uſe of _ 
times the weight of ſpirit of nitre to the ſilver. t. 
if it be obtained of due ſtrength, ſuch as is uſed by 
the refiners, twice the weight will diſſolve the ſilver 
perfectly; and more is wholly ſuperfluous : as it is 
driven off in the evaporation; and only prolongs 
the operation. They have given, in their Pharmaco- 
peia, to this preparation, the name of lapis infernalis, 
as fynonymous to that of the lunar cauſtic, and called 
the preparation from the ſope lye, lapis ſepticus, or 
cauterium potentiale. This cauſtic is applied to the 
ſame purpoſes as the lapis infernalis; being corroſive 
in the firſt degree; but, like that, its uſe is at pre- 
ſent much ſuperſeded by the compoſition before men- 
tioned of lime in ſubſtance, and the ſaline matter of 


the ſope lye. 


LauINx PLUMBI CUM MERCURIO PERFRICAT A. 
Plates of lead rubbed with Mercury. 
Take plates of lead, that are not too thick to be 


perfectly pliable to any parts on which they may be 
applied; and rub them over with crude mercury, 
which: will adhere to their ſurface. 
OBSERVATION, 

Plates of lead fo prepared, by rubbing them with 
mercury, are much of the ſame nature as the amal- 

of mercury ; and are ſometimes applied, in 
the ſame diſcutient intention, to chronical glandular 
ſwellings: particularly of the throat: where they 
. are 


/ 
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are continued for a conſiderable length of time. But 
the uſe of them does not obtain in regular practice: 
as the ſame intentions may be much better anſwered 
by the continued application of ſmall quantities of 
weak mercurial unguents, rubbed in at proper 
intervals. | 


VIiTRIOLUM CARULEUM _ RoMANuM. 
Blue or Roman Þitriol. 


It requires no preparation, when uſed in an intire 
ſtate, except the forming it into pieces proper for 
touching commadiouſly the parts on which it is 
applied. W 1 
OB $8ERVATION. 

Roman vitriol is uſed in an intire ſtate for rubbing 
the fungous or callous parts of ulcers, in a cauſtic 
intention; in order to the exeſion of ſuch parts; as 
alſo for touching the ſurface of foul ulcers in a deter- 
gent intention. In the latter caſe it is, however, more 

equently uſed in the ſtate of powder, or diſſolved in 
water, 


ViTRIOLUM VIRIDE. 
Green vitriol. | | 
It requires no other preparation, when uſed in an 
intire ſtate, than reducing it to pieces proper for 
touching the parts on which it is applied. | 


OBSERVATION. 

Green vitriol is ſometimes uſed, in a cauſtic inten- 
tion, in the ſame manner as the blue vitriol: which 
end it will anſwer ; but it is not by much ſo power- 
fully detergent : and therefore leſs proper in that 
intention. | 


L 3 SECT. 


1 PRACTICE OF 
SECT Il. 
Of powders. 


ALUMEN USTUM. 
Burnt alum. 


AKE any quantity of alum , and, having put 

it into a ſhallow earthen veſſel, ſet it over a 

fire; and continue it there till no further ebullition 
appears. Powder it then ; and keep it in a phial well 


. ſtopped. 


OBSERVATION, 

Burnt alum was formerly in frequent uſe as a 
ſlight eſcarotic, for deſtroying fungous and luxuriant 
fleſh in ulcers: and is, indeed, yet retained in 
practice, where the modern improvements have not 
hitherto prevailed. The manner of application is, 
to ſprinkle the powder on the part intended to be 
exeded : which it will, in common with other cauſtic 
ſubſtances, deſtroy. it is found, however, not only 
to be more troubleſomely irritating than ſome other 
eſcarotics ; but even to harden the lips, or ſurface of 
the ulcers, to which it is applied; and, conſequently, 
to retard the due incarnation. On theſe accounts it 
is, at preſent, juſtly neglected, and its place ſupplied by 
touching with the lunar cauſtic, /aprs infernalis, Roman 
vitriol, or green vitriol; or by the red precipitate, 
or green vitnol, ſprinkled as a powder on the part. 
The Edinburg college have judiciouſly omitted this 
preparation in their Phar macopeia but the college 
of London have retained it. 


PouLvis E CERUsSSa. L. 


See Repellent injection. 
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FARinA' TRITICI. 
Wheaten flower. 


It requires no other preparation, than what it un- 
dergoes for common domeſtic purpoſes : but that 


which is fineſt, or moſt freed from bran, ſhould be 
choſen, 


OBSERVATION. 3 

Wheaten flower is uſed in a dry and ſimple ſtate, 
in a ſtyptic intention, for checking the effuſion of 
blood from the ſmaller veſſels, after amputations, or 
other conſiderable ſolutions of continuity. It is ap- 
plied to the bleeding part, ſpread on the ſurface of 
pledgets of lint ; and does not produce its intended 
effect, by any aſtringent quality ; bur by mechani- 
cally choaking up the mouths of the veſſels; and 
obſtructing the exit of the blood from them. | 


MeRrRCURIUsS PRECIPITATUS RUBER. 
Red precipitate of mercury. 


It requires no other preparation for chirurgical 
uſe, but what it undergoes in the chemical proceſs 
by which it 1s produced. 

* 
OBsEgRvVaTION, 

Red precipitate is uſed in a ſimple and pulverine 
ſtate, as a ſlight eſcarotic, a detergent, and, in ſome 
caſes, a ſpecific. It is applied to the callous and fun- 
gous parts of ulcers in the firſt intention ; to the 
whole ſurface or foul parts of unclean ulcers in the ſe- 
cond ; and to venereal or other virulent ulcerations in 
the third ; by ſprinkling it in the various proportions 
required, according to the particular ſtate of the ul- 
cer.. As it is formed of the nitrous acid and mer- 
cury, it acts as an eſcarotic and detergent through 
the power of the firſt ſubſtance ; and, as a ſpecific, 
through the qualities of the latter: and as it effectually 

e anſwers 


152 PRACTICE OP 
anſwers in all theſe ſeveral intentions, particularly in 
the caſe of venereal ulcers, its uſe prevails in the pre- 
ſent unproved practice, h 


PuLvIs MVRRHI. 

Powder of myrrh. ; 

It requires no other preparation, than the pulve- 
rization of the myrrh in a glaſs or iron mortar. | 


| OBSERYATION. 
Powdered myrrh is ſometimes uſed as a detergent 
in the caſe of foul ulcers : but not in the regular 
improved practice, other medicaments being found 
more effectual. It is employed more frequently to 
promote the exfoliation of carious bones, by ſprink- 
ling it on their ſurface ; in which intention, it is 
more efficacious, than in that of a detergent in the 
caſe of ulcers. 


PuLvis OPTHALMICUS. 
Powder for clearing the eyes. 

Take glaſs of any kind; and pound it an iron 
mortar. Then levigate it on a porphyry ſtone ; and 
afterwards ſeparate the fineſt part of the powder from 
the groſſer, by the operation of waſhing over; as 
deſcribed, page 140. 


OBSERVATION. 

This powder is uſed for removing ſpecks in the 
eyes: which it performs by wearing off, or filing, 
as it were, the protuberances of the cornea, to which 
the thickneſs in thoſe parts is owing. But it is, ne- 
vertheleſs, an injurious practice. For this effect 
cannot be produced by ſuch means, without ſcratch- 
ng and wounding, in ſome degree, every other part 
the membrane : which, conſequently, it renders 
leſs tranſparent and pervious to the light: as is ex- 
perienced by all thoſe who have undergone frequent 


repe- 
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repetitions of this treatment. I ſhould not, there- 
fore, have inſerted this preparation, if it had not 
maintained a place in the Pharmacopeia of one of 
the moſt conſiderable hoſpitals of London. 


PuLvis ASTRINGENS ; Pulvis ad procedentiam 
diftus, N. S. T. | | 
Powder for the falling down of the fundament. 
Take of balauſtines, and of bole Armoniac, each 
one ounce; and reduce them to powder together. 


 OB8BRVATION. 

This powder is uſed, by ſprinkling it ently 
on the exterior part of the anus, in the caſe of 'thoſe 
ſubject to a prolapſus of the rectum. It may, like- 
wiſe, be applied in other caſes, where the action of 
aſtringent bodies is required : but ſpirit of wine, 
and ſolutions of alum, terra Japonica, or more particu- 
larly ſugar of lead, are more effectual. 


ViTROLUM CALCINATUM RUBRUM. 
Vitriol calcined to redneſs. 

Take any quantity of green vitriol ; and put it 
into a ſhallow earthen veſſel: on the bottom of 
which it may lie about half an inch thick. Place the 
veſſel then on a fire, in a moderate degree of heat, 
till all ebullition ceaſe : and afterwards augment the 
heat, till the whole of the vitriol become of a high 
red colour when cold. Having then taken the veſſel 
from the fire, ſeparate the vitriol from it, which 
muſt be reduced to powder as quickly as poſſible; 
and kept in a bottle or phial, ſecured from the ac- 
ceſs of air, which would otherwiſe ſoon cauſe it to 
deliquiate, by a ground glaſs ſtopper. 


O2 
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OBSERVATION. 
This calcined vitriol is confounded, in the Edin- 
burg Pharmacopeia, with the colcothar : from which 
it, nevertheleſs, differs very materially, Since that 
is deprived of the acid in a much greater degree, by a 
longer calcination ; and aſſumes a darker and purpler 
colour. This deficience of the acid renders the colcathar 
much leſs cauſtic and auſtere': and, conſequently, 
more fit for plaſters, and other ſuch compoſitions, 
than the vitriol calcined to redneſs only ; but much 
leſs active as a ſtyptic. 

The calcined vitriol, as here prepared, is the moſt 
effectual remedy, hitherto diſcovered, for profuſe 
bleedings of the noſe: in which I have never known 
it fail on many trials, where all common means had 
been uſed ineffectually. The manner of applying 
it, in this intention, is, to ſnuff the powder, either 
alone, or mixt in a ſpoon with water, up the bleeding 
noſtril: avoiding nevertheleſs, as much as poſſible, 
not to ſuffer any part of it to go down the throat : 
though even that would not be attended with any 
danger, or even conſiderable inconvenience. Bleed- 
ings of the hæmorrhoids, and other ruptured veſſels, 
give way alſo to this ſtyptic powder. 


PoLvts VITRIOLI CARUL1I SEU ROMANI. 
Powder of blue or Roman vitriol. 
It requires no preparation, but to be reduced in 4 
mortar to the ſtate of an equal powder. 


OBSERVATION. 

This powder 1s uſed, by ſprinkling on the pk. as 
an eſcarotic, and detergent, in the caſe of ulcers, 
where the uſe of ſuch is required, and the touching 
the ſurface with the intire piece 1s not ſufficient, 


j CHAP. 
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O unctuous forms of external medicaments. 


— — 


FEEST...L 
Of plaſters. 


— 
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EMPLASTRUM COMMUNE, L. 
Common plaſter, 

AKE of oil of olives, one gallon ; and of 

litharge, well levigated, five pounds. Boil them 
together, with the addition of one quart of water, 
over a gentle fire; continually ſtirring them, till 
the oil and litharge be united ; and they have 
acquired the due conſiſtence of a plaſter. . But if 
all the water be exhaled before the operation be com- 
pleted, a freſh quantity, previouſly heated, muſt be 
added at diſcretion, 


OBSERVATION, 

The emplaſtrum commune of the Edinburg Phar- 
macopeia differs from this, only in the proportion 
of the oil and litharge, which are there directed 
to be fix pints of the oil to three pounds of the 
litharge. This does not, however, change the 
medicinal qualities; but only varies the conſiſ- 
tence, and renders the plaſter more eaſy to be melt- 
ed with heat : which is, indeed, ſometimes a con- 
venience. | 

This compoſition is inſerted, in the two Phar- 
macopeias, in the place of the diachylon fimplex, and 
diapalma ; that it might ſerve as a baſis to other 
more compound forms ; in which, either the _ 
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ted ingredients of the diachylon, or any others, might 
be diſcretionally added. The place of the litharge 
may, when it is more convenient, be ſupplied by 
minium : which differs from it only in being leſs 
calcined : and will, in all reſpects, anſwer the ſame 
end. 

The qualities of the emplaſtrum commune, with 
reſpect to medicinal intentions, are, to be defenſative, 
with ſome degree of emollient and repellent pow- 
er. The emollient properties are owing to the 
oil, and the repellent to the lead: though they 
are both greatly diminiſned with reſpect to the 
proportion in which they are found in the ſimple in- 
gredients, by the combination of the two ſubſtances 
with each other. 


EMPLASTRUM ADHEStYUM, E. 
Adbefrve plaſter. | 
Take of the common plaſter, two pounds ; and 
of Burgundy pitch, one pound. Melt them together, 
that they may form a plaſter. 


OBSERVATION, 

This plaſter is rendered ſuppurative and digeſ- 
tive by the Burgundy pitch : which is, from its 
general nature, moderately irritating. The conſi- 
ſtence of this compoſition, likewiſe, renders it fit 
to be uſed as a defenſative to the contiguous parts, 
where cauſtics are applied ; and for other ſuch 
purpoſes, where great coheſion of the plaſter is 


requiſite. 


 EMPLASTRUM AGGLUTINANS. 
Agglutmative plaſter, commonly called ladies ſticking 
- Plaſter. 
Take of iſinglaſs, four ounces ; and of the com- 
pound called Turlingion's balſam; or of either of 
| thoſe 
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thoſe called balſamum traumaticum in the London 
or Edinburg Pharmacopeias, one ounce. Melt the 
iſinglaſs with about two ounces of water; and boil 
the folution, till a great part of the water be con- 
ſumed ; then add gradually to it the balſam, ſtir- 
ring them well together; and after the mixture - 
has continued a ſhort time on the fire, take the 
veſſel off: and ſpread the plaſter, while yet fluid 
with the heat, on ſilk, by means of a bruſh. 


OBSERVATION. 
This plaſter is greatly adhefive ; and conſequent- 
ly, being laid on any part that is wounded, pro- 
motes its healing by agglutmation, by keeping the 
divided parts together. It is, in common uſe, em- 
pirically; and is frequently the occaſion of great 
miſchief, by impeding digeftion, and the extruſion 
of heterogeneous matter from the wounded parts : 
which, from the prevention of external means of 
difcharge, ſuppurate internally; and produce ſinu- 
ous abſcefles. 


EMPLASTRUM EX AMMON1ACO CUM MERCURTO, Z. 
Plaſter of gum Ammoniac with mercury. 

Take of gum Ammoniac ſtrained, one pound; 
of crude mercury, three ounces ; and of the ſim- 
ple balſam of ſulphur, one dram. Rub the mer- 
cury with the balſam of ſulphur, till its metallic 
appearance be wholly loſt. Then add, by degrees, 
the gum Ammoniac, previouſly melted, but on the 
point of ſetting again by the cold; and mix them 
carefully together. | 


This ſition is apparently diſcutient, from the 
nature of both the ingredients: hut though it is pre- 


OBSs ERAVAT LON. 
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ſcribed by the college of London in their Pharmaco- 
peia, it 1s not in common ule. 


EMPLASTRUM ANODYNUM, E. 
Anodyne plaſter. 

Take of white reſin, eight ounces ; and of taca- 
mahaca powdered, and of galbanum, each four 
ounces. Being melted together, add of cummin 
ſeed, three ounces ; and of black ſope, four oun- 
ces; and let them be made into a plaſter. 


8 OBSERVATION. 

This plaſter, from the nature of the four firſt 
ingredients, 1s conſiderably warm and ſtimulating ; 
and may, therefore, be eſteemed, from its effects, 
as anodyne in the caſe of ſpaſmodic pains : but 
in all others, its application would be attended 
with the contrary reſult. The ſope can, howe- 
ver, in no caſe conduce to its anodyne power ; 
but muſt, in all, counteract it; nor to any cura- 
tive intention, except the eſcarotic and diſſolvent. 
This compoſition, therefore, does not ſeem well 
ſtudied, with regard to the fitneſs of the ingredi- 
ents to the end: and the difficulty of its prepara- 
tion, with the coarſeneſs of its conſiſtence from 
the ſeeds, when beſt compounded, renders it ſtill 
leſs worthy regard. 


EMPLASTRUM ATTRAHENS, Z. 
Drawing plaſter. 
Take of yellow reſin, and yellow wax, each three 
pounds; and of tried mutton ſuet, one pound. Melt 


the whole together, and while it yet remains fluid, 
ſtrain the mixture. 


OBSERVATION. | 


This compoſition is given to ſupply the ow 
0 
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of the melilot plaſter, formerly in univerſal uſe as 
the dreſſing for bliſters, It is defenſative, and 
gently digeſtive, by the irritating power of the 


reſin. : 


EMPLASTRUM CEPHALICUM,. I. 
| Cephalic plaſter. 

Take of Burgundy pitch, two pounds; of ſoft 
labdanum, one pound; of yellow reſin, and of yel- 
low wax, each four pounds; and of the expreſſed 
eſſential oil, called oi of mace, one ounce. The 
pitch, reſin, and wax, being melted together, add 
firſt the labdanum ; and afterwards the oil of mace. 


OBSERVATION. 

This compoſition is, from the oil of mace, lab- 
danum, and reſin. warm and ſtimulating; and, 
therefore, antiſpaſmodic : in which intention it is 
intended to be ufed. It will, hkewiſe, promote 
digeſtion, when applied over other proper dreſſings 
to ulcers, attended with coldneſs and languor from 
the weakneſs of the vis vite in the parts, the ef- 
fect of external injury, or the fluxion of lymphous 
humours : and it will, in hke manner, avail m the 
promoting ſuppuration i in tumours, where gentle heat 
and irritation are wanted. | 


EMPLASTRUM CEPHALICUM, E. 
Cephalic plaſter. 

Take of tacamahaca powdered, and of yellow 
wax, each three pounds. Being melted together, 
add Venice turpentine, four ounces ; that they may 
form a plaſter : into which, being taken off the fire 
and almoſt cold, put of the diſtilled oils of lavender, 


and amber, each one dram. 
OBSER- 
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TIA OBSERVATION. 

This compoſition is formed in the ſame inten- 
tion as the preceding : but is inferior to it for three 
reaſons. iſt, That the ſmell, which is here of 
material conſequence, is not only lets grateful in 
this than the other, on account both of the tur- 
pentine and tacamahaca ; but the latter is even ve 
diſguſtful to many. 2dly, That the large propor- 
tion of turpentine- makes the plaſter irritating and 
troubleſome to the ſkin, on which it is not intend- 
ed to have any ſuch action: and gdly, That the 


diſtilled oils of lavender, and amber, on which the 


efficacy of the plaſter much depends, being greatly 


more volatile than the expreſſed oil of mace, exhale, 


and leave the plaſter deſtitute of its moſt active ingre- 
dients, if kept for any time. 


EMPLASTRUM COMMUNE ADHESIVUM, I. 


| Common adheſive plaſter. 
Take of the common plaſter, three pounds ; and 


of yellow reſin, half a pound. Sprinkle the reſin, 


previouſly reduced to powder, that it may melt 
the ſooner, into the common plaſter, liquefied by 
a gentle heat : and ſtir them well together, till they 


be thoroughly incorporated. 


o f . 
OBSERVATION. 


This is of the ſame general nature with the pre- 
ceding emplaſtrum adbeſiuum of the Edinburg Pharma- 
copera ; and deſigned for the ſame purpoſes. But it 
is leſs adheſive , as alſo leſs digeſtive and ſappura- 
tive, from the lefs irritating quality, as well as from 
a leſs comparative proportion, of the reſin, than of 


the Burgundy pitch. 


= 

EMPLASTRUM DE CICUTA CUM AMMONIAco, E. 
Hemlock plaſter with gum Ammoniac. 

Take of gum Ammoniac, eight ounces ; and diſ- 

| ks ſolve 
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ſolve it in. a ſufficient quantity of vinegar of ſquills ; 


and then add to it of the Juice of hemlock leaves; 


four ounces. Strain the mixture; and afterwards boil 
it to the conſiſtence of a plaſter; 


OBSERVATION: 

This compoſition is irritating, from the gum Ama 
moniac and the ſquills; and has beſides the peculiar 
ſpecific action of tlie hemlotk'; which, according to 
ſome late accounts, is very extraordinary. The prin- 
cipal uſe to which this plaſter has been applied, is to 
remove pains in the bowels that are owing to ſpaſms 
and flatulencies: but there is good authority for be- 
lieving that it may be ſerviceable for diſcuſſing ſtru- 
mous and cedematous tumours. The college of Lon- 


don have, neverthelefs, omitted it in their preſent 
Pharmacopeia. 


EMPLASTRUM COMMUNE CUM GUMMts, L. 
Common plaſter with gums. 

Take of common plaſter, three pounds; of ſtrain- 
ed galbanum, eight ounces; and of common tur 
pentine; and of frankincenſe, each three ounces; 
To the galbanum, and turpentine, melted together 
by a gentle heat, ſprinkle in the frankineenſe, pre- 
viouſly reduced to powder : and then add gradual- 
ly to them, the common plaſter, firft melted feparate- 
ly by a very gentle heat. 

Inſtead of the common plaſter, thoroughly prepa- 


red, the oil boiled with the litharge may be ufed as ſoort 


as they are combined, though not yet brought to the 
2 of plaſter. 
* OssEHN VAT Tou. 

This compoſition ſcarcely anſwers to the name 
given to it, there being no ingredient, except the 
| M galbanum, 


* 8938 * 
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| galbanum, that can be called gummous in any pro- 
per ſenſe. The other ingredients added to the com- 
mon plaſter, render this compoſttion moderately 
ſuppurative, and digeſtive ; and it is frequently uſed 
as an adheſive plaſter. But it has not the adheſive 
quality in fo great a degree, as the proper compo- 
ſitions which bear that name. 


EMPLASTRUM COMMUNE CUM MERCUR10, I. 
Common plaſter with mercury. 
Take of common plaſter, one pound ; of crude 
mercury, three ounces ; and of balſam of fulphur, 
one dram. Mix them together m the manner above 


directed for the enplaſtrum Ammoniacum cum mercurio. 


OBSERVATION. 

This plaſter is formed in the diſcutient and ſpe- 
cific intentions, for thoſe caſes where the uſe of 
mercurials may be ſuppoſed proper. But the mer- 
cury is too ftrongly conjoined with the ſubſtance 
of the plaſter, to ſuffer it to be abſorbed by the 
veſſels of the ſæin in the manner neceſlary to ren- 
der it duly efficacious : and the application, there- 
fore, of the mercurial unguent, m very ſmall quan- 
tities, will be always found to anſwer the defired end 
much more effectually, and with equal ſafety, if 
uſed with the requilite care. | 


EMPLASTRUM CROCEUM, E. 
| Saffron plaſter. 

Take of Burgundy pitch, and of yellow wax, each 
one pound; and of galbanum, half a pound. Be- 
ing melted together by a gentle heat, add to them, 
of tar, half a pound; and of ſaffron, well bruiſed, 
three ounces ; and form a plaſter of them. 

OBSERVATION. | 


This compoſition is chiefly intended as a corro- 
. borative 


* 
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borative for weak, and relaxed parts. But the 


Burgundy pitch, and the tar, render it too iti: 


tating to the ſkin : ſo that other compoſitions are 

much preferable, when that ſimple intention is per- 

ſued ; and this plaſter is, therefore, juſtly reject- 

- - the preſent | Pharmacopeia of the college 
on, 


EMPLASTRUM E CYMINO, L. 
Cummin plaſter. 

Take of Burgundy pitch, three pounds of yel- 
low wax, of cummin feeds, of carraway ſeeds, and 
of bay berries, each three pounds. The wax and 
pitch being melted together, ſprinkle into the mixture 
the other ingredients, reduced firſt to * z and 


ſtir the whole well together. 


OzStRvarION, 

The introduction of ſeeds. and berries, or other 
ſuch ſubſtances as retain their ſolid conliſtence in 
plaſters ; and, moreover, do not admit of being 
reduced to an impalpable powder; render the tex- 
ture of the compounds coarſe and unequal. Theſe 
ingredients themſelves, of which the medicinal vir- 
tue is owing to the effential oils contained in them, 
are but weakly efficacious in this form. For be- 
ing clogged with the tenacious ſubſtance of the 
plaſter, they are prevented, in a great degree, from 
emitting their eſſential oil. It would be, therefore, 
better, both with reſpect to elegance and efficacy, to 
uſe the eſſential oils in a proper adequate proportion, 
inſtead of the reſpective ſubſtances in ſpecie : as 
is done in the more modern invented forms; where 
the blind perſuance of old uſage does not influ- 


ence. 
The intentions of this plaſter are nn 


and antiſpaſmodic: ; and it is rice employed to 
M 2 remove 


* * 4 
* 1 * 
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remove pains of the bowels, that are owing to nervous 
affections, and flatulencies, 


" EMPLASTRUM E CYMINO CUM OPIo, N. S. T. 
Cummin plaſter with opium. 
Take of cummin plaſter, twelve ounces ; and of 
opium, one ounce ; and incorporate them. 


OBSERVATION, 

This is uſed, in the fame intention as the pre- 
ceding, where violent tormina make the uſe of nar- 
cotics expedient : but as a ſmall quantity of opium, 
internally given, will anſwer the end much more ef- 
fectually, this practice does not ſeem ſtrictly founded 
on reaſon. | 


EMPLASTRUM E CYMINO CUM SAPONE, N. S. T. 

Cummin plaſter with ſope. | 
Take of cummin plaſter, three ounces : and mix 
with it of Caſtile ſope, one ounce, 


| OBSERVATION, 

The fope does not ſeem in the leaſt to correſ- 
pond with the intention of this plaſter, according 
to the general uſe made of it : as it has no ac- 
tion but that of a cauſtic, or a diſſolvent of viſcid hu- 
mours. This compound plaſter muſt be, therefore, 
conſidered as only proper to be applied as a diſcutient 
to glandular, or other ſuch tumours, where there is 
no inflammation, 


EMPLASTRUM DEFENSIVUM, 
| Defenſative plaſter. 
Take of litharge, two pounds; and of oil of 
olives, four pounds ; boil them till they be almoſt 
of the conſiſtence of plaſter : and then diſſolve 
in the mixture, of yellow wax, four ounces. Add 


afterwards, 


+ 
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_ afterwards, of olibanum well beat, and of Veneti- 
an turpentine, each four ounces ; and of colco- 


thar of vitriol, ſix ounces : and form a plaſter of 


| OBSERVATION. 

This plaſter is corroborative, through the ſtimu- 
lating, power of the galbanum, and the aſtringen- 
cy of the colcothar ; as well as defenſative ; and 


proper, therefore, in the caſe of ſprains, luxations, 


and other ſimilar circumſtances. If the turpentine, 
which is apt to irritate the ſkin, was changed for 
frankincenſe, this compoſition would be prefer- 
able to the emolaſtrum roborans of the London Phar- 
macopeia which is intentionally correſpondent to 
it. For the colcothar of vitriol, the aſtringent in- 
gredient in this, is more powerful than the dra- 
gons blood; which is ſubſtituted for it in that: 
and which is, indeed, a ſimple of very doubtful 


efficacy in this view, 


EMPLASTRUM EPISPASTICUM, E. 
Bliſtering plaſter. 

Take of Burgundy pitch, twenty ounces ; and 
of Venetian turpentine, and cantharides or Spaniſh 
flies, each ſix ounces. Let the cantharides be ground 
into a very fine powder, and added to the other 
ingredients, firſt melted, that the whole may form a 
plaſter. | 

OBSERVATION, IF 

The emplaſtrum veſicatorium of the London Phar- 
macopeia ſeems a more judicious compoſition than 
this : as being formed of ingredients leſs irritating 
than the Burgundy pitch, and turpentine; Which 
in many caſes, will give needleſs uneaſineſs to the 
patient, if the veſicles happen to break before the 
taking off the plaſter. | | | 
; M _ Eu- 


— 
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EMPLASTRUM EPISPASTICUM COMPOSITUM, E. 
1 | Compound bliſtering plaſter. 
Take of Burgundy pitch, twelve ounces ; and of 
yellow wax, four ounces. Being melted together, 
add of Venice turpentine, twelve ounces : and then, 
while yet in a melted ſtate and hot, ſprinkle into them 
the following ingredients ground to powder: of 
muſtard-ſeed, and black pepper, each one ounce ; of 
verdigriſe, two ounces ; and of cantharides, twelve 
ounces , and continually ſtir the mixture, that the 
whole may form a plaſter. Both this, and the pre- 
ceding bliſtering plaſter, ſhould be kept in a-bladder 
{ſmeared with oil. 


OBSERVATION. 

The objection advanced againſt the preceding com- 
ſition, would hold ſtill more forcibly againſt this: 
if it was not apparent, that the jntent of the ad- 
ditions was to increaſe the irritation in caſes, where that 
may be thought neceſſary. But as the ſtimulus of 
theſe ingredients Þ topical, it may be well queſti- 
oned, whether their effect proportionably aids that 
of the cantharides, whoſe ſtimulating action is ge- 
neral; and conſequently, whether more uneaſineſs 
than benefit may not be the reſult of their applicati- 
on. On every 3 the uſe of the verdigriſe 
is extraordinary, and exceptionable; as it cannot fail, 
in many caſes, to produce diſagreeable, and in ſome, 
perhaps, hazardous conſequences. 


EMPLASTRUM E GALBANO, N. S. T. 
| Galbanum plaſter. 
Take of ſtrained galbanum, one ounce and a 
half ; of yellow wax, and of myrrh, each half an 
ounce ; and of common turpentine, two drams. 
| Melt 
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Melt the wax and galbanum- together, and then add 
the myrrh powdered, and the turpentine ; and let the 
whole continue as ſhort a time as poſſible over the fire. 


OBSERVATION, 
This plaſter is corroborative, and antiſpaſmodic : - 
and, to parts diſpoſed to ſuch accidents, ſuppurative, 
and digeſtive. It has, alſo, a diſcutient quality, 
where the cauſe of tumours is, languar of the vital 
and ceconomical action of the parts affected. 


EMPLASTRUM GUMMOSUM, E. 
Take of oil of palm, four pounds ; and of litharge, 
a pound and a half. Boil them till the mixture 
become -almoſt of the conſiſtence of plaſter ; and 
then add, of gum Ammoniac, of galbanum, of 
Venice turpentine, and of yellow wax, each half a 
pound. - 


OBSERVATION. : 

This plaſter correſponds with the empiaſtrum com- 
mune cum gummis of the London \Pharmacopeia : and 

differs only, except in the addition of - the wax 
which regards the conſiſtence alone, in the ſubſti- 
tuting the oil of palm, a more coſtly ingredient, for 
the oil of olives, without any 1 reaſon ; and 
the gum Ammoniac for the frankincenſe ; which 
ſeems a matter of indifference ; and in ſame variation 
in the proportion of the ingredients. Excepting ex- 
pence, the two compoſitions are, therefore, much on 
the ſame level of pretenſions. | 


EMPLASTRUM 4SCHIADICUM, N. S. T. & S. B. 
Plaſter for the ſciatica. 

Take of Burgundy pitch, four ounces ; and of 

gum Euphorbium, one dram. Melt the Pitch; and 

| , M 4 | then 
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then add the gum powdered : ſtirring them together, 
till they be incorporated ; and form a plaſter. 


PO OBSERVATION, 

This plaſter is diſcutient, and antiſpaſmodic, from 
the hot and ſtimulating nature of 'the Euphorbium, 
and is, therefore, found effectual for the purpoſe, 
which gives the.name to it. But there is no reaſon 
for confining its efficacy to this kind of diſorder, 
when fituate in that part only; for it is equally 
capable of relieving rheumatic pains in any other. 


EMPLASTRUM MERCURIALE, E. 
i Mercurial plaſter. 

Take of gum plaſter, one pound and a half. 
Being melted, and taken off the fire, add to it, of 
crude mercury, eight ounces : of Venice turpentine, 
one ounce ; and of liquid ſtorax, half an ounce ; 
all which ſhould be previouſly well ground together 
in a mortar, till the mercury intirely loſe its metallic 
appearance. | 


OBSERVATION. 

This plaſter is ufed in the diſcutient and ſpecific 
intentions, where mercurial applications are proper. 
But the uſe of the unguent is preferable to any fach 
compoſitions.: as was above obſerved. 


 EMPLASTRUM E MINIo, L. 
Red lead plaſter. 

Take of oil of olives, two quarts; and of red 

lead, finely powdered, two pounds and a half. 
Of theſe ingredients, the'plaſter is to be prepared 
by the ſame means as the common plaſter : only, in 
the caſe of this compoſition, the addition of more water 
1s neceſſary; and more caution is to be obſerved, 
| that 
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that the plaſter may not be burnt, and the colour 
thence depraved. | Wet” 


OnsSeRvVaATlION. | 

This plaſter will not differ, when thus prepared, 
from the emplaſtrum cummune : as there is no variati- 
on in the compoſition, but that minium 1s uſed here 
inſtead of the litharge, though both are lead, and 
differ only, in that the latter is more calcined than 
the former : which does not, as far as appears, ren- 
der it more fit, in any reſpect, for the preparation 
of this kind of plaſter, 


EMPLASTRUM E MUCILAGINIBUS, L. 
Plafter of mucilages. 

Take of yellow wax, forty ounces ; of oil of mu- 
cilages, (prepared as below directed) eight ounces in 
meaſure ; of ſtrained gum Ammoniac, half a pound; 
and of common turpentine, two ounces. The gum 
Ammoniac being melted with the turpentine, add to 
them the wax melted ſeparately in another veſſel with 
the oil. 


OBSERVATION. | 

This compoſition is ſubſtituted in the — 
Pharmacopeia of the college of London for the dia- 
chylon compoſitum; which was redundant with ſeveral 
unneceſſary ingredients; that, not only made it 
more expenſive and troubleſome in the preparation; 
but depraved the texture, and made the compound 
leſs fit for the purpoſes it was deſigned to ſerve. 
The principal intention, conſidered in the com- 

poſition of this plaſter, is, the ſuppurative : for which 
its adheſive property, as well as its moderately fti- 
mulating action, render it fit. 


Eis- 


PRACTICE OF 
EMPLASTRUM ROBORANS, I. 
Strengthening plaſter. 
Take of the common plaſter, two pounds; of 
frankincenſe, half a pound ; and of dragons' blood, 
three ounces. Melt the common plaſter ; and add 
to it the reſt, previouſly powdered, 


; * OBSERVATION, 
This plaſter is intended as a corroborative, to be 
uſed in the caſe of ſprains, luxations, fractures, or in 
any other debilitated ſtate of the parts. The dra- 
ons blood is ſubſtituted for the colcothar of vitriol, 
8 the aſtringent ingredient in this kind of 
compoſitions. But it may be doubted, whether it 
equally well, or even in any degree, anſwers the ſame 
end; and if the colcothar be prepared from vitriol 
ealcined, till it acquire a purpliſh red colour, and 
then waſhed to free it from the remaining ſaline mat- 
ter, it will retain no qualities, that can render it ob- 
jectionable for this uſe. 

This emplaſtrum roborans is the emplaſtrum dorſale 
of St. Thomas's Hoſpital: where it is, for ſome oc- 
caſions, ordered to be compounded with a twelfth of 
its weight of opium, in caſes where acute pains ac- 
company the weakneſs or̃ the parts. 


EMPLASTRUM E SAPONE, L. 

| Sope plaſter. 

Take of the common plaſter, three pounds; and 
of hard ſope, half a pound. To the common plaſter, 
liquefied by heat, add the ſope: and then melt 
the whole, that the mixture may form a plafter : tak- 
ing care, that it do not grow too cold before it be 
formed into rolls. & 


On- 
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"OBSERVATION. | 
The intention to which this plaſter is properly ſub. 
ſervient is, to diſſolve viſcid matter that cauſes tu- 
mours in glands and other parts, when there is a 
proſpect of diſcuſſing. But the compoſition will be 
certainly more efficacious to this end, if the vis vita 
and ceconomical action of the parts be, at the ſame 
time, increaſed by the application of ingredients 
gently ſtimulating, joined to the ſope; as in the 
ollowing. | 


EMPLASTRUM SAPONACEUM, E. 


Sope plaſter. 
Take of the gum plaſter, (page 167) three pounds. 
Being melted, mix with it of Caſtile ſope in ſhavings, 
half a pound. 1 


OpsSERVADION.” © - 
This compoſition is formed in the ſame intentian 
as the preceding. But it is better calculated to anſwer 
the = For, by ſubſtituting the gum plaſter in- 
ſtead of the ſimple common plaſter, thoſe gently 
irritating ingredients are added; which invigorate 
the action of the parts; and enable the obſtructed 
veſſels to rope forwards the ſtagnating humaurs, 
as their craſis is rendered apt to it, by the diſſolving 

action of the ſope. | 


 EMPLASTRUM STOMACHICUM, L. 
Stomach plaſter. 

Take of faft labdanum, three ounces ; of frankin- 
cenſe, one ounce : of cinnamon, and of oil of mace, 
each half an ounce; and of effential oil of mint, 
one dram. Add to the frankincenſe, previouſly 
melted, firſt the labdanum, gently heated till it be- 
comes ſoft ; and then the oil of mace. Afterwards mix 

gf | with 
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with them the cinnamon, and the oil of mint; 
and beat them together, in a warm mortar, to a 
maſs , which is to be kept in a well-cloſed veſſel. 


OBSERVATION. 

This compoſition is antiſpaſmodic, from the ſtimula- 
ting nature of the eſſential oils, the labdanum, and the 
cinnamon. It is, therefore, proper, not only for 
its principal uſe of a ſtomach plaſter, but, alſo, for 
increaſing the vis vitæ, and promoting ſuppuration 
and digeſtion in all caſes, where the languid and de- 
bilitated ſtate of the parts render the action of warm 
and gently irritating medicaments neceſſary. 


EMPLASTRUM STOMACHICUM, E. 
Stomach plaſter. 

Take of yellow wax, eight ounces ; of tacama- 
haca ground, four ounces ; and of oil of palm, fix 
ounces. Being melted together, and taken off the 
fire, add of -powdered cloves, two ounces ; of oil 
of mace, half an ounce ; and of diſtilled oil of mint, 
two drams. Let them be thoroughly mixed by 
ſtirring together, that they may form a plaſter. 


OBSERVATION, 

The nature of the ingredients, with reſpect to 
their efficacy, is correſpondent with thoſe of the 
preceding. But this compoſition is much leſs ele- 
gant, on account of the tacamahaca, the ſmell of 
which is greatly diſguſtful to many; and, from the 
great proportion of that gum to the other ingredients, 
will greatly prevail over the ſcent of the oils. 


EMPLASTRUM VESICATORIUM, L. 
Bliſtering plaſter. 
Take of the drawing plaſter, two pounds; of 
cantharides, one pound, and of vinegar, half a 
pint. 
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pint. The plaſter being melted, and taken off the 
fire, before it hardens again, ſprinkle into, and mix 
with it, the cantharides, previouſly reduced to a 
very fine powder. Then add the vinegar; and beat 
the whole well together. s 


OBSERVATION. 

This compoſition is very well formed to anſwer 
the intention its name imports. The drawing plaſter 
being a very proper baſis; as being duly adheſive, 
to retain its place on the parts to which it 1s applied ; 
and. containing no irritating ingredients to increaſe 
the uneaſineſs of the patient, as in the emplaſtrum 
epiſpaſticum of the Edinburg Pbarmacopeia; to which 
this, for that reaſon, as was before obſerved, may be 
deemed greatly preferable. 


EMPLASTRUM © VOLATILE, E. 
See Epitbema volatile. 


RESOLVING BOUGIES, OR PLASTER CANDLES or 
Ms. Daran. 

Take of olive oil, one pound; of red wine, half 
a pint ; a living pidgeon pluckt, or in default of ſuch, - 
a chicken. Put the whole into a new earthen pip- 
kin ; and boil them; with an equal fire, till the wine 
be conſumed. Then take out the animal; and 
melt in the remaining fluid, of yellow wax, and of 
Burgundy pitch, each four ounces; of /perma 
ceti, two ounces ; and of diabotanum, one ounce. Add 
afterwards of the powder of the burnt ſole of a ſhoe, 
from two drams to two ounces, according as it is 
deſired to render the bougies more or leſs cauſtic. 
Stir the whole, till the unguent have acquired a pro- 
per conſiſtence, which may be known by means of 
a piece of linen immerſed in it, and then taken 
| out, 


r 

out, and ſuffered to grow cold. Dip into it then 
ſeveral pieces of fine linen cloth, half worn; and 
then hang them up in the air, that they may drop 
and grow cold. When they are become quite 
cold they muſt be cut into bands, or longiſh ſquare 
figures of which, the length muſt be about a foot, 
and the breadth greater or leſs, according as it is 
deſired to make the bougies thicker or ſmaller; 
and they muſt be a little narrower at one end 
than at the other. Theſe bands or longiſh ſquare 
pieces, muſt be rolled, firſt betwixt the fingers, 
and then betwixt two marbles, or boards well po- 
liſhed, to form by that means, bougies, or candles 
that may be very ſmooth, very firm, and a little 
pyramidal. end hd 


OBSERVATION, | | 

This is the recipe for Mr. Daran's reſolving 
bougies, as given by Dr. Aſtruc, in one of the two 
letters, publiſhed at the end of his late treatiſe on 
tumours and ulcers. But as it is impracticable 
to prepare them, as here directed, without know- 
ing the preparation of the diabotanum, a principal 
ingredient ; which-is one of the plaſters preferibed 
in the preſent Pharmacopera of the faculty of me- 
dicine of Paris; I ſhall ſubjoin that here. 

To prepare the diabotanum. * Take of the freſh 
„ leaves, with the roots, of the bur-dock, the but- 
ter bur, mary-gold, hemlock, ground-pine, lovage, 
« great valerian, garden-angelica, ellicampane, horſe- 
« radiſh, wild cucumber, figwort, celandine, pile- 
„ wort, and hedge hyflop, each fix ounces. Boil 
„e them in a ſufficient quantity of water and then 
<« ſtrain them. Add, of the expreſſed juice of 
„ hemlock, celandine and 7 ſpiked- clary, 
each four pounds; and the juice: of wall- 


<« pepper, one pound. Evaporate them in balneo 


„ marle, 
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balneo mariæ, to the conſiſtence of the more ſo- 


&« lid extracts: to every pound of which, add, of 
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the gums galbanum, Ammoniac, oppoponax, and 
ſagapenum, diffolved in a ſufficient. quantity of 
vinegar of ſquills, and again inſpiſſated, each four 


ounces. In the mean time, take of dered 


litharge, two pounds; of the oils of earth- worms, 
puppies, melilot, and mucilages, each eight oun- 
ces; and of common water, about twenty oun- 
ces. Boil them together, till they attain the 
conſiſtence of the ſofter kind of plaſters : to 
which add the above-mentioned extract, mixt with 
the gums, previouſly melted with a gentle heat. 
Then add of quick ſulphur, - finely powdered, 
fifteen ounces : and, after that is melted, of yel- 
low wax, of liquid ſtorax purified, and of Bur. 
gundy pitch, each one pound. When the maſs 
is grown half cold, ſprinkle in the powders. of 
the roots of the Florentine orris, cyclamen, bul- 
bous crowfoot, crown imperial, dragons, and white 
hellebore, each fix drams ; of black briony, and 
euckow pint, each one ounce ; of the three kinds 
of birthworth, each two drams; of afarabacca, 
thre ounces; of the leaves of the piſtachio tree, 
three drams; of bay berries, half an ounce, of 
the ſeeds of angelica, and naſturtian, each fix 
drams ; of cummin ſeed, three ounces ; of pk 
geons dung, one ounce; of Jews pitch of oli- 
banum, and of maſtich, each eight ounces ; of 
tacamahaca, twelve ounces ; of bdellium, and of 
myrrh, each three ounces ; and of Euphorbium, 
one ounce. Theſe being properly mixt, at laſt 
add of camphor, one ounce and a half, - dif 
ſolved in oil of cloves, one ounce; and of oil 
of bricks, one ounce anda half. Let them be 
made into a plaſter, according to art.“ s 
In order to make the diabotanum according to this 


recipe, it is neceſſary alſo to know the preparati- 
on of the oils of the earth worms, puppies, =—— 
| | an 
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and mucilages : with relation to which, reference in 
the above preſcription is underſtood to be had to the 
reſpeQtive recipes for them in the Pariſian Har- 
macopeia; where they ſtand thus. 4 

For the oil of earth worms. © Take of freſh earth 
« worms thrice waſhed in water, and of olive oil, 
« each two pounds; and of white wine, fourounces. 
&« Let them boil together, till the earth worms 
« be conſumed : and then preſs the oil out of 
the feculencies; and, having ſtrained it, keep it 
for uſe.” | 

For the oil of puppies. Take of puppies freſh 
« whelped and killed, three in number; and put 
« them into three pounds of hot olive oil. Add 
<« of ſtrong white wine, four ounces ; and let them 
© boil till the texture of the bones be almoſt de- 
* ſtroyed : and then preſs out, and ſtrain the 
« fluid: to which, being heated, add of the tops of 
“ origanum, thyme, penny-royal oy) rack: wort, and 
4 marjoram, each two ounces. xpoſe them to 
« the ſun for fifteen days; and then ſtrain off, pu- 
“ rify, and keep the oil for uſe.” 7 
For the oil of mucilages. © Take of the freſh 
roots of marſh mallows cut into pieces, one pound; 
c of fœnugreek ſeeds, and linſeed, each half a pound; 
« and of hot water, ten pounds, Let them ma- 
« cerate upon hot aſhes twenty-four hours, frequent- 
« ly ſtirring them; and then, having ſtrained off 

the mucilaginous fluid by ſtrong preſſure, put 
© to it of the oil of olives, two pounds. Boil them 
* afterwards till the moiſture be conſumed : and then 
&« ſtrain off the oil without preſſure ; and keep it for 
"I 

Mr. Daran's bougies have had too much repu- 
tation in every part of Europe, and particularly here, 
where they have been applied, by an agent appoint- 
ed by him, at a great expence to the patients, 
to require any general account of them. That this 
is the true recipe, there is no ' reaſon to doubt, 

| from 
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from Dr. Aſtruc's poſitive aſſertion, when he pub- 
liſhed it; and Mr. Daran's filence in not publickly 
denying it ſince: and ſuppoſing it to be fo, how 
hrtle they have merited this reputation preferably 
to the compolitions which every ſkilful ſurgeon, du- 
ly verſed in pharmacy, might, and ſeveral have 
ramed to anſwer the ſame end, will appear on 
the diſtinct examination of the aptneſs of each in- 
gredient to the real intention of cure, or form of 
the medicine. But. in order to conſider the nature 
of the compolition analytically, it will be proper to 
ſtate ſuccinctly, what theſe intentions are The 
final, or principal end of theſe bougies is, by their 
cauſtic eroſion, and mechanical preſſure, to force 
a paſſage in the urethra, when it is obſtructed by 
caruncles, or by ſtrictures of the coat itſelf But 
beſides this principal intention, another ſubſervient- 
ly ariſes, which is, that of ſubjoining ſuch mollify- 
ing ſubſtances, as may aſſwage the inflammation 
cauſed by the action of the cauſtic ingredients; 
and render the operation leſs uneaſy to the pati- 
ent; and free from thoſe troubleſome ſymptoms; 
that may attend the uſe of acrid corroſives, in parts 
where the membranes are fo ſenſible as in the 
urethra. Beſides theſe two, which are the pr 
curative intentions, the form or conſiſtence of the 
compoſition gives riſe itſelf to a third ; as it may 
require the addition of yet othet ſubſtances : fince 
it cannpt, perhaps, be ſo well produced from any 
choice of thoſe ingredients that may be ſubſervi- 
ent to them, If we accordingly examine the ſe- 
veral "conſtituents of Mr. Daran's compound in this 
light, what a prepoſterous redundance, as well as 
abſurd choice, preſent themſelves to our conſide> 
ration ! The cauſtic matter is the burhs ſole of a 
ſhoe'; which can hardly be prefurned to have any 
ſuch power. The /perma ceti, and dil of olives, 
may be conſideted as emollient; and the wax, and 
Burgundy pitchy as . to the due conſiſt- 


ence; 
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ence; though the latter being ſomewhat irritat- 
ing, might be changed for a more fit ingredient 
even in this intention. But what ſhate in the o- 
peration the reſiduum of the pigeon broth, and wine, 
are to have, is difficult to athgn : and yet mote 
the ſmall proportion of that monſtrous compound, 
the diabotanum, unleſs by means of the cauſtic qua- 
lities of the celandine, Euphorbium, and perhaps 
one or two more of the enormonfly multiplied num- 
ber of ſimples contained in it: fimples the moſt 
diſcordant and irrelative to each other, or to a- 
ny rational particular intention of cure. In ſhorr, 
the compoſition ſavours much more of the myſte- 
rions parade of empirics, vr the faſtidious 1 
rance of the old preſeriptions, than of the judi- 
cious, and enlightened ſtudy of an able modern 
practitioner. 


_ MorttityincG BouGtts or Mk. DaRAV. 

Take of virgin wax, eight ounces ; of /perma ce- 
i, three ounces ; and of the unguentum roſatum, and 
the unguentum de ceruſſa, each two ounces. Melt 
the whole together; and if the plaſter appear too 
firm, add a little oil of ſweet almonds. Dip pie- 
ces of linen into it; and form them into bougies. 
in the manner explained in the preceding pre- 
ſcription. for the reſolving bougtes. ve 

- , Offzrvarion, 

In order to the being able to prepare this 
compoſition, it is neceſſary to know thoſe of the 
unguentum roſatum, and unguentum de ceruſſa; which 
are here to be underſtood, as forms in the Pa- 
riſian ar macapeia But there is none to be found 
under the title of unguentum de ceruſſa, either in 
the preſent, or the older French Diſpenſatories. 
It may, from thence, be juſtly concluded to be 

| an 
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an error of the preſs ; and that wigwentum is put 
for emplaſftrum : there being a compoſition of that 
name in all the French rmacopetas , and the 
conſiſtence of a plaſter agreeing moreover better 
with the intention of form here, than that of an 
unguent. I ſhall, therefore, give them as they 
are found in the preſent Pharmacopeia of the faculty of 
medicine of Paris. | * | 

The unguentum rgſatum is thus preſcribed; __ 
4 Take of freſh hags lard prepared, and waſhed 
« ſeveral times in common water, and at laſt 1 
te roſe. water, two 2 of freſh full-blown re; 
e roſes, and damaſk roſes, previouſly bruiſed, each 
% one pound, Mix the roſes with the Jard ; and 
& leave them to macerate in it for two days. The 
ard muſt be then melted, and ſtrained ; and the 
« ſame quantity of both kinds of roſes muſt be 
again macerated in it for two, days. Let it be 
« atterwards boiled: and, the ointment being preſ- 
A y out of the feculent matter, muſt be kept for 
uſe. | 
The emplaſirum de ceruſſa is alſo preſcribed as 
follows. | 4 | vt : £ 
Take of white lead prepared, three pounds; 
« of oil of roſes, ſix pounds; of common water, 
0 a ſufficient quantity; and of white wax, nine 
« ounces. Let the- gil, white lead and water, be 
% boiled together in a proper veſſel : and having 
« added the wax towards the end of the boikng, 
| + that it may be melted, let them form a plaſter.” 
This preſcription makes that of be oil of roſes fur- 
ther neceſſary : which is ordered, in the fame Phar- 
macopeia, to be thus prepared. | | 
« Take of bruiſed red roſes not quite 'blown, 
one pound, and of oil of olives, four pounds. 
* Expoſe them to the heat of the ſun, or of a 
% balneum marie, for three days. The oil being 
then preſſed out of the roſes, and a freſh quan- 
«* tity being added, let them undergo the hke treat- 
| N 2 „ment: 
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« ment : and the ſame muſt be repeated a third 
<« time ; except that the laſt quantity may be ſuf- 
« fered to infuſe in the oil for a month. Then preſ- 
«* ſing out the oh, and purifying it, it will be fit for 
W 

This compoſition for the mollifying bougies is 
much more rational, as well as ſimple, than the 
preceding for the reſolving kind: though the pre- 
vious preparation of the unguentum raſatum, and 
the emplaſtrum de ceruſſa, are much more elaborate 
and expenſive, than are neceſſary for ingredients 
that enter into ſuch kind of medicaments. It may, 
moreover. by a proper addition, be made to anſwer 
the end of the reſolving bougres : and fave the 

ins of forming a ſeparate compound for them. 

will, therefore, ſubjoin the manner in which, ex- 
cepting the odour of the rofes that can relate only 
to the elegance of the form, the ſame compoſiti- 
on may be prepared without the trouble of thoſe 
of the unguentum roſatum and emplaſtrum de ce- 
ruſſa. FED 


R ESOLVING AND MOLLIFYING BOUGIES CF A MORE 
SIMPLE PREPARATION THAN THOSE OF MR. Da- 
RAN. 


Take of virgin wax, eight ounces ; of /perma 
ceti, three ounces ; of hogs lard, two ounces ; of 
oil of olives, one ounce ; and of ceruſe, ſix drams. 
Boil the cerufe, and oil, together in a pipkin with 
water, till they unite into one body; and then, 
having melted the other ingredients together, add 
it to them. In this compoſition, dip pieces of lin- 
en: and proceed in other reſpects as directed in 
the above recipes: and they will form bougies, 
the ſame as thoſe of the mollifying kind, above 
deſcribed. ; 

| To 
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To render theſe bougies corroſive, when fo re- 
quired, melt an ounce of the compoſition : and add 
to it a dram, or in proportion to the degree of 
cauſticity wanted, of red precipitate ; and dip the 
narrow end of the linen, for about a fixth part of 
an inch in it. When this is grown cold, and 
ſet, dip the remaining part of the linen in the 
compoſition, without red precipitate; and proceed in 
forming the bougies, as in other caſes, 2 


| Ozn$SERVATION. | 

By this method, the ſame compound will be made 
to anſwer in both the intentions, by omitting or 
adding the red precipitate : which may, if a more 
active eſcarotic be wanted, be changed for the 
corroſive ſublimate. The pointing only the end 
with the acrid matter has an obvious and very 
valuable advantage; that is, the avoiding irritation 
and corroſion otherwiſe neceſſarily made in the whole 
length of the urethra, which the bougie paſſes, when 
the cauſtic matter - is commixed throughout the 
whole. | 
It has been ſaid by the pretenders to noſtrums, 
and thoſe who are diſpoſed to favour empirical 
practice, that Mr. Daran has the merit of inventing 
or introdueing the uſe of plaſter candles of this 
kind, for the opening a due paſſage in the ure- 
thra, when obſtructed by caruncles, or ſtrictures. 
But I have very lately ſeen ſpecimens of ſuch, as were 
every way equally perfect with thoſe ot Mr. Daran, 
that were prepared here long before he ſent any over; 
ot perhaps was himſelf acquainted with. the uſe of 

em. 
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\ Of cerates. 


* 


CERATUM ALBUM, L. 
| M bite cerate. 
AK E of oil of olives, four ounces in mea- 
ſure; of white wax, four ounces in weight: 
and of ſperma ceti, half an ounce in weight. Melt 
the whole together; and ſtir them well, till the cerate 
be grown quite cold. 


OBSERVATION, 

This compoſition is of its own nature defenſa- 
tive, and lightly emollient : but its principal uſe 
is as a vehicle for the application of more active medi- 
caments. 


CEeRATUM ATTRAHENs, Emplaſtrum cereum pic- 
TUM, E. 
Drawing cerate. 
Take of yellow wax, four pounds; of white reſin, 
and of mutton ſuet, each two pounds. Let them be 


melted together. 


| OB8ERVATION, 

This eaten is given by the college of Edin- 
burg, to ſupply the place of the melilot plaſter, in 
the-ſame manner as the um attrabens of 
* college of London; from which, it differs on- 
ly in the proportion of the ingredients: that of 
the reſin being much leſs, and that of the ſuet 
much greater: in conſequence of which, the com- 
pound proportionably leſs digeſtive. It is dif- 
ficult, however, to decide which of the two = 

the 
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the - beſt form: ſince each is P on diffe- 
rent occaſions, In the caſe of thoſe. whoſe ſkins 
are leſs irritable, and where a diſcharge is want- 
ed, the London emplaſtrum atirahens is beſt adapt- 
ed. But where the ſkin is tender, and the inflam- 
mation is great, the emollient nature of this com- 
polition is more ſuitable. 

From the form of this compound, in which the 
wax has fo large a proportion, it evidently belongs 
to the elaſs of cerates ; and not to that v4 plaſters: 
and I have accordingly ranked it here. a 


— 


CeRATUM CITRINUM, IL. 
Yellow cerate. 


Take of yellow baſilicum, half a pound; and 
of yellow wax, one ounce, Mix them together, 


| \ OBszrRvaTIONn, _ 

This is digeſtive; and differs only from the 
yellow baſilicyra, in being of a ſtiffer conſiſtence; 
and having leſs proportion of the irritating in- 
gredients. — 


CERATUM COMMUNE, NM. S. T. 

Common cerate. 8 | 

Take of yellow wax, and olive oil, each one 
pound, Melt them together. 


| OB8ERVATION. 8 
This differs only from the white cerate in co- 
four ; and in being ſomewhat Jeſs emollient, from 
the omiſſion of the /perma ceti; and has no advan- 
tage over it, but in being ſomewhat cheaper. 


CeR ATUM EPULOTICUM, L. 
Cicatrizing cerate. 

Take of oil of olives, one pound; and of yellow 

feof I wax, 
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wax, and prepared calamy, each half a pound. Melt 
the wax with the oil: and, as ſoon as the mix- 
ture begins to regain a ſolid conſiſtence, ſprinkle 
in the calamy ; and ſtir the whole well, till the 
cerate be grown quite colg. 


OB$SERVATION., | 

The name of this gerate declares its uſe : and 
it is, in conſequence of its fitneſs for that pur- 
poſe, at preſent in univerſal eſteem as a cicatri- 
zing medicament, to the excluſion of almoſt all 
others. The emollient effect of the oil, and the 
repellent - power of the calamy, which two ingre- 
ſents are kept in a ſtate of due conjunction 
y -the mediation of the wax, that gives a pro- 
per conſiſtence to the compoſition, fitly ſupplying 
what is wanted, in order to the completion of this 
ERA. -. IEEE 


CeRATUM EPULOTICUM, Unguentum e lapide ca- 
8 laminaris bicrun, E. Wee 
Take of yellow wax, eighteen ounces; and melt 
it in two pounds of olive oil. Then ſprinkle in 
gradually, ten ounces and a half of calamy; and 
mix them, by continual ſtirring, till the matter be 
groun cold, mens: {-1.-, - 


OBszrvationN. 

This differs from the preceding, only in the 
proportion of the ingredients. The quantity of oil, 
being leſs with relation to the wax, and that. of 
the calamy with relation to the whole. The dif- 
ference in regard to the oil, and wax, reſpects only 
the conſiſtence; which is not, moreover, materi- 
ally varied by it; but the diminiſhing the quantity 
of the calamy, on which the drying action of 
the medicament wholly depends, renders it con- 
3 1 ſſcderadiy 
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fiderably leſs efficacious with reſpect to the curative 
antention. Kr. 


Cx ATU MERCURIALE, L. 
Mercurial cerate. 1 

Take of yellow wax, and of tried hogs lard, each 
half a pound; of quickſilver, three ounces ; and 
of the ſimple balſam of ſulphur, one dram. Melt 
the wax with the lard : and then add them gradually 
to the quickſilver, firſt well divided by the balſam of 
ſulphur. | 


OBSERVATION. ; * 

This is diſcutient, and ſpecific : and is deſign- 
ed to be uſed where mercurial applications are 
wanted in thoſe intentions. But the rubbing in, 
at proper intervals, ſmall quantities of the com- 
mon mercurial ointmerit will, as was obſerved be- 
fore, be found always more efficacious, than where 
the mercury is bound up, and hindered from 
entering the ſkin, by commixture with ingredi- 
ents of more tenacious mixture, ſuch as that of 
WAX, 


SECT. m. 
O unguents. 


— 


UNnGUENTUM SIMPLEX. 


See Linimentum ſimplex. * 


UNGUENTUM ALBUM. 
l bite ointment. © 
AKE of olive oil, one pint ; of white wax, 
four ounces ; and of | /perma ceti, [three 
ounces. 
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ounces. Melt the whole together with a gentle heat; 
and ſtir them very wy without ceaſing, till they be 
fully cold. 


OB 8x RVATION. 
This ointment is defenſative and — 
from the nature of the /perma ceti. It is howe- 
yer, more frequently uſed compounded with other 
medicaments of various properties, than ſimply. 


UnovenTUM ALBUM, K 
White ointment. 

Take of white wax, eight ounces. Melt it in 
three pounds of olive oil ; and then add gradually of 
ceruſe, one pound. Mix them, by ſtirring, that they 
may form an unguent. 


OBSERVATION. 
This differs, in its medicinal nature, from the 
preceding, only in the addition of the ceruſe, which, 
by its aſtringent, refrigerating quality, renders it 
more emollient , and, in {ome degree, repellent. 


UNGUENTUM ALBUM CAMPHORATUM, L. & E. 
Campborated ' white ointment. a 
For that of the London Pharmacopeia, add, to 
the reſpective above given compoſition for white 
ointment, a dram and half of camphire, firſt beat- 
en with a few drops of the oil of almonds. 
For that of the Edinburg Pharmacopeia, the ſame 
muſt be done ; except that the proportion muſt 


be a dram. and a half of the camphire to W 
one pound of the ointment. 


LY 
j 


* 
OssERVAT TOR. 


The — by its ſtimulating and antiſhaſ: 
modic 
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modic action, gives a diſcutient power to the com- 
poſition, in caſes where the veſſels are relaxed, and 
debilitated, by contuſions, violent extenſion in ſprains, 
or other ſuch cauſes, | 1 
The proportion of the camphire in the recipe of the 
London Pharmacopeta, which is only one dram to a- 
bout a pound, ſeems too little to promiſe the due ef- 
fe : and that of the Edinburg, which is one half 
more, is, therefore, better. | | 


UNncuenTUM, (ﬆU o0xYMEL) ZEcyPTiacum, 2 

Mel Egyptiacum. ' 

Take of verdigriſe, well pounded, five ounces ; of 

honey, fourteen ounces ; and of vinegar, ſeven ounces. 

Boil them together, ſtirring them diligently, till they 
acquire the conſiſtence of an ointment. 


OBSERVATION, 
This compoſition, by the ftrongly irritating and 
ſlightly cauſtic power of the verdigriſe, is highly 
detergent ; and applied in that intention, moſt 
nerally to foul ulcers, where the aid of ſtronger e 
carotics is not required to cleanfe their ſurface. 
It is either uſed, compounded with digeſtive oint- 
ments, or liniments ; or dilated with vinegar ; where 
that form may render it more fit to be applied. 


Uncuzxvrun VULGO LINIMENTUM ARCz31, Z. 

Ointment, called Arcæus's Tmimenrt. ; 

' Take of hogs lard, one pound; of goats or mut- 

ton ſuet, two pounds, and of Venice turpentine, 

and of gum elemi, each one pound and a half. 

Melt them together; and let the omtment be 
ſtrained. YN 4 * - 


"Oh 
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| . OBSERVATION. 
This compoſition was formerly in uſe, as a di- 
geſtive, in caſes where warm applications were thought 
neceſſary : but the proportion of adipoſe matter 
renders it unfit, in moſt caſes, to be applied to 
ulcers ; as it would promote the growth of fun- 
gous fleſh ; and prevent a kindly incarnation. . The 
mixture of relaxing and ſtimulating ingredients make 
it more proper to be uſed as ſuppurative : though 
the addition of ſubſtances of a mucilaginous and 
tenacious conſiſtence tend to give compolitions 
formed in that intention, a greater degree of 


efficacy. 


UNGUENTUM EX ALTHEA, L. 
| Ointment of marſb mallows. 

Take of the oil of mucilages, three pints ; of 
yellow wax, one pound ; of yellow reſin, half a pound ; 
and of common turpentine, two ounces. Melt the 
reſin and wax with the oil. Then, being taken 
off the fire, add the turpentine ; and ſtrain the mix- 
ture while it is hot. 


OBSERVATION. 

This ointment is ſuppurative, from its general 
compoſition ; and gently digeſtive, from the reſin 
and turpentine. - It is, however, more rarely uſed in 
the latter intention; the bafilicum fravum, moſt ge- 
nerally, and ſometimes the unguentum Arcæi, ſim- 
Ply, or with additions, ſupplying the place of all 
others, in the preſent mode of practice. 


UngGUgnTUM BASILICUM FLAVUM, L. 
Yellow bafilicum. 
Take of oil of olives, one pint ; of yellow wax, 
yellow reſin, and Burgundy pitch, each one penny 
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and of common turpentine three ounces. Melt 
the wax, reſin, and pitch, with the oil, over a 
gentle fire. Then, being taken off, add the tur- 
pentine ; and ſtrain the mixture while it remains 
hot. 


OBSERVATION, 
This compoſition. is digeſtive ; and now in moſt 
general uſe in chat intention: being found to be 
the beſt, hitherto introduced into practice. The 
turpentine, Burgundy pitch, and reſin, by their 
ſtimulating power, promote the ſecretion of pus ; 
and excite a due inflammation : the oil and wax 
attemper, and correct the otherwiſe too irritating 
quality of the other ingredients; and ſerve to 
produce the proper conſiſtence of the ointment. 


UNGUEN TUM BASILICUM FLAVUM, E. 
Yellow bafilicum. | 
Take of yellow wax, one pound; of white re- 
ſin, one pound and a half. Melt them together in 
one pound of oil of olives : mixing, afterwards, half 
a pound of Venice turpentine ; and then ſtraining the 
ointment, 


3h, OBSERVATION. 

The greater proportion of turpentine is the prin- 
cipal variation in this compoſition. from the prece- 
ding ; and renders it more irritating than that ; 
and, conſequently, in many caſes, leſs proper, This 
unfitneſs cannot, moreover, on ſuch occaſions, be 
commodiouſly corrected by additions: while, on the 
contrary, whenever it is required to make the me- 
dicament more ſtimulating it is eaſily done. The 
preceding is, therefore, much the moſt preferable 
form for this ointment: as being adapted to more 

| 4 We] | general 
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general uſe ; and being capable of ſuch extemporane- 
ous alterations, as will ſuit all caſes. 


UNGUENTUM BASILICUM NIGRUM, I. 
| Black baſilicum. 

Take of oil of olives, one pint; of yellow wax, 
yellow reſin, and common pitch, each nine ounces. 
Melt the whole together; and ſtrain the mixture off 
while hot. I 


* O SsSERVAT ION. 
This compoſition differs from that of the yellow 
baſilicum, only in the ſubſtituting common pitch 
for the turpentine, Its qualities are, therefore, 
much the fame : but in conſequence of the pitch 
bearing a larger proportion in this, than the tur- 
pentine in the other, it is more warm, and 
ſtimulating. It is, however, at preſent, but rarely 
uſed in the improved practice. 


UNGUENTUM BASILICUM NIGRUM, E. 

Black bafilicum, | 

Take of yellow wax, white reſin, ſheeps ſuet, 

and tar, each half a pound; and of oil of olives, 

one pound and a half. Melt the whole together 

by a gentle fire, ſtirring them well; and ftrain 
the ointment. | 


OBSERVATION, | 
This is much inferior to the former. For the 
uſe of the ſuet, along with ſo large a. proportion 
of oil, will, in many caſes, as is well known by 
experience, breed funguſles ; and render the incar- 
nation in ulcers leſs kindly, than thoſe compoſi- 
tions, in which they are emitted. The tar, in 
this proportion likewiſe, renders the medicament 
more irritating, than is proper in moſt caſes. U 

- N. 
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UncvenTu BASILICUM VIRIDE, L. 
See Linimentum baſilicum viride. 


UnGUenTUM CARULEUM rokritos, L. 
Strong mercurial ointment. 

Take of tried hogs lard, two pounds; of crude 
mercury, one pound; and of the ſimple. balſam 
of ſulphur, half an ounce. Rub the quickfilver 
with the balſam of ſulphur, till it no longer appear 
diſtinct: then add, by degrees, the lard made warm ; 
and mix them carefully. 


OBstRvATION. 


This compoſition is principally intended to be uſed 
for the railing ſalivations, to which purpoſe it is 


the beſt adapted of any that experience has hi . 


therto taught the uſe of. The mercury is the only 
ingredient that operates immediately to the final 
intention : the lard being only the vehicle of rhe 
mercury; and the balſam of ſulphur the medium 
for combining them. Where, nevertheleſs, mereu- 
rial ointments are applied as diſcutients, or to act 
in a ſpecific intention, without ſalivation, a weaker 
ointment in which the proportion of lard is much 
greater, is fitter; as it can be more freely uſed, with- 
out danger of ſalivation. 


UNGUENTUM CA RULEUM MITIUS, L. 
The weaker mercurial ointment. 


Take of tried hogs lard, four pounds ; of crude 
mercury, one pound ; and of common turpentine, 
one ounce. Rub the mercury, in a mortar, with 
the turpentine, till it no longer appear diſtinguiſh- 
able. Then add, by degrees, the lard made warms 


and mix them thoroughly. 8 
8 


7 2 
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10 OBSERVATION. TY 

This compoſition is intended to anſwer the ſame 
purpoſes as the preceding. But it is more pro- 
per than that, where ſalivation is not ' deſigned : 
and where mercurial union is thought adviſe- 
able, for the diſcuſſing tumours, or producing effects 
by its ſpecific action in particular parts, a yet great- 
er proportion of lard may be added; in order that 
it may be duly ſpread, and rubbed in upon the 
part, when uſed in ſuch ſmall quantities as not 
to occaſion any danger of falivation. By this manner 
of application of mercurial ointment, much more may 
be effected, than by any uſe of perfricated plates, 
amalgama ; or any of the plaſters, or ſtiffer unguents, 
where the - mercury is bound up, or clogged with 
ſuch tenacious ſubſtances, as prevent its entering 
the ſkin, and being abſorbed ; and conſequently, con- 
veyed -to the more interior parts, where it is in- 
tended to act. Nor is there in this method the 
leaſt difficulty in adequating the quantity of mer- 
cury to the circumſtances of the caſe ; and avoid- 
ing, where leſſer proportions are ſufficient, the hazard 
of any inconveniences. 


 UxncvenTum c&rULEUM, NM. S. B. 
Mercurial 0111 ment. 

Take of crude mercury, and hogs lard, an equal 
weight; of Venice turpentine, a ſufficient quantity 
to divide the mercury. Mix them as in the prece- 
ding. 


| OBSERVATION, | | 
This is deſigned for ſalivations; and ſeems to 
have no advantage over the two preceding, but 
the ſaving the trouble of rubbing in larger quan- 
rifnes, | / 


Uns 
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UNGUENTUM CET. 3.0 
8 Train ointment. | 
Take of mutton ſuet, and tar, each one 
bunce ; of train oil; two ounces: Melt them toge- 
ther. | M : 


OnisERVATLON: 1 

This . will ſcarcely be of the proper 
conſiſtence of an ointment : but verges more towards 
that of a liniment. As it bears, however, this 
name by thoſe who uſe it, I have received it ſo 
here. It is, from the large proportion of oleagt- 
nous matter, emollient ; and the addition of the 
tar may, in fome caſes, render it ſuppurative. But 
it is not in common ule, nor ſo well adapted to 
any particular intention, ſimple, or conjunct, as to 
be neceſſary : though it has a place in the Pharniaco- 
peat of a conſiderable hoſpital. | 


— UnGusNTUM clTRiNCM E. 

| Tel ointment. 5 ip 

Take of crude mercury, one ounce; and of 
ſpirit of nitre, two ounces. Having put them in- 
to a proper phial, digeſt in a ſand- bath, till the 
mercury be diſſolved. Theti, while the folution 
yet retains its full heat, let it be mixed with hogs 
jard melted, and growing ſolid again with the cold, 
one pound, by ftirring them briſkly together in 
a marble mortar; that they may form an oints 
ment. | 


OBSERVATION. 


4 


This ointment will have the ſpecific properties 
of mercury: and will -y efficacious in the as 
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of the itch, or other cutaneous diſeaſes, where the 
uſe of mercury may avail. But the mercurial ſalt, 
produced by the combination of the mercury and 
ſpirit of nitre, will be very cauſtic and acrid ; and 
much more apt to ſalwate, than the white precipitate 
prepared by alkaline ſalts; which is, therefore, 
far preferable for the compoſition of unguents of 
this kind. | 


UNnGUENTUM EMOLLIENS, N. S. T. 
Emollient omtment. 


Take of the ointment of marſh mallows, P. L. 
four ounces; and of oil of turpentine; one ounce ; 
and mix them. 


OBSEA VAT ION. 

The ointment of marſh mallows itſelf, as was 
remarked m the obſervations. on it, contains more 
than one ingredient, which make againſt its emol- 
- lent action: but the addition of the oil of tur- 
pentine, would render it ſtill Teſs ſuitable to this 
purpoſe. On the contrary, if this compoſition was 
applied to parts conſiderably inflamed, it would, 
by its irritating nature, undoubtedly aggravate, and 
not aſſwage, the. inflammation. : and mult, therefore, 
be condemned- as improper in moſt of the caſes, 
which its name ſuggeſts it to be deſigned to re- 
heve. : 

UNGUENTUM EMOLLIENS CUM orio, N. S. T. 

Emollient ointment with opium. 


Take of the emollient ointment, two ounces; 
and of ſtrained opium, one ounce. Mix them. 


OBSERVAT ION. 
The ſame objection, which lies againſt the pre- 
| ceding 
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ceding will lie alſo againſt this: and the uſe of opi- 
um externally, as was before obſerved, is leſs efficaci- 
ous, in moſt caſes, than internally. 


-UncuenTuM EMOLLIENS; E. 
Emollient ointment. 


Take of ol of palms, four pounds: of linſeed 
dil, three pounds; and of yellow wax, one pound. 
Being melted together by a gentle heat, mix with 
them, by ſtirring, half a pound of Venice turpentine ; 
and ſtrain the ointment: | 


OBSERVATION. 

This compoſition is more ſuitable to the intention; 
than either of the preceding: but the turpentine yet 
counteracts, in ſome degree, the other ingredients; 
and eertainly ought to le no 8 in an emollient 
ointment. 


Univzntum z*15#ASTICUM, E. 
Bliftering ointment. 

Take of hogs lard, and Venice turpentine; each 
three ounces ; of yellow war, one ounce; and of 
cantharides, three drams. The lard, and wax, be- 
ing melted together, add the cantharides powdered ; 
and afterwards the turpentine. Mix them to form 
an ointment. 


O#$SERVATION. _ 

The turpentine is, as has been before cliiceed, 
in ſpeaking of the bliftering plaſters, too irritating 
to be proper to be admitted into compoſitions, 
formed in this intention. The unguentum wefica- 

tortum of the London college, which is formed by 
| ny adding. an _— 1 of hogs lard to tlie 
bliſtering . 
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bliſtering plaſter, is, therefore, to be preferred ts 


this. 


UNGUENTUM EPISPASTICUM Mirius, E. 
Waker bliſtering ointment. - 

Take of cantharides, one onnce ; and of ſpring 
water, boiling hot, as much as may be ſufficient. 
Infuſe, for a night, in a eloſe veſſel; and, having 
{trained off the fluid with ſtrong preſſure, boil it 
with two' ounces of hogs lard, till the aqueous 
moiſture be exhaled. Then add of white reſin, 
and yellow wax, each one ounce ; and of Venice 
turpentine two ounces : and form thg whole into 
an ointment. g 


| OBSERVATION. 5 

The caution of infuſing in a cloſe veſfel, is 
unneceſſary: as being grounded on a notion, that 
the epiſpaſtic matter of the cantharides is volatile : 
whereas, 'the' contrary ts evident from experiment. 
The addition of turpentine is not equally objecti- 
onable in this compoſition, as in the preeeding; 
if the ointment be intended to be applied for what 
is called perpetual bliſters. As the irritation, inſtead 
of being injurious, is wanted here to promote the 
 difcharge. | 


UncuznTum E GUMMI LEM, IL. 
The gum elemi ointment. 
Take of tried mutton fuer, freſh, two pounds; 
of gum efemi, one pound; and of common tur- 


pentine, ten ounces. Melt the gum with the ſuet: 
and having removed them from the fite, add im- 


mediately the turpentine, and ſtrain the mixture, 
While it remains fluid with the heat. als 
OBSER- 
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OBSERVATION. 

This compoſition is ſubſtituted for the unguen- 
tum or linimentum Arcei , and only differs from it 
in the proportions of the "ingredients. What is be- 
fore ſaid of the properties of that ointment, will 


equally hold good with regard to this; and need 
not, therefore, be repeated. 


UNGUENTUM HAEMORRHOIDALE, NM. S. T. 
See Linimentum bemorrhoidale. 


UNGUENTUM z LAPIDE CALAMINARIS, E. 
See Ciratum epuloticum. 


UyNGUENTUM AD LEPRAM, N. S. B. 


Ointment for the leproſy. 


Take of the roots of the ſharp-pointed dock, four 
pounds; and of mutton ſuet, eight pounds: Boil, 
and ſtrain them, uſing ſtrong preſſure. Then add 
of tar, two pounds; of oil of olives, eight pounds 
and of brimſtone, half a pound. 


0 BSERYA TION, 
The name of this ointment declares the inten- 
tion of the compoſitjon to be the cure of lepro- 
hes. If it effect this, it muſt be by the ſpecific 
action of the dock roots and ſulphur, the other in- 
gredients forming only the vehicle. 


Uncuzvrun, DICTUM BALSAMUM LocaTELLi, L. 
Ointment, called Locatdli's balſam. 

Take of the oil of olives, one pint ; of Straf- 
burg turpentine, and of yellow wax, each half a 
pound; and of red ſanders, ſix drams. Melt the 
wax, with ſome part of the oil, over a gentle fire. 


O0 3 | Then 
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Then add the turpentine, with the remainder of 
the oil; and afterwards mix in the ſanders; and 
| ſtir the whole well tagether, till it be nearly cold. 


OBSERVATION, 

This compoſition was eſteemed greatly vulnera - 
ry, while ſuch notions prevailed ; and, therefore, 
had the name of balſam improperly given to it, 
Its real property, as an external medicament, is, 
to be digeſtwe: and it differs from the yellow ba- 
filicum in little elſe, but in the proportion of the 
ingredients, and the addition of the ſanders, which, 
indeed, renders it leſs fit for exterior uſe. It is 
accordingly at preſent, ſeldom er externally 


in regular practice. 


UN GUENTUM MERCURIALE, E. 
Mercurial ointment. | 

Take of hogs lard, three qQunces ; of mutton 
ſuet, one ounce; and of crude mercury, one ounce. 
Rub them continually in a mortar, till the glo- 
bules of mercury diſappear. 

It may be prepared, likewiſe, with twice, or thrice, 
the , propartion pf the mercury. 


OBSERVATION. 

This compoſition is of the ſame nature, and cal- 
culated to anſwer the fame intentions, as the un- 
guentum ceruleum of the London Pharmacopeia : from 
which, however, it varies, in the omitting the tur- 

ntine, or balſam of fulphur, uſed as a medium 
for more eaſily and effectually uniting the mercu- 
ry and lard: and in the addition of the mut- 
ton ſuet. Through the default of adding tur- 

tine, balſam of ſulphur, or other ſuch ſub- 
Eee the commixture of the mercury with oily 
or ſevous bodies becomes much more — | 
an 
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and leſs perfect: and this is, therefore, a material 
omiſſion. The addition of the mutton ſuet renders 
the ointment ' leſs free to be ſpread ; and, moſt 
probably, leſs penetrating, and fit to be abſorbed 
by the veſſels of the ſkin : and, conſequently, leſs. 
efficacious, with reſpect to the medicinal intention 
of its uſe. The form of the Londen Pharmacapeia 
may, therefore, juſtly claim, in every view, the 
preference to this. 


UNGUENTUM NERVINUM, E. 
See Linimentum nervinum. 


 UncuenTUM NUTRITUM, E. 
See Linimentum nutritum. 


UNGUENTUM OPHTHALMICUM, NM. S. T. 
See Linimentum ophthalmicum. 


UNGUENTUM E PICE, L. ** 
Ointment of tar. Pp 
Take of tar, and tried mutton fuet, an equ 
weight. Melt them together; and ſtrain the mix- 
ture while hot. | | 


OBSERVATION. , 
This compoſition ſeems proper for no other inten- 
tion than the ſuppurative : as it is fortned of the 


commixture of a relaxing, with a ſtimulating ingre- 
dient. Po | 


UNGUENTUM PSORICUM, M. S. . 


 UnNGUENTUM ROSACEUM, VULGO POMATUM, E. 
04 Sus Un- | 
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 UnevenTUM SAMBUCINUM, L. 
Ointment of elder. 

Take of elder flowers, full blown, four pounds ; 
of tried mutton ſuet, three pounds; and of oil of 
olives, one pound. Boil the flowers till they be- 
come almoſt criſp in the ſuet and oil, previouſly 
melted together. Then preſs out the ointment, from 
the feculent part. 


OBSERVATION. 

This compoſition is greatly relaxing, and conſe- 
gently emollient ; and uſed *moſt commonly in 
that intention : being much better adapted to it 
than the compoſition before given, under the name 
of the unguentum emolliens. The college of Lon- 
don have here ſubſtituted the flowers, inſtead of 
the leaves, young ſhoots, and bark of the elder ; 

that were the parts formerly put into this ointment : 

which indeed render the compound more ele- 
gut but more expentve, and not more effec- 


* 


"of 


UNGUENTUM SAMBUCINUM, E. 
Sec Linimentum ſambucinum. 


UNGUENTUM SATURNINUM, L, 
| Ointment of lead 


Take of oil of olives, half a pint ; of white wax, 
one ounce and a half; and of ſugar of lead, two 
drams. Rub the ſugar of lead, previouſly reduced 
to a very fine powder, with ſorge of the oil. Then 
add them to the wax, melted with the remaining 
part of the oil: and ſtir the mixture till it be grown 
guite cold. a 


Os- 
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| On8gRvaTrioOnN, 
This compoſition is repellent; and proper to be 
uſed either ſimply, or mixed with digeſtives, in 


the caſe of ulcers, where there is too. profuſe a a 


diſcharge, and the circumſtances admit of its be- 
ing dimihiſhed, without hazard. It is alſo uſed 
for the herpes miliaris and thoſe kind of ſuperfi- 
cial eruptions, that are durable in the ſame 
But the application of repellents, either to — 
the diſcharge of ulcers, or to remove cutaneous 
eruptions, ſhould always be made with caution, 
and due conſideration of what conſequences may 
follow. The uſe of this ointment is not frequent in 
regular practice. 8 


| UNGUENTUM 8ATURNINUM, Z. 
Ointment of lad. 

Take of white wax, three ounces : and melt jt 
in one pound of oil of olives. Sprinkle in, by de- 
grees, one ounce of ſugar of lead; and ſtir them 
continually together, till the eintment grows ſtiff 
with the cold. Ive 


OnsERVATION. 

This differs from the preceding, in the propor- 
tion of the ſugar of lead, which renders it more re- 
pelling ; and, conſequently, more effectual for the 
purpoles to which it is applied. ö | 


UNGUENTUM SIMPLEX. 


See Linimentum fimplex. 


Uncurxrun E SULPHURE. 


See Linimentum e ſulphure. 


Un- 


r 


” 
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UNGUENTUM TRIPHARMACYM, L. 
Take of the common plaſter, four ounces in 
weight ; of olive oil, three ounces in meaſure ; and 
of vinegar, one ounce in meaſure. Set them to- 
her over a gentle fire; and ſtir them continu- 
ally, till they are brought to the conſiſtence of an 
ointment. 


: OBSERVATION. 
- This compoſition is given, by the college of Lon- 
don, inſtead of the unguentum nutritum : from which 
it differs in having the oil and litharge in a ſtate 
of combination before their admixture with the 
vinegar ; in order, as is ſaid, to facilitate the pre- 
paration. But the efficacy of the compound de- 
pending on the union of the lead with the vi- 
negar: it may be well queſtioned, whether the 
revious ' combination of it with the oil may not 
mpede, in ſome degree, ſuch union: and, conſe- 
quently, render the medicament leſs effectual. The 
oportion of vinegar is alſo diminiſhed here : which 
further weakens the qualities of the compound, 
with reſpe& to its medicinal action. | 
The aſtringent property of the combined lead 
and vinegar, renders this compound repellent ; and 
the relaxing pawer of the oil, emollient : on the 
ſcore of which qualities, it was formerly much in 
uſe, in the caſe of burns, ſcalds, eryſipelatous in- 
flammations, and other ſimilar caſes. But, at pre- 
ſent, it is much leſs frequently applied in regu- 
lar practice. 1 | 


UNGUENTUM TUTILE, I. 
See Linimentum 1utie. 


UN- 
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DncvenTuM rurtiæ, E. | 
See Linimentum tutie. 


UNOUEN TUM AD VESICATORIA, L. 
Ointment for hliſters. 

Take of tried hogs lard, and of bliſtering plaſ- 
ter, each equal weights. Melt them * with 
a very gentle heat; and ſtir them well till quite 
cold. 


OssERVAT IO. 

This compoſition, when applied for what is cal- 
led perpetual bliſters, is inferior to the unguentum 
epiſpaſfticum of the Edinburg Pharmacepeia, and other 
of the older forms: as wanting ſome ſtimulati 
ingredients to promote the diſcharge, and di 2 

— 0 4 


tion: which is a conliderable 
on, in the application of ſyeh 


UNGUENTUM VIRIDE, 1 
See Linimentum viride. 


— „ — 4 — — 
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SECT. IV. 
Of . iniments, 


LINIMBN TUM ALBUM, E. 
White liniment. 

AK E of oil of olives, three ounces in meaſure; 
| of ſperma coti, ſix drams in weight; and of 
white wax, two drams. Melt all together by a gen- 
tle heat; briſkly ſtirring them, without intermiſſion, 
till the mixture be grown quite cold. ” 


27 
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OB$ERVvATION. 

This compoſition is defenſative and ſlightly emol- 
lient : but it is rarely uſed ſimply : rl inten- 
ded as the unguentum album, for a vehicle to more 
active ingredients. 


 Lin1MENTUM AR c! 
See Unguentum Arcai. 


LiniMEnTUM HAEMORRHOIDALE, Unguentum hæ- 
morrhoidale, DicTum, MN. S. 7. 
Liniment for the piles, 


Taſte of the linimentum album, one ounce and 
a half; and of ſtrained — one dram. Mix * 
well rogether. 


OB $ERVATION. 
This is intended to allay pain and inflammation, a- 
riſing from the piles, when very excruciating and 
violent. 


LINIMENTUM MERCURIALE, Unguentum e mercu- 


rio precipitato, DICTUM, L. 


Take of the ſimple ointment, or pomatum one 
ounce and a half; of precipitated ſulphur, two drams; 


and of white precipitate of mercury, two ſcruples. Mix 
the whole together : and moiſten them with the ley of 
tartar, to bring the whole to the conſiſtence of an 
ointment. | 


01 BSERVATIO x. 

This compoſition will have the ſpecific action of 
mercury ; and will cure the itch, and other cu- 
taneous diſeafes of a ſimilar nature. It is, however 
S. of more compound than neceſlary, by =_ ad- 

tion 


— a 
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dition of ingredients, which rather- injure than im- 
prove it. The precipitated ſulphur will add little 
to its efficacy: but, on the other hand, renders 
its uſe diſguſtful, and incommodious, by its very 
diſagreeable and laſting ſmell. The ley of tartar 
renders it acrid and troubleſome. to tender ſkins : 
and, at the ſame time, tends to revivify the mer- 
cury, and deſtroy its intimate union with the other 
ingredients; on which its due diffuſion over the 
ſurface of the parts where it is applied, and, con- 
ſequently its medicinal — depends. The omif- 
ſion of theſe ingredients; the changi g the ſimple 
ointment (or, more properly, liniment) for the white 
liniment; and the increaſing the proportion of the 

ecipitate, which may be done without the leaft 
DT according to the preſcription for the Jni- 
mentum mercurial ꝑſoricum, below given; would pro- 
duce, therefore, a compoſition much more effectual 


and elegant than this. 


LiNIMENTUM MERCURIALE PSORICUM. 
Mercurial liniment for the itch. 

Take of oil of olives, three ounces ; and of white 
wax, one ounce. Melt them together ; and -then 
mix with them two drams of white precipitate, by 
grinding on a proper ſtone. | 


OBSERVATION. 

This compoſition is, as was before obſerved, a 
moſt efficacious cure for the itch in all caſes: if 
the parts, on which the eruptions appear, be rub- 
bed over with it as ſlightly as poſſible. It is, =o 
per, however, unleſs where the diſeaſe is confined 
to a ſmall ſurface, not to anoint the whole together ; 
but to go over the parts affected, at three or four 
different times,: repeating the application at laſt, 


on thoſe where the firſt does not appear to have 
been fully effectual. By the uſe of this liniment, 
— : | * which 


@ © 
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which has not any le ſcent, nor wil 
| ang the cloaths that touch it, ul 1 in the leaſt, 

the ſkin, even when firft laid upon it, the 
inconveniencies of the tilpttateous * nts are 
wholly avoided : and the patient, by that means 
freed ftom the moſt diſguſting application, that 
makes any part of the preſent improved art of 
mezeine. | 


"IH NERVINUM, Unguentum nexgyinum, 
DLIeTUM;y E. 
| Nerve orniment. 
Take of mutton ſuet, two pounds. Melt it, with 
"A gentle heat, in one pound of oil of camomile, 
that they may be united: and, being taken off 
the fire, add, continually ſtirring them together, of 
oil of bays, one ounce; and of diſtified oil bf ori- 
ganum, or r roſemary, two ounces. 


| AL: 2 obs vari on. 

This compoſition is emoltient, and antiſpaſmo- 
die: but is, at preſent, ſo little in uſe here, that 
the co of London have rejected the form out 
of their Pharmacopera, i 


L1NIMENTUM- 0LEOSUM,) N. S. B. 
Oily liniment. 
Take of calves feet oil, one bung of tur- 
pentine, two ounces; and of white ſope, three 
. ounces. Mix them together with a gentle heat. 


OBSERVATION. - 

+ This is emollient, from the relaxing action of 
the oil; and diſcutient, from the -reſolverit power 
* the dope and therefore intended in caſes of tu · 


mefaction 


3 
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mefacyon from viſcid Iumours, attended with in- 


flammation. * 


LixIiuzxTU OPTHALMICOM, Unguentum opthal- 
micum, p1cTuM, M & T. 
* Linimen for ſore ges *© | 
Take of gooſe greaſe, one ounee; and of pre- 
pared tutty, half an ounce. Mix them thoroughly 
well, by grinding them together on a tone. 


=. _"Onsenvarion. 

This is the ſame with the unguenrum inis of 
the London and Edinburg, Pharmacopeias, except 
with relation to the kind of fat, which in this is 
preferable. The gooſe greaſe is greatly emollient ; 
and the tutty repellent: which render this com- 
poſition, therefore, proper in caſes of a flux of Hu- 
mours, attended with inflarnmation on the eyes. 

The gooſe greaſe is, doubtleſs, equally efficaci- 
ous with, if not more ſo than, the fat of vipers, 
which is ge fed in compoſitions of this Kind; 
and dir in the unguentum ue of the Lon 
don Pbarmacopeia; und is to be proeured with less 
trouble and ce. It is likewife more proper 
than the butter preferibed' in that of the Edinburg 
Pharmacopeia, becauſe it is much leſs ſubject to turn 
rancid. A twelfth” part of opium is added, where 


* 


the inflammation is very violent. 


Lin1iMENTUM REFRIGERANS, Unguentum nutritum, 
| DICTUM, E. | bd 

Take of litharge, and vinegar, eacli two ounces; 

and of oil of olives, fix ounces. Let them be rub- 

bed together in à mortar, alternately pouring in 

part of the oil and vinegar, till the mixture” be 

completed; 
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completed; and the vinegar can no longer be 
diſtinguiſhed ſeparately. 7 


46 2 OBSERVATION. - | 
This compoſition is repellent, from the lead cor- 

roded by the vinegar ; and emollient, from the 

oil. It is uſed for burns, violent eryſipelatous in- 


flammations ; and in other ſuch caſes. 


Lix1MENTUM SAMBUCINUM, Unguentum ſambu- 
cinum, DICTUM, E. 
Liniment of elder. 

Take of the freſh interior bark, and of the leaves, 
of elder, each four ounces. Being well pounded, 
boil them in two pounds of linſeed oil, till all 
the aqueous moiſture be exhaled. The oil being 


| ftrained with preſſure, melt in it fix ounces of white 


wax and mix them together, by ſtirring. 


OBSERVATION. | 
This differs from the unguentum ſambucinum of 
the ' London college in conliſtence : the baſis of 
that compoſition being principally mutton ſuet ; and 
of this linſeed oil, with a ſmall proportion of wax: 
from whence it can only obtain the ſpiſſitude of 
a liniment. It differs alſo from the other, in be- 
ing made from the leaves, and interior bark, in- 
ſtead of the flowers; which renders the prepara- 
tion cheaper ; and the compoſition leſs elegant, 
on account of the ſtrong ſmell of thoſe parts of 
the elder. The emollient virtue of both com 
ſitions is, however, much the ſame, when freſh : 
but this will be greatly more. apt, than the other, 
to turn rancid with keeping ; which as well de- 
1 its medicinal efficacy, as renders it offen- 


„ 


LinN1MENTUM SAPONACEUM, L. 
See Embrocatio ſaponacea. 


LINIMENTUM SIMPLEX, Unguentum ſimplex, 5 DIC- 


Tun, I. 
Simple liniment, commonly called POMATUM.. 
Take of tried hogs lard, two. pounds; and of 
roſe water, three ounces. Beat the lard with the 
roſe water, till they be well incorporated ; and then 
melt the lard with a very gentle fire ; and let it 
ſtand at reſt for a ſhort time, that the water may 
ſubſide. Afterwards pour out the lard, leaving the 


water behind; and then ſtir, and beat it inceſ- 


ſantly, while it is growing cold, that it may be 
broke into the molt light and yielding maſs. Add to 
this, as much eſſence of lemons, as ſhall be neceſſary 
to give it an agreeable ſcent. 


OBSERVATION. 

The operation of this liniment, as a medica- 
ment, is emollient. But it is rarely uſed ſimply in 
that intention : though ſometimes introduced in 
other compoſitions, or uſed as a vehicle. 


L1NtMENTUM E SULPHURE, Unguentum e ſulphure, 
* Dicrun, L. "FR 

Sulphur liniment. 
Take of pomatum, half a pound; of flowers of 
ſalphur, unwaſhed, two ounces ; and of eſſence of 


lemons, one ſcruple. Mix them, by rubbing the whole 


well together. 


OBSERVATION. 


This compoſition is —— correſpondently 8 


the | 
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the common practice of curing the itch with brim; 
ſtone. But the moſt diſguſtful and laſting ſmell 
of that ſubſtance, with the neceſſity of uſing co- 
pious proportions of this greaſy, and conſequent- 
ly naſty, compoſition, renders this method ve 
diſagreeable, and incommodious : and, after all, 
it is not ſo certainly efficacious, as ſome mercurial 
Preparations ; which, applied in proper vehicles, are 
equally” ſafe ; and intirely free from theſe inconve- 
niencies. The linimentum mercuriale pſoricum, above 


_ is, therefore, to be 2 preferred to this, 
or the cure of that diſeaſe: and has not, that 
I. know of, failed to produce the deſired effect 
in one of many ſcore inſtances where it has been 
tried. 2 


Lin1iMENTUM SULP HUREUM PSORICUM, Unguentum 
pſoricum, oicruu, N. S. 7. 


The ſame with the preceding; unleſs that one 
ounce of the ley of tartar, (commonly called oil of 


tartar per deliguium) is added, and the eſſence of 
lemons uſed only in half the proportion. 


- OB$SERvVaATION. . 

The addition of the lixivium of the ſalt of tar- 
tar may render the compoſition more effectual. But 
it ſometimes, by its acrimony, excoriates, and gives 
uneaſineſs, where the ſkin is of a. tender and de- 
licate nature. The college of London have ac- 
cordingly qmitted it in the unguentum e ſulphure : 
but retained it in the unguentum e mercurio preci- 
pitato where, as was before obſerved, it is till 
leſs proper. | N 


LiN1IMENTUM TRIPHARMACUM), L. 
Take of the common plaſter, four ounces in 
weight ; of-oil of olives, four ounces in meaſure ; 
ol OE and 
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and of vinegar, one ounce in meaſure. Set them 
over a gentle fire, and ſtir them continually, till 
the liniment has acquired a due conſiſtence. 


OB&EeRVATION. 

This is of the ſame nature with the unguentum 
tripbarmacum , but leſs efficacious with reſpect to 
the principal intention, from the leſs proportion of 
vinegar ; on the combination of which, with the 
lead in the common plaſter, the cooling repellent 
power of the compoſition, as was obſerved before, 
depends. 


LintMENTUM TUTIZ, Unguentum tutie, 
| DICT UM, L. 
Liniment of tutty. 
Take any quantity of prepared tutty ; and mix 
with it as much purified vipers fat, as is - requiſite 
to bring it to the conſiſtenee of a (oft ointment. 


OBSERVATION, - 

This compoſition is much the ſame, as the Iini- 
mentum opthalmicum before given: and like that, 
is intended as an emollient and repellent, in caſes 
of inflammation of the eyes: in which it is found 
uſeful. But any other kind of fat, perfectly free 
from rancidity, and of the ſame conſiſtence, will 
equally well anſwer the ſame end: as it cannot 
be preſumed, there is any ſpecific quality in that 
of vipers : and, indeed, the gooſe greaſe is more 
efficacious : as it is more liquefiable by a flight 
warmth ; and, conſequently, more ' penetrating. | 


LintMENTUM TUTIZ&, Unguentum tutiæ, DICTUM, E. 
Linment of tutty. 
Take of freſh butter, free from ſalt, four oun- 


ces; and of white wax, two drams. Being :meit- 
P 2 ed 
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ed together, with a gentle heat, gradually ſprinkle 
in, one ounce of tutty ; continually ſtirring the oint- 
ment, till it grow cold. 


OBSERVATION, 

This is the ſame, in its general nature, with 
the preceding: but the butter is more apt to turn 
rancid, than the fat of animals; and therefore, leſs 
proper for this purpoſe. 


LiNIMENTUM VIPERINUM, M. S. T. 
Viper liniment. | 
Take of the colcothar of vitriol, one dram ; and 
of vipers fat, one ounce. Mix them, by grinding 
them together on a ſtone. 


OBSERVATION. 

This compoſition is of the ſame nature, and 
formed in the ſame intention, as the lnimentum 
ophthalmicum, and linimentum tutie, above given; the 
vipers fat being emollient, and the colcothar of 
vitriol aſtringent, and, conſequently, repellent. It 
is proper” in this caſe, however, that the colcothar 
ſhould be thoroughly well waſhed : otherwiſe it 
may be ſo acrid, as to be offenſive to the eyes; 
and inſtead of removing, increaſe the inflammati- 
on and fluxion. Where the repellent intention is 
the principal, the colcothar is more efficacious, than 
the tutty. The vipers fat may in this, as in the other, 
be changed for gooſe greaſe, for the reaſons above 
given. | 


L1N1MENTUM BASILICUM vIRIDE, Unguentum ba- 
ſilicum viride, pictum, L. 
Green baſilicum. 
Take of yellow baſilicum, eight ounces in weight; 
of oil of olives, three ounces in meaſure; and of 


prepared 
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prepared verdigriſe, one ounce. Mix them, by 
melting the yellow bafilicum, and oil of oliues together ; 
and when near cold, grinding them with. the verdi- 
griſe on a proper flone. 


OBSERVATION. | 

This compoſition differs from the yellow baſili- 
cum in form, by having the addition of ſuch a 
quantity of oil, as renders it only of the ſpiſſitude 
of a liniment : though the college of London have 
yet continued to give it the name of ointment. 
It, differs alſo from the yellow in quality, by the 
addition of verdigriſe ; which makes it detergent, 
as well as digeſtive : that ſubſtance having, as has 
been ſeveral times obſerved before, this property 
in a very great degree. Compoſitions made thus 
with the crude verdigriſe, or with the mel Agyp- 
_ tracum, are he medicaments, moſt uſed in the preſent 
practice, whenever the detergent intention comes 
in queſtion; and the ſurface of the ulcer is nor 
ſo foul, as to require the uſe of more corroſive ſub- 
ſtances. 


LinIMENTUM VIR1DE, Balſamum viride, picTuM, E. 

Take of linſeed oil, and of turpentine, each 
one pound ; and of verdigriſe pounded, three drams. 
Let them be boiled together ; continually ſtirring 
them, till the verdigriſe be diſſolved. 


OBSERVATION, + 64h 

This compoſition is firſt formed in the ſame in- 
tention as the preceding: but is too ſtimulating from 
the turpentine in many cafes, where inflammation 
attends the foulneſs of the ulcers. 

The uſe of linſeed oil, inſtead of olive oil, will 
alſo conduce to the ſtimulating nature of the com- 
pound. For the linſeed oil is not only more irri- 
tating, in its original ſtate, than the other, but 
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is apt to dry, when commixt with the tutpentine; 
and to adhere in a hard varniſh-like coat to the 
margin of ulcers, fretting and offending the ſkin. 

The proportion of verdigriſe is, likewiſe, too ſmall, 
in relation to the whole; where a ſtrongly deter- 
ging property is requiſite in the compound : and an 
extemporaneous addition of verdigriſe cannot be 
made expediently, though, if the quantity exceed 
the due proportion, ſuch other ſubſtances may be 
eaſily added, as will duly attemper it. 

The preceding linimentum bafilicum viride is, there- 
fore, far preferable to this compoſition, as more 
* anſwering to the ſame intentions, and being 

ree from the defects of it. 


LiNtMENTUM VOLATILE, IL. 
See Epithema acoufticum. | 


.. 
Of cataplaſms. 


CATAPLASMA AROMATICUM, E. 
Aromatic cataplaſm. 


AKE of the roots of long birthwort, and 
of bay berries, each four ounces; of ſweet 
fennel ſeed, and of the leaves of mint, each three 
ounces ; of Jamaica pepper, and of myrrh. each 
two ounces ; and of honey, thrice the weight of 


all the others. The dry ingredients being powdered, 


mix them with the honey into the form of a cata- 
plaſm. 


On- 


| 
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| OB8ERVATION. 

This compoſition is antiſpaſmodic, and cotrobo- 
rative. But the honey is certainly a very impro- 
per baſis, as not really conducing to the medi- 
cinal intentions ; and is retained' only in confor- 
mity to the older forms. 


CATAPLASMA COMMUNE EMOLLIENS; 

: Common emollient cataplaſms. 

Take of milk, ſix ounces ; of. oil of olives, one 
ounce ; and of bread crumbs, a ſufficient quan- 
tity to produce the due conſiſtence. Add the 
bread to the milk, when of a boiling heat; and 
afterwards beat the oil well with them: 


| OBSERVATION. | | 
This cataplaſm is emollient ; and, in the caſe 
of tumours where great inflammation prevails, has 
alſo, conſequentially, a ſuppurative effect. It will 
anſwer, in moſt caſes, where cataplaſtis in either 
of theſe intentions are wanted. But where ſuppti- 
ration is to be promioted in colder tumours by the 
uſe of warm and ſtimulating ingredients, the form 
of a plaſter is more expedient : as being both 4 
more efficacious, as well as a more commodious; 
method of applying the propet medicaments. 


 CATAPLASMA E CYMINO, L. 

| Cummin cataplaſm; a 

Take of cummin ſeeds, half a potind ; of bay 
berries, of leaves of water germatider dried, and 
Virginia ſnake- root, each three bunces ; of cloves 
one ounce ; and of hohey, thrice the weight © 
all the others. Powder the dry ingredients; and mix 
them with the honey in a cataplaſm. 
P 4 
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OBSERVATION. 1 
This compoſition is formed in the ſame inten- 
tion as the cataplaſma aromaticum : and the honey 
is equally objectionable in it. 


CATAPLASMA DISCUTIENS, E. 
Diiſcutient cataplaſm. 

Take of the roots of briony, three ounces ; and 

of the flowers of elder, one ounce. Boil them till 
they be grown tender ; and then, being pounded 
into a paſty maſs, add of gum Ammoniac, diſ- 
ſolved in vinegar, half an ounce; of crude fal 
Ammoniac, two drams; and of camphorated ſpi- 
rit of wine, an ounce. Mix, and form them into 
a cataplaſm. Laa 
| OBSERVATION. 
This compoſition is deſigned to diſcuſs tumours, 
formed from  concreted and viſcid humours, by 
gently irritating, and increaſing the propulſive action 
of the veſſels. But the ſpirit of wine, which is 
highly aſtringent, ſeems rather to counteract, than 
promote the intention. i 


Cara PLASMA DISCUTIENS, N. S. B. 
Diiſcutient cataplaſm. 
Take of oatmeal, and lees of ſtale beer, the 
quantities requiſite to the due conſiſtence; and 
form them into a cataplaſm. 


OBSERVATION, 

This cataplaſm will avail in many caſes : but 
it is not ſo effectual, as when vinegar, and fal 
Ammoniac, are conjoined with the lees ; which 
are ſcarcely, of themſelves, ſufficiently powerful, to 
remove the viſcid and concreted humours, that 

are, 
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are the cauſe of thoſe tumours, to which compo- 
ſitions of this kind are applied. 


CaTAPLASUA AD ECHYMOSIN. © 
Cataplaſm to remove blackneſs after bruiſes. © 
Take of the roots of Solomon ſeal bruiſed, one 
ounce and a half; of conſerve of roſes, and of vi- 
negar, each half an ounce. Mix them : and form 
a cataplaſm. | 


OBSERVATION. 

This cataplaſm, applied to the part of the ſkin 
where the echymoſis appears, will remove the 
blackneſs : but in- caſes of greater extravaſation, 
the cataplaſma reſolvens, below given, will be more 
effectual. Where this cataplaſm is wanted near 
the eyes, the vinegar may be beſt: omitted, that its 
ſharpneſs may not offend them. | 


CATAPLASMA MATURANS, L. 


Suppurating cataplaſm. 
Take of dried figs, four ounces ; of rm 


ſilicum, one ounce ; and of ſtrained calbanum, Ruf 
an ounce. Beat well the figs with 'a little wine, 
or ſtale ſtrong beer. Then carefully add the ba- 


ſilicum, previouſly incorporated with the n 
by melting. 
OBSERVATION. 

The qualities of the wine, or ſtale ſtrong bags 
in this compolition, are rather repugnant, than con- 
ducive to, the curative intention; and are much 
fitter ingredients of diſcutient, or repellent cata- 
plaſms, than of ſuppurative. Indeed the uſe of 
cataplaſms at all, inſtead of plaſters, in a ſuppu- 
rative intention, is not neceſſary, or expedient”: 
except where the inflammation is violent; — 

there 
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there more emollient compoſitions will anſwer the 
end better than this. The common cataplaſm of 
oil, milk, and crumb of bread, is preferable in ſuch 
caſes ; and may, more properly, be eſteemed ſuppu- 
rative, than this. 


CATAPLASMA RESOLVENS. 


Ee. Reſolvent cataplaſm. 

Take of thick lees of wine, and vinegar, each 
half a pint; of crude ſal Ammoniac, one ounce ; 
and of oatmeal or bran, as much as may be ſuf- 
ficient to the due confiſtence. Having firſt diſ- 
folved the ſal Ammoniac in part of the lees, 
mix the whole together into the form of a cata- 


plaſm. 


= „  OB$ERVATION. 

This cataplaſm is greatly efficacious, in reſolving 
and diſperſing extravaſated blood, coagulated an 
lodged betwixt the membranes ; and alſo tume- 
factions of the membranes in the joints, and carti- 
laginous parts. The uſe of it muſt be conſtant, 
unleſs where it is found to inflame, or excoriate 
the ſkin: in which caſe, the application muſt be 
diſcontinued ; but not for a longer time, than till 
it can be borne without great inconvenience, when 
it muſt be renewed again. This method is not, in 
common practice, in either of the caſes mentioned: 
but will be found of great utility by any, who will 
adopt it on proper occaſions: 


CATAPLASMA RHEUMATISMATICUM, N. S. 7. 
Rheumatic cataplaſm. 

Take of freſh flowers of elder, ſixteen pounds * 

of the beſt vinegar, four pounds; and of bay falt, 

one pound. Make them into a cataplaſm, to be 


applied every other day. "A 
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OBSERVATION. 

This compoſition is diſcutient; and may; in 
many caſes, occaſion the propulſion of the viſeid 
matter through the obſtructed veſſels. But the 
uſe of ſal Ammoniac, in a much ſmaller. propor- 
tion, would be more efficacious than that of bay 
falt : and the vinegar will be apt to excoriate or 
inflame the ſkin, if continued, as here directed, 
for ſome time. The cataplaſma reſolvens, above given, 
may be prepared at any time; which, on account 
of the freſh elder flowers, this cannot : and it will 
be found equally, or more effectual, wherever ſuch 
medicaments are proper in the rheumatiſm or gout. 
But they ſhould be uſed with caution: and not 
laid on precipitately, where there is appearance of 
great fluxion : leſt, as they may act as repellents, 
they tfirow the morbid matter back from the ex- 
tremities to the interior parts. In the decline, 
or after the long continuance of fits, where the 
Joints and cartilaginous appear thickened by 
the viſcid or concreted humours depoſited in them, 
they may, however, be uſed with great advan- 
tage : and a lameneſs of the limbs, ſometimes ve- 
ry troubleſome and durable, may be prevented by 
them. | 


CAaTAPLASMA SAPONACEUM, N. S. B. 
Sope cataplaſm. 

Take of ſope ley, three ounces; of oil of olives, 
half a pound ; of river water, one gallon ; and of 
wheaten flower, as much as may be requiſite to 
the due conſiſtence. Form them into a cataplaſm, by 
mixing the oil and ley together firſt ; and then 
beating up the flower well with them. 


* 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


— 
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OBSERVATION, 

This compoſition is diſcutient, in ſome caſes, by 
the reſolvent power of the alkaline ſalts in the ſope 
ley. But it would be more effectual, if ſome of 
the warm eſſential oils, ſuch as that of aniſeed, or ca- 
momile: or the warm gums, ſuch as the galbanum, 
or Ammoniac ; were added. 


CATAPLASMA SINAPI, Sinapiſmus, D1cTUM, E. 
Muſtard cataplaſm. 

Take of muſtard- ſeed ground, and of crumb of 
bread, equal quantities, and of the beſt vinegar 
as much as is requiſite to produce the due conſi- 
ſtence. Form them into a cataplaſm : to which 
a little garhc, beaten to pulp, is ſometimes added. 


OBSERVATION. 

This compoſition is antiſpaſmodic ; and is appli- 
ed, in paralytic cafes to the parts, where the ſen- 
ſitive, or motive powers, appear to be impaired, 
or wholly ſuſpended. The vinegar is not, how- 
ever, a proper ingredient in it, for ſeveral reaſons. 
By its acrimony, it frequently offends the ſkin ; 
ſometimes even excoriating it, when of a very ten- 
der texture. By its acid nature, it neutralizes the 
volatile ſalt of the muſtard, on which its medici- 
nal action, in this intention, partly depends; and 
alſo weakens and blunts the pungency of the eſſen- 
tial oil, in which the other part of its efficacy 
reſides. By its own proper immediate action, it 
is, indeed, corroborative : but of too refrigerating a 
nature in theſe caſes. It would be, therefore, much 
better to compound this cataplaſm, of the muſtard- 
ſeed, and ſome ſtrong wine: which would both of 
itſelf conduce to the medicinal intention ; and nei- 
ther offend the ſkin, nor diminiſh the efficacy of the 


muſtard ſeed. | 
Ca- 
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CATAPLASMA SUPPURANS, E, 
* Suppurating cataplaſm. 

Take of the roots of white lilies, or marſh mal. 
lows, four ounces ; and of fat figs, one ounce. Be- 
ing boiled in a ſufficient quantity of ſpring water, 
till they are become tender, and then bruiſed, add 
to them of raw onions bruiſed, fix drams ; of gal- 
banum, diſſolved in the white of an egg, half an 
ounce; of yellow baſilicum, and oil of camomile, 
each one ounce; and of flower of linſeed, as much 
as may be ſufficient. Mix them and. form a ca- 


taplaſm. 


OBSERVATION. 

This is more complex than neceſlary : for if a 
ſufficient quantity of the roots of - marſh mallows 
be boiled in milk, and the due proportion of gal- 
banum, or oil of camomile, be added, the reſt * 
may be omitted ; and the compolition will be equal- 
ly efficacious : as it will conſiſt of relaxing and warm- 
ing ingredients, in the fame manner as this. With 
reſpect to the figs and onions, they are rather dif 
cutient, than ſuppurative : and where the more ſti- 
mulating ingredients, ſuch as make the active part 
of the yellow baſilicum, are wanted as ſuppura- 
tives, they are, as was before obſerved, better ap- 


plied in the form of plaſters. | 


SECT. 
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S ECT. M. 
Of epithems. 


Erirnz MA AcousTICuM, Linimentum volatile, bio- 
TUM, L. 

INAK E of oil of almonds, one ounce; and 

of ſpirit of ſal Ammoniac, two drams. Shake 

them well together in a phial. 


OBSERVATION. 

The fame compoſition is called miſtura acouftica 
in the Pharmacopeia of St. Thomas's Hoſpital : on- 
ly the proportion of the volatile ſpirit is, one dram 
to three of the oil. 

This compound is uſed for freeing the paſſages 
of the ears from the concreted :/ humour, called wax, 
when obſtructed by it ſo as to effect the hear- 
ing. It is applied, by dropping into the ear a 
fmall quantity; which, diſſolving the wax, cauſes 
it to be diſcharged. In order to facilitate ſuch 
diſcharge, injections are alſo ſometimes uſed. In- 
ſtead of this mixture, a few drops of ſtrong brine, 
or ſolution of ſea ſalt, has been ſometimes ſubſti- 
tuted ; and it has been found to anſwer, where 
other means have failed. | 


Ep1THEMA ALUMINOSUM, Coagulum aluminoſum, 
DICTUM, I. 


Alum curd. 
Take of the white of eggs, any quantity ; and 
ſtir them in a pewter veſſel, with a lump of alum 
of proper ſize, till they coagulate. 


OBsERvaATION. 
The «ſtringency of alum renders this compound 
| repellent : 


* 
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repellent : in which intention it is uſed againſt 2 flux 
f humours on the eyes. 


EPITHEMA AD CARCINOMA. 


Epithem for cancers : being the remedy called 
. Plunket's powder. 


2 Take of crows foot, which grows in low — 
4 one handful, well pounded ; of dogs fennel, the 
- * ſprigs, pounded likewiſe ; of crude brimſtone, 
three middling thimbles full; and of white arſe- 
nic the ſame quantity; all incorporated well in 
© a mortar. Then make it into ſmall balls, the 
<« ſize of a nutmeg and dry it in the ſun. 
In order to apply it, the balls muſt be bruiſ- 
ed into fine powder ; and mixt with the yolk 
* of a freſh egg, and laid over the fore, - covered 
5 2 a piece of hog s bladder ſplit; or the ſtrip- 
ping of a calf, when dropt; which muſt be cut 
4 * ſize of the fore, and ſmeared. with the 
« yolk of the egg. If it be applied to the noſe, 
or the lip, you muſt alſo take care, that the 
© patient do not ſwallow any of the humour. You 
*« muſt alſo take care, not to lay the plaſter too 
e broad on the face, or near the heart. It is hazar- 
% dous to exceed the breadth of a crown (in ſuch 
4 caſes), but in the feet or legs (it may be laid) 
« as far as the ſore goes, The plaſter muſt not 
ebe ſtirred, till it drop off of itſelf : which will 
« bein a week; but muſt have a clean bandage 
„ twice a day.“ 


OssERVATIOx. 
This compoſition was formerly uſed in Ireland, 


* 8 old W a famous empiric; who gained re- 
putation 
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putatiou for curing cancers; and, afterwards, gave 
the recipe to St. Stephen's Hoſpital : where it is 
ſaid to have been found frequently ſucceſsful. There 
is no reaſon to doubt, but that it is the ſame 
remedy which has lately been offered to the world 
here, as an almoſt infallible means ; and is, indeed, 
ſaid, by perſons of credit to have effected moſt 
extraordinary cures, 
The public are obliged to an eminent ſurgeon, 
who praCtiſes here, for procuring the recipe from 
St. Stephen's hoſpital ; and vouching for its being 
an authentic copy 'of that, communicated by old 
Plunket. As it has been preſerved hitherto in 
Plunket's own words, I have thought proper to 
continue it ſo : though the expreſſion 1s neither 
technical nor accurate. But I would not take away 
the right, which every one has equally with my- 
ſelf, of judging what real definite quantities are 
equivalent to his handfuls, ſprigs, and thimbles full. 
The ingredients acting combinedly, by a ſpecific 
virtue, there can be no comment on the parti- 
cular relation of each to the intention of cure. 
Only one may conjecture, with probability, that the 
arſenic has the principal ſhare in the effect; and that the 
dogs fennel is the moſt inſignificant ſimple. 

he caſes moſt proper for the application of 
this remedy are thoſe, where the cancer is fu- 
perficial ; fituated in fleſhy parts; and not rami- 
fied, or too widely ſpread. For if the whole can- 
not be covered, ſo as to be deſtroyed by the eſca- 
rotic power of the medicament, the ule of it is in vain. 


EP1THEMA CAUSTICUM, Cauſticum commune fortius, 
picrun, L. 
Stronger cauſtic epithem. 

Boil any quantity of ſope ley, till a fourth part 
be conſumed : and then, while it is yet of a boil- 
ing heat, ſprinkle in lime, that has been kept in a 
— "ne 
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cloſe veſſel for ſeveral months, till ſuch a quantity 


be added, as will abſorb. the fluid; and form 4 
paſte : which is to be preſerved for uſe in a veſſel 


well ſtopt. 


| | OBSERVATION. 

This is ſubſtituted in the preſent practice for the 
lapis infernalis : that, from its ſaline nature, and the 
want of ſome ſuch abſorbent body as the lime, 
is liable to liquefy 4 and ſpread beyond the intend - 
ed bounds; making the margin of the eſcar irre- 
gular; and excoriating and inflaming the ſkin around 
it: from which defedts, this compoſition. is much 
more free. But the following, where ſope is intro- 
duced inſtead of the ley, is yet, for the ſame rea- 
ſon, to be preferred to this: as it may be made 
nearly of the ſame force, by the addition of lix- 
iviate ſalts, where a greater power is requiſite z 
and, at the ſame time, is much better ſecured from 
running, by the union of the ſalts with the oil in 


the ſope, as well as by the abſorbing action of 


the lime, which prevents their liquefying with that 
proportion of moiſture, they meet with on their 
application. | gin | 


EP1THEMA CAauSTICUM, Cauſticum eommune mi- 
tius, DICTUM, £. . by 

Take of ſoft ſope, and freſh quick-lime, equal 
parts. Mix them at the time they are to be 
uſed. | x 


| OBSERVATION, _ 
This cauſtic is the moſt gentle in its operation; 
and moſt eaſily reſtrained to the due limits of its 
action, of any hitherto uſed, It is, however, in 
ſome caſes, not ſufficiently active, to make ſo deep 
an eſcar as may be required : on which account, 


the preceding «&ufticum we was given to ſupply 
4 ns 


2 


7 
— — — 
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its place in ſuch caſes. But this compound, by 
the addition of pearl aſhes, or any other lixiviate 
ſalt, in the proportion of an eighth, or a fifth part 
of the whole, may be ſo acuated, as to anſwer the 
ſame end : and will yet preſerve its valuable qua- 
lity of not running and ſpreading beyond its due 
bounds : from which the caufticum fortius is not 
wholly free. It is, therefore, when ſo prepared, 
| preferable, even where there is occaſion to make 
a conſiderably deep eſcar, to any other cauſtic, hi- 
therto introduced into practice, 


 EptTHEMA DEPILATOR1UM, Pilzz ſulphuratæ, pic- 

run, N. S. T. | 

Take of ſoft ſope, of flowers of ſulphur waſhed, 

and of wheaten flower, each one pound ; and of 

any fixt alkaline falt, one ounce. Mix them well, 

by beating them together,; and make them into 
balls. 


OBSERVATION. | 
This compoſition is intended to take away hair, 
when found incommodious. But it muſt be uſed 
with caution ; and ſhould, , after it has lain for 
ſome ſhort time, be removed, in order to fee 
if the hair come off by ſtroking the finger over 
the part : on perceiving which, the application muſt 
be diſcontinued. | 


EPITHEMA DETERGENs, Mel ZEgyptiacum, Dic- 
TUM, L. 
Deter; ing epithems, or mel Ægyptiacum. 
Take of verdigriſe, finely powdered, five oun- 
ces; of honey, fourteen ounces; and of vinegar, 
ſeven ounces in meaſure. Boil the whole together 
over a gentle fire, till the mixture acquire a proper 
conſiſtence, and reddiſh colour. It it then ſtand 
| for 
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for ſome time: and there will be formed a ſediment, 
or groſſer part; from which, the more liquid be- 
ing ſeparated, mult be kept for uſe ; being the 
mel Agyptiacum : with which, nevertheleſs, when it 
is required to be more acrid, a patt of the ſediment 
may be mixt. 


OnszrvatiON, 

This compound is, from the verdigriſe, very deter- 
gent; and is uſed, mixed with proper digeſtive un- 
guents, for ulcers that are foul : it is, alſo, ſome? 
times diluted with water, and uſed as an injection, 
or imbibed in pledgets of lint, for reaching the parts 
of ſinuous or cavernous ulcers, where unctuous 
dreſſings cannot find admiſſion. 


EetTHEM A SULPHUREO-OLEOSUM, Balſamum ſulphu- 
ris ſimplex, pictum, IL. — — 
Take of oil of olives, four pounds; and of flowers 
of ſulphur, one pound. Boil them together, till the 
flowers of ſulphur be diſſolved. | 
The ſame may be done with linſeed oil, and with 


Barbadoes tar. 


* 


OB 8ERVATION. 

This compound was formerly eſteemed vulnerary: 

but is at preſent, rarely uſed externally, in a 
ſimple ſtate, in regular practice. 


EeITHEMA SULPHUREO-OL0SUM, Balſamum ſulphu- 

tis craſſum, picTum, E. £5 

Take of linſeed oil, one pound; and of flowers 

of ſulphur, four ounces. Boil them over a gentle 

fire, in a large veſſel ; diligently ſtirring them, till 
they unite in the form of a balſam. | 

2 On- 
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| One xvatION. | | 
This differs from the preceding, only in the 
greater proportion of the ſulphur to the oil; and, 
conſequently, varies little from it in its medicinal 
qualities. 


EPITHEMA VESICA TORIUM, I. 


| Bliſtering epithem. 
Take of cantharides, reduced to a very fine pow - 
/ der, and of wheaten flower, equal weights. Add 
a' ſufficient quantity of vinegar, and make them into 


paſte. 


On8cn rand; 
- This form is not ſo commodious, as thoſe of an 
unguent or a plaſter ; and therefore, but ſeldom 


* 


en debate, Z. Emplaftrum volatile, 
DICTUM, E. | 
| Holatile epitbem. 

Take equal weights of common turpentine, and 
of ſpirit of ſal Ammoniac. Stir the turpentine 
in a mortar, and gradually drop in the ſpirit of 
fal Ammoniac, till the whole become a white 


mals. 


| OB8zRvaTlON. 

This epithem is irritating and reſolvent, and may, 
therefore, be deemed diſcutient; but the applica- 
tion can ſcarcely be continued ſufficiently to avail 
in that. intention without offending the ſkin. It 
is alſo antiſpaſmodic, from the ſtimulating nature 
of both the ingredients : and uſed to remove the 
Pain in the baſtard gout and rheumatiſm. 

| CHAP. 
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nA WM. 
Of fluid forms of external medicaments. 


Sei 
Of fomentations. 


— 


Forus anopyNnus, Fotus papaveris DICTUs, NM. S. B. 
Poppy fomentation. 
AKE of the heads of white poppies, four 
ounces : and boil them in four pints of -wa- 
ter, till only two pints can be ſtrained off : which 
being done, add two ounces of vinegar. 
In ſome caſes, the vinegar is omitted. 


; OBSERVATION. : 

This fomentation is intended to be aca; ; 
and when uſed with the vinegar, gently repellent. 
It is, therefore, ſo applied to parts, where there 


is a fluxion attended with great pain, and no ex- 
coriation of the ſkin, in caſes which admit, with- 


out hazard, of ſuch treatment: but where a repel- 
lent action would be hazardous, or where the acri- 
mony of the vinegar would occaſion ſmarting and 8 

uneaſineſs, through the tenderneſs of the ſkin, it 


is ot. 


Forus ASTRINGENS, N. Lz. man 
Take of galls bruiſed, one ounce : and boil them 
in a ſufficient quantity of water, to adn of ſtrain- 
e 112 | 1 bn 1 Bin 
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| OB$SERVATION. 

This fomentation being gently aſtringent, and, 
conſequently, corroborative, may & uſed for ſprains, 
and weakneſſes of the joints, after luxations. It is 
not, however, ſo effectual, in this intention, as the 
following. 3 


Forus AsTRINGENS, Fotus quercinus, DICTUS, 
6 | N. F. B. 

Take of oak bark, one ounce and a half; and 
of the quenching water belonging to a ſmith's forge, 
three pounds. Boil them together, till two pounds 

may be ſtrained off : which being done, add of 
roch- alum, two drams, + 


OBSERVATION. 

This is more powerful than the preceding. For 
the oak bark has the ſame general qualities as the 
galls; while the impregnation of the iron in the 
ſmith's water, and yet more ſtrongly the alum, 
promote the gent effect. | 

The ſame kind of fomentation is, ſometimes, 
prepared with balauſtines, and dried red roſes : 
which are both, but particularly the firſt, efficaci- 
ous ingredients in the ſame intention, 

In order to render fomentations of this kind ef- 
fectual, it is, ſometimes, practiſed to uſe them as 
hot as the patient can poſſibly bear, without the 
conſequence of being ſcalded : and the heat of the 
water, will, by its ſtimulating power, greatly con- 
tribute to the aſtringent action of the fomentati- 
on. The effect of heat, in this way, is, indeed, 
ſo great, that it renders the action of the ſimples, 
with which the water is impregnated, of little 
uſe: and it may be almoſt queſtioned, whether 
they may not be equally well omitted. It is pro- 
per, however, when fluid compoſitions are uſed * 
| — * this 


% 
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this intention, that if they are not applied fo hot, 
as to give ſome degree of uneaſineſs, they ſhould 
be uſed cold. For water, in a tepid ſtate, or only 
gently warm, has a relaxing power, that will 
greatly counterbalance the aſtringent action of 
_ other ſubſtances ; and render them of little 
avail. | 


Forus E cicUTA, 
Hemlock fomentation. 

Take of dried hemlock, two ounces; and 
of water, two pints. Put the hemlock into the 
water boiling ; and, having continued the heat for 
ſome minutes, ſtrain off the fomentation through 
flannel. | 


OBSERVATION. 

The great advantages ariſing from the hemlock . 
fomentation, in ſome caſes ſolely uſed, and in others 
with the hemlock pills, below deſcribed, are 
demonſtrated. in a work lately publiſhed at Vi- 
enna by Dr. Storck; where he aſſerts that this 
fomentation alone will give great relief in the 
gout, and rheumatiſm ; that it will ſtop the pro- 
greſs of mortifications; and procure a ſeparation ; 
and that, with the aid of the pills, it wilt cure 
cancers, ſchirruſſes, cedematons and fiſtulous ulcers, 
and other topical diſeaſes. The manner, in which 
he prepared, and uſed the fomentation, was by 
ſowing up the dried herb betwixt two pieces of 
linen, and forming as it were, a kind of mattraſs, 
by quilting them: which mattraſs, being put into 
boiling water, for ſome minutes, and the -ſuper- 
fluous fluid then preſſed out, was applied to the 
parts affected. But the uſe of the fomentation, 
prepared as here in the common manner, and ap- 
plied by means of flannel dipt into it muſt anſwer 
the ſame end. | 
Q4 Fo- 


* 
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Forus communis, I. 

Common fomentation. 

Take of the leaves of ſouthern - wood, or laven- 
der cotton, of the tops of ſea-wormwood, and of 
camomile flowers, all dried, each one ounce ; of 
bay leaves dried, half an ounce; and of water, 
three, quarts. After boiling a ſhort time, ſtrain 
off the water, h 


| | OrnsSERVATION. 

This is emolhent, from the action of the warm 
water ; and diſcutient, from the warming, and gently 
ſimulating power of the other ingredients. It is 

n uſe in the hoſpitals of London, as the common 


omenration. 


FoTus EMOLLIENS. 
Emollient fomentation. 

Take of marſh mallow roots, and the flowers 
of elder, or, in default of them, the inner bark 
or leayes, each one ounce; and of linſeed, half 
an ounce. Boil them in four pints of water, till 
two only may be ſtrained off: which being done, 
to each pint, add immediately, at the time of 
its being uſed, two drams of ſpirit of ſal Ammo- 


| OB$ERVATION, 
This compoſition is truly emollient, and when 
uſed, of a gentle warmth, of great efficacy againſt 
all inflammations. The other ingredients _— 
Ting with the warm 11 in its relaxin 
mollifying effect. The ſpirit of ſal 99 
thoſe who are not acquainted with the vebotiar 


| property of volatile ſalts to relax the afiimal "=: 


J - 


* 
1 
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may ſeem, from its pungent nature, not conſiſtent 

with the intention: but that relaxing power 

having been experimentally proved beyond all 

doubt, its emollient action is a neCefſary conſe- 

quence. 85 
The preceding fomentation is, however, moſt 

generally uſed in common practice, as well in the 

emollient intention, as where a diſcutient power is 

wanted. But the warming and irritating nature 

of the other ingredients, though they do not whol- 

ly take away, yet ditniniſh the relaxing effe& of 

the water: which, even in its ſimple ſtate, is pre- 

ferable to ſuch compoſitions, in caſes. of intenſe 

inflammation: in all which, fomentations of this 

nature ſhould be copiouſly uſed: as not only the 

torture of the patient, but the hazard of mit- 

chievous conſequences, may be greatly prevented bß 

them, | i „ 

Forus CONTRA SPHACELUM, | * 

N Fomentation' againſt mortiſicatun. 
Take of the common fomentation, one pound: 

and, when heated to a due -watmith, add of f 

of wine, more or leſs, according to the exigence, 

not exceeding, nevertheleſs, two ounces ; and of ſpi- 

rit of fal Ammoniac, one ounce. oo ON 


| + OBSPRYAT LON, J. i vo! 
The addition of ſpirit of ſal Ammoniac, as well 
as ſpirit of wine, has been uſual in practice. But 
it may be juſtly queſtioned, whether the relaxing 
power of it be not againſt the intention. Inſtead  ' 
of it, therefore, a proper quantity of any of the 
eſſential oils, that are not corroſive, is to be 
ferred. hm It % il yiew 
_ 
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— 
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SECT. Il 
Of lotions. 


Lorio ASTRINGENS, Aqua aluminoſa Bateana, 
DICTA, I. 
Aftringent lotion. 
AKE of alum, and white vitriol, each half 
an ounce ; and of water, one quart. Diſſolve 
the ſalts, by boiling them in the water: and, when 
the fæces have ſubſided, filter the ſolution through 


paper. 


OBSERVATION. 

This compoſition is aſtringent ; and, conſequently, 
repellent, and ſtyptic. But there are other forms, 
below given, better accommodated to any of the 
particular intentions, in which this can be applied. 


Lorio co8METICA,. Lotio ſaponaceo, bicra, L. 
Coſmetic lation. 

Take of damaſk-roſe water, three quarters of a 

pint ; of olive oil, a quarter of a pint : and of the 

ley of tartar, the meaſure of half an ounce. Rub the 

ley with the oil (in a glaſs or marble mortar) till 

they be mixt : and then gradually add the wa- 


| ter. 


OnsSERVATION. 
This lotion is intended to clear the ſkin from 


thoſe ſuperficial ſpots, and diſcolourings, that affect 


only the epidermis. It is, in fact, no other than 


an elegant compoſition of ſope ; which is leſs acrid, 


than where the alkaline ſalts are acuated by lime; 
as 
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as in the common ſope ley: but where the com- 
mon kinds of ſope do not offend the ſkin, they 
may be uſed with the ſame effect. A ſolution 
of pearl-aſhes, or any other lixiviate ſalt of vege- 
tables, may be ſubſtituted for the ley of tartar : 
which is much more expenſive ; and not to be 
obtained at all times, 


Lor io cosMeTICA, Lax virginale, picTa. 
Beautifying lotion. | 

Take of Benjamin powdered, four ounces ; of 
ſtorax, one ounce ; of balſam of Peru, half an ounce ; 
and of rectified ſpirit, one pint. Put them toge- 
ther into a mattraſs; of which the neck muſt be 
afterwards cloſed, by inverting another, of ſmaller 
ſize, into it: and, luting the joint, ſet the mattraſs 
then in a gentle ſand-heat ; and let the mixture 
remain there for three or four days, frequently 
ſhaking the veſſel. A tincture will then be form- 
ed by the ſolution of the other ingredients in the 
ſpirit : which muſt be decanted, when cold, from 
the fæces. Of this tincture, put three tea- 
ſpoonfuls into a quarter of a pint of water: and 
the mixture will aſſume a milky appearance, from 
whence it is called lax virginale. 


OBSERVATION. 

This was formerly much uſed to remove ſpots, 
and thoſe ſlight excoriations, called choppings, from 
the ſkin of the face: but it is now wholly neglect- 
ed in regular practice. There are ſome. miliary 
ſpreading eruptions, ef the lighter tetterous kind, 
againſt which, nevertheleſs, it is very effeCtual : 
and wherever it will avail, it is to be preferred to 
the more aſtringent compoſitions, into which the 


metallic ſalts enter. 
Lo- 
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” 


Lorio DuTERGENS, Aqua phagedenica, pie rA, E. 
Take of freſh lime- water, one pound; of cor- 
roſive mercury ſublimate, half a dram. Make a 


ſolution. 


' OBsERVaTION. TI 
This compoſition is made on very erroneous 
rinciples. For, inſtead of a ſolution of the ſub- 

limate, a decompoſition of it will be made ; and a 
precipitation 'of the mercury, by the ſuperior attrac- 
tion of the ſaline part of the lime. ex? 
This lotion is, however, as its name imports, 
intended as a detergent, and ſpecific, in the caſe 
of ulcers of an obſtinate and malign nature. But 
where mercurial ſalts are intended to act by their 
corroſive quality, alkaline ſubſtances, in aqueous ve- 
hicles, : muſt not be conjoined with them in the ſame 
compound. | 


Lor io DETERGENs, Aqua ſapphirina, DicTA, I. 
801 Dieterging lotion. | 

Take of lime-water, one pint ; and .of (crude) 
ſal Ammoniac, one dram. Let them ſtand toge- 
ther in a copper veſſel, with pieces of copper-plate 
immerſed in them, till the water has acquired a 


blue ſappharine colour. 


| | OBSERVATION, | 
This lotion, applied conſtantly to unkindly ul- 
ers, is found a very efficacious detergent : and is, 


at preſent, in great eſteem. It owes its virtue, 


not only to the irritating action of the copper; 
but to the ſhghtly eſcarotic power of the lime 
water; and perhaps, in ſome caſes to its alkaline 
quality. -- / . N 


T 
” 
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Lorio Dbzraa GENS, Aqua apphbins, DICTa, E 
Detergent lotion. © 

This varies. from the preceding, only in the 

proportion of the ſal Ammoniac; which is two 

drams inſtead of one. 


OBSERVATION. 
The variation of this from the 7 is not 
material with reſpect to its medicinal efficacy. For 
the ſal Ammoniac, being decompounded by the ſa- 


lime matter of the lime, the whole difference will be, 


that this will contain a * ate of 
alkaline ſalt. 


Lor io kruror rea, Aqua calcis, DICTA, L. 
Cicatrzing lotion, called ſimple lime- water. 

Take of quick- lime, one pound; and of water, 
one gallon and a half. Pour the water gradually 
on the lime : and after the ebullition is over, and 
the earthy part of the lime has ſubſided, filter the 
fluid through paper. | 


OBS ERVATION, 

Lime-water is ſometimes uſed in the caſe of ob- 
ſtinate ulcers: which, without any other appearance 
of being of a very unkindly nature, will not duly 
incarn, nor cicatrize,» It has been found, on ſuch 
occaſions, to have its deſired effect of drying ul- 
cers ; which, perhaps, may be moſt properly aſcri- 
bed to its alkaline quality, producing a change 
in the nature of the matter diſcharged. _ But in caſes 
of evident foulneſs in the ulcers, the combination 
of copper with the lime-water, as in the, 
ding lotion, called aqua ſapphirma, renders it much 
more effica ĩous. 


2 


Lo- 
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| LorT1o zrutorica, Aqua calcis, DicTa, E. 
Cicatrizing lotion, called ſimple lime-water. 
This varies from the preceding, only in the 
proportion of water to the lime, which is here 
two gallons, to one pound. 


PRACTICE OFT 


OBSERVATION. 

The difference of this from the preceding, is on- 
ly in the inferior ſtrength of the impregnation of 
the water, by the calcarious matter: but for ex- 
ternal uſe, the ſtronger is to be preferred ; as a 
ſlight cauſticity, which is ſcarcely found in the weak- 
er, is neceſlary to the effect. 


Lor io MEREPRIAL1s, Aqua aluminoſa, DicTa, E. 
; Mereurial lotion, called alum-water. 
Take of corroſive mercury ſublimate, and of 

roch alum, each two drams. Being pounded, let 

them be boiled in two pints of water, till half 
be conſumed ; and when the ſolution has ſtood 
ſtill, and a ſediment is formed, let the clear fluid be 
poured off from it. 


OBSERVATION, 

The boiling is wholly unneceſſary, after the ſalts 
are diſſolved, and may be, therefore, ſhortned ; due 
allowance being made in the proportion of water 
added. 

This compoſition is ſpecific, in the caſe of the 
itch, and other ſimilar cutaneous diſeaſes, from the 
mercury ; and aſtringent, from the alum ; and where 
ſuch intentions are concurrent, is, conſequently effi- 
cacious. 3 


e 


Lo» 
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Lorio REPELLENS, Lotio ad Herpetem, oi cy, 
| So 
Repellent lotion for the cure of tetters. 

Take of white vitriol, one dram and a half, 
and of ſugar of Itad, one dram. Gradually pour 
on them, of lime-water, twelve ounces ; and of 
camphorated ſpirit of wine, one ounce and a half. 
Mix them, that they may form a lotion. 


OBSERVATION, 

This compoſition is formed on erroneous prin- 
ciples. For the ſugar of lead, and white vitriol, 
on which its repelling action muſt principally de- 
pend, are analyſed by the ſaline alkaline matter 
of the lime-water : the lead, in the firſt, being pre- 
cipitated from the acetous acid; and the zinc, in 
the latter, from the vitriolic. Theſe metallic bodies 
have, indeed, in their ſimple ſtate, to which they 
are here reduced, ſome degree of the ſame repel- 
lent power; but too inconſiderable to be adequate 
to the effect required. The lime-water itſelf f 
moreover, weakened by the neutralization, whick 
part of the calcarious matter undergoes, from its 
combination with the vinegar and vitriolic acid, 
that conſtituted, in part, the metallic ſalts. The 
ſpirit of wine will, likewiſe, let fall the camphor 
on its dilution, by the lime-water ; which, meet- 
ing with no menſtruum proper for its ſolution, will, 
conſequently, aſſume the form of powder. It is, 
therefore, better to keep theſe diſcordant ingre- 
dients ſeparate ; and either to commix the ſalts, diſ- 
ſolved in as little water as poſſible, with the cam- 
phor diſſolved in a highly-reQtified ſpirit of wine; 
or to uſe the two ſolutions diſtinctly. 

The intention of this compoſition is to repell, 
by the ſugar of lead, white vitriol, and ſpirit of 
wine; to diſcuſs, by the camphor ; to deterge, by the 

lime-water 
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lime - water; and, thus, to prevent, as well as dif- 
perſe,. and heal thoſe minute tumours and exul- 
cerations, of which the tetterous ſpots are formed. 


Lorio REPELLENS, Aqua vitriolica, picTa, E. 

ri Repellent lotion. 

Take of white vitriol, two drams; and of ſpring 
water, two. pounds. Boil them till the vitriol be 
diſſolved ; and filter the /olution, 


OBSERVATION, 
„This ſolution is repellent ; but is not frequent- 
ly uſed ſimply : it being more common to conjoin 
ſugar of lead, alum, or other aſtringent ſaline ſub- 
ſtances, with the white vitriol. 


Loro $sTyPTICa, Aqua vitriolica cærulca, 
picTa, I. | 
* Sltyptic lotion. 

Take of blue vitriol, three ounces; of alum, 
and of ſtrong ſpirit of vitriol, each two ounces; 
and of water, a pint and a half. Boil the falts 
in the water, till they be diſſolved. Then add the 
oil of vitriol ; and ſtrain the mixture through 


Paper. 


Ons ER VAT ION. 

This «is given, in the Pharmacopeia of the col - 
lege of London, as an emendation of the com- 
poſition recommended, by Sydenham, in caſes of 
profuſe bleedings at the noſe. But it had better 
have been wholly rejected, with reſpect to this in- 
tention. For, as it is ſcarcely practicable to ap- 
ply any ſtyptic to the yeſſels in the paſſages of - 
the noſe, without hazard of ſome part being ſwal- 
| lowed, the uſe of blue vitriol, and all On of 
copper, are highly improper in fuch compoſitions ; 
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as they will not, if they reach the ſtomach, though 
even in very ſmall quantities, fail to excite violent 
vomitings ; than which, nothing could more con- 
duce to promote the hemorrhage ; and render it 
dangeroutly irremediable. Nor is, indeed, the blue 
vitriol itſelf, conſidered abſtractedly from this qua- 
lity, the moſt eligible ſtyptic: as green vitriol, cal- 
cined to redneſs, is much more efficacious in that 
intention: at the ſame time, that it is free from 
the emetic quality of the blue, ſo injurious in this 
caſe, | 


Lorio s$TYPTICA, Aqua ſtyptica, picTaA, E. 
Styptic lotion. | 
Take of roch alum, and of blue vitriol, each 
three ounces; and of ſpring water, two pounds. 
Boil them, till the ſalt be diſſolved; and, having 
filtered the fluid, add of oil of vitriol, two drams- 


Ons8ERVATION. ; 
This compoſition is formed in the ſame intenti- 
on as the preceding: and is liable to the ſame 
objection, on account of the blue vitriol. It is, 
otherwiſe, more efficacious, by the addition of the 
alum : which is a more powerful. aſtringent, than 


the blue vitriol. 


LoTio SULPHUREA, N. S. 7. 
Sulphur lotion. 

Take of crude ſulphur, prepared, ſix ounces; 
and of the ſimple lime-water of the London Phar- 
macopeia, one gallon. Boil them, till one pound be 
be conſumed. | 

OBSERVATION. 


This lotion, by the ſpecific effect of the ſul- 
phur, and the corroſive 1 of the lime- water, 


cures 


* 


PRACTICE OF 


cures ſome cutaneous eruptive diſorders. But the 
ſtrong and diſguſting ſmell, as well as the acri- 
mony of the lime-water, render other medicaments 
more eligible, where large parts require to be 
waſhed. : 


* 


s EC T. Ul. 
Of e ubrocations. 


EMBROCATIO ASTRINGENS. 
Aſtringent embrocation. 


AKE of ſugar of lead, one gram; and of 
alum; and white vitriol, each half a dram. 
Powder, and then diſſolve them in an ounce of 
tincture of red roſes. Diſſolve, alſo two drams of 
terra Japonica, in an ounce and a half of rectified 
ſpirit of wine: and, having mixt the two ſolutions, 
let them ſtand at reſt ſome time, and then pour 


off the clear part of the fluid from the ſediment. 


OBSERVATION. 

This compoſition is very aſtringent; and, con- 
ſequently highly repellent : the ingredients, of which 
it is formed, being ſuch as poſſeſs that quality in 
the higheſt degree. It muſt, however, be applied 
carefully, if uſed in cafes of eruption; or fluxion 
on any part: as it has no tendency to the diſ- 


charge of the humours, but only repulſes them 
back from the part. 5 


EM- 
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EmsROcarro as&rrRiNGtns, Tinura Saturnina, 
'picTa, I. 
Aſtringent embrocation, called tincture of lead. 
Take of ſugar of kead, and of green vitriol, each 
two ounces ; and of rectified ſpirit of wine, one 
quart, Powder the ſalts ſeparately : and then put 
them into the ſpirit ; and let them ſtand to diſ- 
ſolve without heat : after which, filter the ſolution 


through paper. 


On $ERVATION. 
This compoſition is conſiderably aſtringent ; and, 
conſequently, repeltent and ſtypric : but not in fo high 
a degree, as the preceding. 


EMBRoOCAT1io ASTRINGENS, Acetum lithargyritis, 

” "DITA, 
Aftringent embrocation, called vinegar. of litharge. 
Take of litharge, four ounces ; and of the beſt 
vinegar, one pound. Digeſt them, in a ſand-heat - 
for three days, often ſhaking the veſſel; and then 
filter 1he Jolution. | | | 


OBSERVATION, | 

This proceſs produces, in fact, nothing elſe but 

a ſolution of ſugar of lead : as the acid part of 
the vinegar, and the litharge, which is calcined 
lead, combine, and form that ſalt: which neceſſa- 
rily remains diflolved in the aqueous part of tie 
vinegar. This produces, conſequently, when filter- 
ed, a folution no way different from that which 
may be made, by iflolving ſugar of lead, alrea- 
dy prepared, in water ; unleſs with regard to ſome 
oleous ſubſtances, that with the acid and water 
conſtitute crude vinegar : and of which, ſome part 
| R 2 may 
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may remain yet combined with the water and 
ſugar of lead: but which, nevertheleſs, have no 
relation to the medicinal qualities of the com- 
pound. - 

This embrocation, therefore, being only a ſo- 
lution of ſugar of lead, is, conſequently, aſtringent 
and repellent. 


ExBROCATIO COMMUN1S, Spiritus vinoſus campho- 
ratus; & ſpiritus vini camphoratus, picTa, L. 
& E. 


Common embrocation, called camphorated ſpirit of 
wine. 


Take of camphor, (powdered) two ounces; and 
of rectified ſpirit of wine, one quart. Mix them, 
that the camphor may be diſſolved. | 


' OB$ERVATION. 

This embrocation is diſcutient, and antiſpaſmo- 
dic. It was formerly in conſtant uſe in all ſprains 
and contuſions: but modern obſervation has taught, 
that where there is danger of great inflammation, 
the uſe of ſuch irritating, and aſtringent ſubſtances, 
is highly injurious. 


EMBROCATIO SAPONACEA RESOLVENS, Linimentum 
ſaponaceum, ic rA, IL. 

Saponaceous embrocation, commonly called opodeldoc. 
Take of the ſpirit of roſemary, one pint ; of hard 

Spaniſh ſope, three ounces ; and of camphor, one 

ounce. Digeſt the ſope in the ſpirit of roſema- 

ry till it be diſſolved: and then add the cam- 

phor. „ 


OssER- 
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OBSERVATION. 


This® compoſition is diſcutient, from the reſol- 
vent power of the ſope, and the corroborative qua- 
lity of the ſpirit of wine. It is, accordingly appli- 
ed to tumours ariſing from viſcid and concreted 
humours ; and, leſs properly, to ſuch as are-cau- 
ſed by contuſions, or violent extenſions * the veſſels 
by ſprains. ; 
EMBROCATIO. SAPONACEA RESOLVENS, ” Balſamum 

ſaponaceum vulgo opodeldoc, Dbicr a, E 


Take of rectified ſpirit of wine, four pounds; 
and of white Spaniſh ſope, ten ounces. Digeſt 
them in a gentle heat, till the ſope Le diſſolved ; 
and then add of camphor, two ounces ; and of the 
diſtilled oils of — and origanum, each half 
an Qunce, 


OBSERVATION, 

This is much the ſame with the preceding: 
except in the addition of the oil of origanum ; 
which is an improper ingredient. to enter, in ſo 
large a proportion, into compoſitions for exter- 
nal application, from its very acrid cauſtic quali- 
ties. 


EMBROCATIO SAPONACEA RESOLVENS ET ANODYNA, 
Balſamum anodynum vulgo Bateanum, vic 1A, E. 


Anodyne and reſolvent embrocation, called Bates's 
anodyne balſam. 


Take of Spaniſh ſope, two ounces ; of opium, 
unprepared, half an ounce; and of rectified ſpi- 
rit of wine, eighteen ounces. Digeſt them in 

| RT a ſand- 


— 
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a ſand-bath, with a gentle heat; and to the fluid, 


ſtrained oft, add of camphor, fix drams ; and of 
ado of roſemary, one dram. 0 


_ OBSERVATION. 

This compoſition is the fame with the prece- 
ding, except that the proportion of ſope is greater , 
the oil of origanum, advantageouſly omitted ; and 
the opium added, to give a narcotic power to the 
compoſition. It is "uſed, therefore, in the ſame caſes 


as the Preceding, where great pain is an attendant 
N 


— — 
** r 
-_ 


SECT. IV. 
Of collyriums. 


— 


CoLLYRIUM DETERGENS, Collyrium vitriolicum, 
DICTUM, NV. S. FV. 


Detergent collyrium of St. Thomas's Hoſpital, calls 
vitriolic collyrium. 


6 a of white vitriol, half a ſcruple; and 
of water, two ounces. Mix them by diſſolving 
the white vitriol in the water. 

It is alſo prepared with double the proportion of 
water; and is then called the piLuTED vEirrIOLIC 
COLLYRIUM. 


Ons ERVATION. 

The white vitriol is deterging, and repellent ; 
and, therefore, not only cauſes the minute * 1 
rations, on the edges of the eye-lids, to heal; 

| | but 
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x 14 prevents the flux of humouts that produces 
them. 


CoLLyRIUM DETERGENS, Aqua vitriolica * 
bicruu, I. 
Take of white vitriol, half an ounce; of cam- 


phor, two drams; and of boihng water, one quart. 
Mrx them ; that the vitriot may be diffolved ; and, 
after the finces have und. filter the ſolution 


through paper. 


OBSERVATION. 

Camphor, in its fimple ſtate, wilt not fulfer it- 
ſelf to be diſſolved in qater by any means hither- 
to known: and ſeparating, conſequently, in this 
preparation, from the water, when grown cold, forms 
thoſe feces, that are directed to be taken away 
by filtering through paper. The remaining flaid 
will, therefore, be nothing more than a ſolution of 
white vitriol in water: diftering from the prece- 
ding only in the proportion of ſalt to the water; 
which is double: but ſeems not to exceed what 
is neceſſary to render the callyrium duly effica- 
cious. 


CollVN UT REPEEERNS, 
Repellent collyrium. | 
Fake of white vitriol, and ſugar of lead, both pow- 
dered, each half a ſeruple. Diſſolve them in tuo 
ounces of roſe- water. 


OBSERVATION. 

This, though ſimple, is the maſt efficacious of 
any of the repellent. collyriams : and will ia moſt 
caſes, by frequent uſe, drive off the flux of ha- 
mours, that oceaſion inflammation. But care. muſt 
be taken not to ſuffer it to offend the ſenhbls 
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membranes of the eye; which would rather increaſe, 
than relieve the inflammation. 


aa ke 2 * 1 2 
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81 ECT. V. 
Of gargles. 


\ : , + 6 bo 1 0 1 IT 


GARGARISMA DETERGENS, Gargariſma communis, 
picTa, N. S. F. & NM. S. B. 


Detergent gargle. 
AKE of tincture of roſes, one pound; ad 


of honey of roſes, to ounces. Mix them 
that they may form a gargle. 


OBSERVATION. 

This is the gargle uſed on common occaſions. 
But an addition is frequently made to it, of red wine, 
or other ſuch gentle repellent ſubſtances, as are proper 
to enter the mouth, 


GARGARISMA CONTRA GANGRENAM. 
Gargariſm for the malignant ſore throats. 


Take of the pectoral decoction, ſeven ounces ; 
of the honey of roſes, one ounce ; and of ſpirit 
of ſalt, thirty drops. Mix them that they may 
form a gargle. It was, till lately, the practice, in- 
ſtead of the ſpirit of ſalt, to add a dram, or ſome- 
times two, of the crude fal Ammoniac. 


OB8ERVATION. 

This compoſition, prepared with the ſal Ammo- 
niac, inſtead of the ſpirit of ſalt, was uſed, as was 
ſaid, with great ſucceſs in thoſe malignant caſes, 
that were diſtinguiſhed by the name of the Pelham 

| ore 
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fore throats. But, on the late prevalence of the 
fevers attended with ſore throats, along with other 


malignant ſympto ſome praGitioners of great 
eminence changed the ſal Ammoniac for the ſpi- 


rit of ſalt: which was ard by them to be found much 
more efficacious. 


GARGARISMA AD PARALYSIN, N. S. B. 
Gargle againſt paralytic affeftions. 

Take of pellitory of Spain, one ounce, and boil 
it in a ſufficient quantity of water to ſtrain off 
one pint : which being done, add half an ounce of 
ſpirit of ſal Ammoniac. 


OBSERVATION. 

This compoſition acts on the nerves of the 
affected, by the ſtimulating power, both o the 
pellitory of Spain, and the ſpirit of ſal Ammo- 
niac. 


GARGARISMA REPELLENS, Gargariſma aluminoſe, 
picTa, N.S,T. 
Take of the common gargle, eighteen ounces; 
of alum, half an ounce. Mix them, by diſſolving 
the alum in the gargle. 


OB8EgERVATION. 
This is more aſtringent than the common gar- 
gle, by the addition of the alum : and may be, 


therefore, conſidered as repellent, as well as deter- -l 


gent; and, conſequently, proper to be applied, when 
that intention ariſes from the circumſtances 
attend diſorders of the mouth, and throat. 


Gan- 
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GincAaisua SPECTFICA, Gargarifma conteayeres; 
BicTa, NM. S. B. 


Speciſic gargle, called contrayerva gargle. 
Take of harts horn, one ounce; and of con- 
trayerva root, powdered, half an ounce. Boil them 
in a ſuſſieient quantity of water, to admit of twelve 
ounces of fluid being ſtrained off. It is ſometimes 
prepared with the beſt vinegar, inftead of water. 


O8SERVATLION, | 

This gargle muſt be ſuppoſed to operate, from, 
the peculiar quality of the contrayerva, in thoſe 
diſorders of the mouth and throat, which take their 
riſe from that febrile ſtate, which this {imple is 
_ to cure by its ſpecific qualities. For the Fr, 
gle is neither repellent, detergent, nor adapted to 

e effeQtuating ny other of the external curative 
intentions. 


=” —_— — 
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SECT. VI. 
Of nin{tures. 


TinNcTURA CANTHARIDUM, L. 
Tincture of cantharides. 
AKE of cantharides, bruiſed, two drams. ; 
of cochineel, half a dram ;, and of proof 95 


rity one pint and a half After digeſt filter th 
tincture through pape. 12 C 


OssERVAT 10 N. 
This tincture poſſeſſes all the peculiar quali- 


ties, 
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ties, of the cantharides ; and is, therefore, epiſpaſtic, 
and antifpaſmodic. By it as an embroca- 
tion, at proper intervals, for ſome time, any part 
may be bliſtered in the ſame manner, as by the 
application of the cantharides themſelves in ſub- 
ſtance; and the effe&t may be continue by the fame 
means for any length of time defied. 
Paralytic limbs, that have been deprived wholly 
of ſenſe and motion for a long time, may be re- 
ſtored by a perſeverance in this method of bliſter- 
ring: when all other means fail. But the effect 
muſt be gradually produced, by an application oi 
the tincture firſt at the extremity of the imb 
affected, on as large a furface as the patient can 
bear, without ftrangury ; which will be cauſed; 
if too great a quantity of the tincture be. uſed: : 
and then advancing higher, till the intention be fully 
anſwered. 


TincTuRA CANTHARIDUM, E. 
Tinttuse of cantharides. 

Take of cantharides, two. drams; and of recti- 
fied ſpirit of wine, one pound and a half. Di- 
gelt for two days; and to the filtered tincture, 
add of balſam of Capivi, an ounce and a half; 
and of cochineel, one dram. Digeſt in a ſands 
heat, for four days: and then filter off the 
tincture. * 


OBSERVATEON. 

This differs from the preceding, only in the 
addition of the balſam of Capivi : which, for exter- 
nal uſs, is much better omitted; as it would give 
uneaſineſs, by its irritation on the bliſtered ſkin, 
without any advantage, or benefit, with reſpect to 
the intention of cure” ͤ 

Ta- 


% 
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Tixcruaa MYRRHE, IL. & E. 

6 Tindture of myrrh. 
Take of myrrh,j three ounces ; and of proof ſpi- 
rit, one quart. Digeſt them 3 and then 
ſtrain off the tincture. 


OB$ERVATION. 

* his tincture is ſometimes applied as a deter- 
gent, in the caſe. of foul ulcers: but more fre- 
qugntly, and properly, for promoting the exfoli- 
at dn of bones. It is alſo uſed ſimply, or with 
addition of other ſimilar medicaments, as a 
— ; and to remove apthæ, and ſcorbutic 
diſorders of the gums, and mouth. 


TincTurA RosaRuM, L. & E. 


See Infuſum roſarum. 


| On8ERvVaTION. 

This tincture, as it is improperly called, is a- 
ftringent ; but that quality is more owing to the 
vitriolic acid, contained in it, than to the roſes. It 
is uſed frequently for gargles : but moſtly with 
the addition of honey of roſes, or of other ingre⸗ 
dients. 


TincTURA SATURNINA, . 
See Embrocatio aftringens, Tinctura ſaturnina, 
difla, I. 


TincTuURA TERRE JaPoONICE, L. 
Tinflure of gum reſin, called Japan earth. 


Take of Japan earth, three ounces ; of cinna- 


mon, two ounces; and of proof ſpirit, one quart. 
After digeſtion, ſtrain off the ſpirit. | 
On- 
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| OBSERVATION. 

This tincture is moderately aſtringent ; and, con- 

ſequently repellent ; as well from the - qualities of 

the ſpirit of wine, as from thoſe of the terra Ja- 

ponica. It is not, however, frequently uſed exter- 
nally, without other additions. 


0” 


SECT. VIL 
Of injections. 


1 


— 


Ix I ESCTIO EMOLLIENS, | | 
Emollient injection. 

AKE of linſeed, half an ounce ; and of the 

roots of marſh mallows, one ounce. Boil them 
in a quart of water, till half be waſted, then ſtrain 
off the remainder ; and, having diſſolved in it a 
dram of gum Arabic, add one ounce of ceruſs; 
and mix it well with the fluid by ſhaking, that 
they may form an injection. 


OB 8ERVATION. 

This injection is emollient ; and will, when thrown 
into the urethra, in caſe of excoriations, lubricate, 
and defend the inflamed 'and tender parts from 
the irritation of the urine ; or of any acrid run- 
ning. But to render theſe kinds of injections of 
any material efficacy, they muſt. be frequently re- 

ated ; which, with the little benefit otherwiſe 
hand from them, has occaſioned their being much 


neglected in the preſent practice. 


Ixj c- 


a. PRATTICR DP 


INV Ec rio EMOLLJENS, Injectio e trochiſcis albis 
5 Rhazis, Dprera. 
Emnllient injection, called the injection from the white 
ttrtoches of Razi. 1 

Prepare firſt the white troches of Razi, accord 
ing to the Edinburg, and other Pharmacopeias, as 
follows. 13 85 

Take of ceruſs, ten drams ; of ſarcocol, three 
drams ; of gum tragacanth, and of ſtarch, each 
two drams ; of camphire, half a dram ; and of 
roſe water, a ſufficient quantity. Mix and make 
them into troches. | 

Powder two drams of theſe troches ; and having 
put the powder into four ounces of hot water, 
Thake the mixture well together for a conſiderable 
time. | | 
Or ule, ' inſtead of theſe torches, the pulvis e 
ceruſſa campoſita of the London Pharmacopeia ; which 
is thus prepared. EF 

Take of cetuſs, four ounces ; of ſarcocol, half 
an ounce ; and of gum tragacanth, half an ounce. 
Make the whole into a powder. 

Otherwiſe, diſſolve the gum, ſarcocol, and traga- 
canth, in the due proportion of water : and add the 
eeruſs to the ſolution. 


|  OvgsxegnrvartoN. 

The laſt method is the moſt expedient : the 
ingredients ,in the firſt recipe, that are omitted in 
the other being no way neceſſary with relation 
to the intention : and, indeed, the mixing the-ce- 
ruſs with the others previouſly, prevents their being 
ſo readily and effectually diſſolved. 


'This 
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This compoſition is applicable to the ſame pur 
poſes as the preceding, and has been — 
uſed ; but it is, however, inferior to it Fus uus 
cilage, formed by the linſeed and marſh — 
being more emollient, than the glutinous fluid, pro- 
duced from the ſolution of the farcocol, and gum 
tragacanth. 


InjecTio DETERCENS. 
Detergent injection. 

Take of mel Aigyptiacum, one ounce ; and add 
to it fix ounces of water; or a greater, or leſs, 
proportion, as occaſion may make neceſſary. Mix 
them thoroughly well, by RY them well to- 
gether. ä 


OBSERVATION. 

This injection is proper to be uſed in nr” caſe 
of ſinuous, and other cavernous ulcers, where the 
medicaments cannot be made to reach þy other 
methods of application. It not onl IE but, 
by gently inflaming, cauſes the ſides of the cavi- 
ties to unite by incarnation ; when they are otherwiſe 
not diſpoſed to ſuch union. 


InjecT10 REPELLENS. 
Repellent injection. 

Take of roſe water, four ounces ; of ſugar of 
lead, two drams ; and of white -vitriol, one dram. 
Diſſolve the metallic ſalts in the roſe water, that 
they may form an injection. 


7 


OssERVATIOx. 
This njotion is greatly repellent ; and will if 


thrown up the urethra, frequently ſtop the mu- 
cous, 
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cous, and purulent gleets. But it ought to be 
uſed with great caution, where there can be 
the leaſt doubt that a venereal taint cauſes the 
diſcharge. * 


— — 
o 


er. .. 
Of. oils. 


OLEUM CAMPHORATUM, E. 
Camphorated oil. 


AKE of freſh oil of almonds, or of linſeed, 


two ounces ; and of camphor, one dram ; which 
muſt be diſſolved in the oil. | 


| OBSERVATION. | 

This compound is emollient, from the oil ; and 
diſcutient and antiſpaſmodic, from the camphor : 
but it is rarely uſed in practice here, thoſe intenti- 
ons not frequently coinciding. 


 Otexum cre, 
Oil of wax. 

Take of yellow . wax, any quantity. Melt it 
with double its weight of ſand. Put them into a 
retort, and diſtil with a ſand-heat. There will 
firſt come over an acid fluid; and then a thick 
oil; which will adhere to the neck of the retort, 
unleſs melted down into the receiver by means of 
a burning coal. It may be reCtified» into an oil 
of a thin conſiſtence. by ſeveral repeated diſtillations 
in a ſand-heat, without addition. | 


Os 
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On88RvATION: 85. 
The thick oil, which comes over on the firſt 


diſtillation, is moſt generally called butter of wax; 


from its butter-like conſiſtence : and in that ſtate, 
it is more proper for ſome kind of applications; 
than when thinner. The butter and oil of wax 
are extremely emollient; and more efficacious, 
than any other known medicaments, for choppings 
of the ſkin in the lips or hands. It may be alſo 
well ſubſtituted, in many caſes, for the expreſſed 


oils of vegetables: becauſe it never turns rancid, 
like them. | 


Or ZUM CHAMAMEL1; E. 
Oil of camomile. 

Take of camomile, the whole herb with the 
flowers, bruiſed, one pound ; and of olive oil, three 
pounds. Boil them gently, till the herb be almoſt 
criſp; and ſtrain off the oil with preſſure. 


Oz88RVAT ION. | 

This is emollient, from the oil; and diſcutient; 

and antiſpaſmodic, from the camomile. But it is not 
much in uſe here, at preſent. | | 


OLeuM HyYPERICI, L. 
Oil of St. Jabn's wort. 


Take of the flowers of St. John's wort, full 


blown, freſh, and carefully freed from their ca- 

lyxes, four ounces ; and of oil of olives, one quart. 

The oil being poured on the flowers, let them 

ſtand together, till it be ſufficiently tinged. = 
Os 88RVATION. 

This oil is emollient, and ſuppurative;and, when com- 

bined with refmous or * ſubſtanees, — 


% 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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In which laſt intention it is at preſent uſed, by ſome 
eminent practitioners, combined with balſam of Ca- 
' pivi, where ulcers ſhew a diſpofition to remain 


crude. 


OLEUM E MUCILAGINIBUS, L. 
DO of mucilages. 

Take of the freſh roots of marſh mallows, half 
a pound ; of linſeed, and fenugreek ſeed, each three 
ounces ; of water, one quart ; and of oil of olives, 
three quarts. Boil the roots, and ſeeds, previouſly 
bruiſed, in the water, for half an hour. After- 
wards add the oil ; and repeat the boiling till 
the water be quite waſted, Then pour the oil care- 
fully off from the feculence. 


OBSERVATION. 
This compound is emollient, from the qualities 
of all the ingredients; and ſuppurative, in caſes 
where inflammation retards the progreſs to that ſtate. 
It is, however, when uſed in the laſt intention, moſtly 
combined with other medicaments in the form of a 
-plaſter. 


OLeuUuM SAMBUCINUM, I. 
O, elder. 


Take of elder flowers, one pound; and of dil 
of olives, one quart. Boil them together, till the 
flowers be almoſt criſp; and then preſs out the 


oil, and let it ſtand at reſt, that the fæces may 
ſubſide. 


| OB88ERVATION. 
This oil is very emollient ; and is uſed fot 
burns and ſcalds, to allay the inflammation : as alſo 
" a ſometimes 
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ſometimes in the caſe of eryſipelatous eruptions and 
biles. 

' OLzUM SULPHURATUM, NS. T. 

Sulphurated oil. 
Take of oil of olives, eight ounces; and of flow- 
ers of ſulphur, one ounce. Boil them with a gen- 


tle heat, ll the flowers of ſulphur be wholly diff 
ſolved 


OBSERVATION. 
This compound is much of the ſame nature, as 
that called the bal/am of ſulphur and ſeems fo 
little adapted to any intention of cure, proper to 
external medicaments, that it ſcarcely deſerves a 
place as ſuch in any Hharmacopeia, formed on the 
principals of modern practice. 


Ol zun viriDe, I. . 
be green oil. 

Take of the leaves of the bay tree, rue, mars 
Joram, ſea wormwood, and camomile, each three 
ounces ; and of oil of olives, one quart. The herbs 
being bruiſed, boil them ſlightly in the oil, till they 
become criſp. Then preſs out the oil ; and, after 
the faces have ſubſided, pour it off. gs 


OBSERVATION. 

This compound is emollient, from the oil; and 
diſcutient, and antiſpaſmodic, from the warm, and 
gently ſtimulating herbs. But it is moſt generally 
combined with other ingredients, and ufed in the 
form of an ointment. 
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er IX 
Of bal/ams. 


— ů — 


BALSAMUM ANODYNUM, VULGO BATEANUM, E. 
See Embrocatro reſolvens & anodyna. 


Bals AMUn LocaTELLI, L. & E. 
See Unguentum difium, Balſamum Locatelli. 


BALSAMUM ANODYNUM, VULGo Gutponis, E. 
Anodyne baiſam, commonly called Guido's balſam. 


AKE of tacamahaca pounded, and of Venice 
turpentine, an equal quantity. Put them 
into a retort, of which they may fill one third 
t; and diſtil them with a heat gently increaſed. 

4 the red oil, or balſam, which will come over, 
feparated from the phlegm, by means of a ſepara- 


= Funnel. 


ls. 4 


et: OBSERVATION. 

This compound diſtilled oil, for it is properly 
no other, though called a ballam, is very little 
intitled to the name of anodyne : which is given 
to it. For it is ſtimulating, in common with all 
other eſſential oils ; and no way narcotic : though 
it is poſſible, in ſome caſes, it may reheve convulſive 
_ pains, by, aching as an antiſpaſmodic, through its 
irritating power. 


* * yy” 0 obo. 
ats SAPONACEDUM,LYVULGo oPobELDOC, E. 


- » , ee Embragatio faponacea reſolvens. 
* Y "YI * 2 a * 


” * 4 * — 
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BALSAMUM SULPHURIS SIMPLEX, I. 
See Epitbema ſulphureo-oleoſum. 


BALSAMUM SULPHUR1S CRASSUM, E. 
See Epitbema ſulphureo-oleoſum. 


BaLSAMUM TRAUMATICUM, L. 
Vulnerary balſam. 


Take of Beryamin, three ounces; of ſtrained ſto- 
rax, two ounces ; of balſam of Tolu, one ounce 5 
of Succotorine aloes, half an ounce ; and of recti: 
fed ſpirit of wine, one quart, Digeſt them together, 
till as much as may be of the gums be diſſolved ; . 
then ſtrain off the ſpirit. 


- 4 


OBSERVATION, 


This compound balſam, with other com 
of the like kind, was accounted vulnerary, will 
the notion of ſuch qualities prevailed ; though in. 
fact, it is only agglutinative : and, as that ll 
of healing is now little perſued in regular 
ſuch medicaments are ſeldom applied ex 
But a compound, intirely of a ſimilar naw 
frequently uſed, under the name of T urling tag dc of 
empirically. 
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BALSAMUM aan * 3 +. 
aw: - 8 
Pulnerary balſams , I » 


Take of Benjamin pounded; three es; .of 
balſam of Peru, two ounces ets 
pounded, half an ounge ; and of renee Jnr”: —_ 
of wine, two pound ERS _ 

2 [ I 
days; and _ = the * wh 5. 
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OBsERVATION. 

This is the ſame with the preceding : except 
in the omiſſion of the ſtorax; and the ſubſtitun- 
on of the balſam of Peru for that of Tolu ; and 
of the Hepatic aloes for the Succotorine : none of 
which differences make, however, any eſſential 
yariation in the medicinal qualities. 


BALSAMUM vil, E. 
See Linimentum viride. 
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CHAP. I. 


ohd forms of medicaments for internal uſe. 


Der. I 
Of powders. 
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MINERAL1s, L. & E. 
mineral. 


f purified quickſilver, 
f ſulphur; and rub 
, or marble, till 
gaily perceptible ; 
2 and 
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and a perfect union of the two ſubſtances de 
made. 


. OBs2RrvaTiIoON. 

This preparation of mercury is frequently uſed, 
as an alterative, in caſes where mercurials are 
judged to be proper. But in many habits it does 
not appear, by producing any of the ſpecific 
effects of mercury, to paſs further than the prima 
via : and in others, eſpecially in children, it has 
been ſometimes found to have a very violent and 
even fatal action. It has been frequently given 
for the cure of the itch : where its uſe is wholly 
unneceſlary : as not only experience, but the very 
I of the diſeaſe, which is viſibly animalcular, 

ews 

The common doſe is a ſcruple, mr it is given from 
ten grains to a dram. 


PuLvis Erufopievs CUM RHEO, NS. B. 
Take of Zthiops mineral, one pound; of 
barb, ſix ounces; and of ginger, two ounces. 
them together by levigation. 


OBsERvaTIONn, 
This is uſed in the ſame intentions as thu 
ops mineral; and is, in fact, only that 
ment, with a ſmall proportion of a cathangiifiſ 
aromatic ingredient, joined to it. 
The preſcribed doſe is a erupt 
twice eyery day. 


PuLvis ALTER 
Atera 
Take of the ſuß 
calomel, each equi 
by levigation, t 
powder. a 


a 
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OBSERVATION, 

This ppwder is alterative : and given with good 
| effect in ſcorbutic,. and ſcrophulous caſes. But it 
| is to be adminiſtered with care, as the ſulphur 
| auratum, like other antimonials, is apt to act 
with great violence in particular conſtitutions; and 
| bring on, not only exceſſive evacuations, particularly 
1 by. vomit and ſtool; but even dangerous convul- 
five ſymptoms. 

l The doſe is ſeven grains and a half: twice every 


4 i day. „ 


Pot vis ANTI-ARTHRITICUS. 
Powder againſt the gout,, commonly called the 
DuxE or PokTLAND's POWDER. 


Take of the roots of. birthwort, and gentian, 
* of the leaves and tops of germander, ground- 
e, and centaury, each equal parts. Being of 
eequiũte ſtate of dryneſs, beat and mix them 
=_ that they may form a compound pow- 


4 == 


_ ſr OB$ERVATION. 
_ Is remedy has been found by a conſtant conti- 
* © pued e of it, to alleviate, retard, and in many caſes 
| Wholly prevent the return of fits of the gout, 
8 where. before moſt frequent and violent. It 
= has d ertheleſs, obſerved ; that, in frequent 
f gamen apoplectic, paralytic, or acute diſeaſes have 
2 A lowed! 4 We, within a few years, particularly 
older or it ſeems as if the diſpo- 
Pen to this diſeaſe, bein ill prevalent in the 
+ | Þabit, the gouty 3 95 When produced again af- 
ier the Aiſcontinuance of the medicine, does not 
in eee as in thoſe who 
—"_—_ _— 10 * but falls for 
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the interior parts, as in the incipient ſtate of 
that diſeaſe, and cauſes' theſe fatal conſequenees. 
The doſe, according to the original empirical 
recipe, was as much as could lie on a ſhilling, to 
be taken every morning : but, in a more regular 
method of adminiſtration, it is now one dram; 


i PuLv1s ANT1 LyssUs, L. & E. 


Dr. Mead s powder againſt the bite of a mad dog. 

Take of aſh-coloured ground liverwort, two 
** ounces; and of black pepper, one ounce. Beat 
them together into a compound powder.“ 


OBSERVATION. | 

This powder was recommended to the public 
by a late 2 phyſician, whoſe name it bears ; 
and has now a place in the Pharmacopeias, both 
of London — But it does not appear 
from any ſufficient — of experience, that it 
is in the leaſt efficacious as a ſpecific in the . 
tion to which it is appropriated. Indeed the 
neſs of the accidents, which may give occalilllior 
its uſe ; and the uncertainty, with reſpec 
particular ſubject, whether any ill effects would haps 
pen in conſequence of the bite, if no remediesat 
all were adminiſtered; make it very dificuꝶg 
determine with relation to the merits of a medicine 

in ſuch caſes, 

iw This remedy is, therefore, at at preſent much diſ- 
regarded: and will probably be wholly to for the 
future, As it has appeared from tal late ink 
ſtances, which the ent uncomimen Tifeneſs of 
this diſeaſe among dogs has e ien menus 
rials, particularly thę neten externally, uſed; ad in 
flight ſalivations fo i ee diſeaſe have been 
efficacious in the a or ee er 
the rabies has emp itſelk in its n n 
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The doſe is one dram and a half : to be taken eve- 
Ty morning. 


CINNABARIS NATIVA ET FACTITIA. 
Native and factitious cinnabar. 
Let the native cinnabar, or the factitious, pre- 


viouſly produced by the proper chemical proceſs,” 


be levigated as finely as poſſible, that it may form 
a powder. | 


OBSERVATION. 

The native cinnabar when pure, and the faQi- 
tious, appear by analyzation to be intirely the ſame : 
and, indeed, 1t is to be doubted, whether the whole 
of that brought hither from the Eaſt, and fold 
in the ſhops under the name of native, be not 
factitious. 

Cinnabar being a compound of mercury and ſul- 
phur, is ſuppoſed to have the ſpecific qualities of 
mercury, without its violent action on the glands, 
in producing falivation, or other ſecretions. It is, 
therefore, adminiſtered as an alterative in ſcorbutic, 
ſcrophulous, and cachectie diſorders. But it may 
be well doubted, whether, like the Æthiops mine- 
ral, with which it has a great affinity, it produces in 
moſt caſes any effects beyond the prima via though 
in ſome it has appeared to be efficacious. It is 
alſo given, together with muſk, as a remedy againſt 
the bites of mad dogs. 

The mean doſe is a ſcruple, in common caſes, 
to be taken once every day : but when given for 


the bite of mad dogs, it is much increaſed ; and more 


frequently repea 


0 * | 


# 


Put. 
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N DIAPHORETICUS, Pulvis Doveri, DicTvs, 
Diaphoretic powder, commonly called Dover's 
powder. 

Take of purified opium, ipecacoanha root pow- 
dered, and liquorice, each one ounce ; and of nitre, 
and of tartar vitriolate, each four ounces. Mix 

them well together, 


OB8ERVATION. 

This is the moſt powerful, and moſt certain dia- 
phoretic, hitherto known ; and gives conſiderable 
relief in inflammatory topical caſes, attended _ 

eat heat and tenſion. | 

The doſe is from one to two ſeruples. 


PuLv1s DIURETICUs, N. S. 7. 
Diuretic powder. ö 
Take of calcined egg -ſhells, one ſeruple; * 
ſalt of wormwood, and nitre, each five grains. - 74 
them together in a glaſs mortar. 


OBSERVATION. 

Inſtead of the ſalt of wormwood, ſalt of tartar, 
or any other pure lixiviate ſalt, may de ſubſtituted : 
and where the calcined egg-ſhells are not eafily 
to be obtained, calcined oyſter-ſhells, levigated — 
claws, or other teſtaceous powders, may de uſed in 
their place. 

This powder is not only diuretic; but power- 
fully alterative : and of the greateſt efficacy i in ana- 
ſarcous and other œdematous caſes. It may be 
adminiſtered twice or thrice every day. It will, 


however, be more effectual, if the quantity of 


the ſalts be doubled: and there is not the leaſt 


inconvenience to be apprehended from that pro- 
portion. 
Though 


- 


nere OF. 

Though this remedy be here directed in the form 
of powder conſonantly to the Pharmacopeia, whence 
it is cited; yet it ſhould always be adminiſtered in, at 
leaſt, a quarter of a pint of ſome aqueous fluid, in 
which the ſalts may be diſſolved. For inconvenien- 
cies are frequently found to reſult from taking falts 
in a dry form; particularly from nitre, and thoſe 
which are fo acrimonious and cauſtic, as the lixiviate. 


PuLvis CoRTIC1s PERUVIANAZ. 


Poxwder of Teſuit's bark. 


Separate firſt from the bark all ſuch parts as ſeem 
decayed or damaged; and then levigate it well, 
that it may form a powder. 


OBSERVATION, 

The Jeſuit's bark has ſeveral very important uſes 
in the cure of topical diſeaſes. 

By its antifebrile quality, it removes thoſe pains, 
and other diſorders of particular parts, that are pe- 
riodical, and intermittent. | | 

By its corroborative power, it is of ſervice in caſes 

of relaxation and debility ; and, conſequently in ana- 
ſarcous, and other œdematous caſes. 
It is faid alſo to be of great uſe in the cure of 
phagedenic and foul ulcers, by bringing them to a 
UE and clean ſtate by its alterative action on the 
habit. | 

It has been found, likewiſe, to be of the higheſt 
conſequence in ſtopping the progreſs of mortifications, 
and procuring a ſeparation; when adminiſtered under 
proper circumſtances. 

The doſe of the bark is very various, according 
to the nature and particular exigence of the caſe. 
Where it is uſed meerly as an alterative, much leſs 
proportions are requiſite; but where its immediate 
action is wanted in acute caſes, leſs than half an 
-punce in twenty four hours will be ſcarcely found 

= ſufficient 


\ 
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ſufficient ; and ,in ſome caſes, a A greater 
quantity is neceſſary. 


FLores SULPHURIS LOT1, I. 
Waſhed flowers of ſulphur . | 
Take any quantity of flowers of ſulphur : and 
pour water on them in ſuch proportion, that it may 
riſe three or four fingers above them. Let this water, 
with the flowers, boil for ſome time, and then pour 
it off, and waſh the remainder out of the flowers 


by ſeveral repeated additions of freſh. After which, 
dry the flowers (without heat) for uſe. 


OBSERVATION. | 
The flowers of ſulphur are frequently given as an 
alterative in fcorbutive and eruptive caſes; and 
more particularly for the cure of the itch, in which 
they are eſteemed a ſpecific. They are alſo admi- 
niſtered frequently for the cure of the piles, as well 
internally as externally. Their internal uſe, in all 
caſes, is, however, perhaps more noxious than bene- 
ficial. For though they frequently produce and in- 
creaſe eruptions, and thence have given room to be- 
heve, that they cauſe vitious humours to be thrown 
out externally, and by that means purify the blood 
and amend the habit : yet it may be juſtly appre- 
hended, that they rather generate the-peccant mat- 
ter, than expel ſuch as did before ſubſiſt, as is gene- 
rally imagined. I have ſeen ſeveral of the worſt and 
moſt inveterate cutaneous diſorders produced by the 
internal uſe of ſulphur, in perſons, who were not 
before, either ſubject to ſimilar complaints; or any 
other that indicated the preſence of ſuch humours 
in the habit as might occaſion them. In the caſe of 
the itch, the internal adminiſtration of ſulphur is 
particularly 2 as W oaly needleſs, 
and contingently detrimental uſe, as was be- 


fore 
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fore obſerved, that diſorder depending intirely on 
an exterior cauſe, may be always removed by exter- 
nal applications: and where all ſuch fail, it may 
be juſtly queſtioned, whether ſome other diſeaſe, 
1 happens, is not miſtaken for the 
itch. | 


Mercurivs ALCALIZATUS. 
 Alkalizate mercury. 

Take of purified quickſilver, three ounces ; and 
of powdered crabs eyes,, five ounces. Triturate 
them together in a glaſs mortar, till they combine 
in the form of a powder, and the mercury be no longer 
diſtinctly perceptible. 

OBSERVATION, 
This preparation has the ſpecific powers of mer- 
cury, without the violent action of the ſaline prepa- 
rations : and is, therefore, ſometimes given as an al- 
terative, eſpecially in ſcorbutic caſes : with relation 
to which, there are unqueſtionable inſtances of its 
efficacy ; even where other mercurials have failed. 

The doſe is from five grains to a ſcruple every 
day ; gentle cathartics being joined to it at proper 
intervals. 


PuLvis NIGER, N. S. B. 
T he black powder. 
„Take of Ethiops mineral, and crude antimony 
powdered, each equal parts; and mix them together, 
that they may form a compound powder. 


OBSERVATION, : 
This is given as an alterative, particularly in ſero- 
phulous caſes : but it may be doubted, whether it 


differs virtually from the Æthiops mineral * 
e 


/ . 
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the crude antimony appears to have very little, if 
any medicinal powder. 


PuLvis STERNUTATORIUS, I. 


 Sneezing powder. 
Take of the dried leaves of aſarabacca, marjoram, 
and marum Syriacum, and of lavender flowers, each 


an equal weight ; and rub them together, that they 
may form a powder. 


OBSERVATION, 

This powder is to be uſed, by ſnuffing it up the 
noſe : and by cauſing a great ſecretion from the 
neighbouring glands, as well as by the action of 
ſneezing, which is ſtrongly excited by its irritation, it 
removes obſtruction in the head, and relieves in head- 
aches ; and diſorders of the eyes, ears, and other 
contiguous parts, 


SPECIES AROMATICA, L. 
Aromatic ſpecies, 
Take of cinnamon, two ounces ; of the leſſer 
cardamon ſeeds huſked, of ginger, and of long pep- 


per, each one ounce. Make a powder of the whole, 
by beating them together. 


OBSERVATION. 
This compoſition is not ſo frequently uſed ſimply ; 
as combinedly with other medicaments, where the 
action of ſtimulating and warm ſubſtances are re- 
quiſite to the intention. It is, however, proper 
where the cordial and corroborative intentions are 
to be perſued. | 
The doſe may be from a ſcruple to a dram, or 
more. | 


Speg- 


a PRACTICE OF. 
SPECIES E SCORDIO, . 
Species of ſcordium, or water germander. 


Take bole armoniac, or of French bole, four 
ounces ; of ſcordium, or water germander, two oun- 
ces; of cinnamon one ounce and a half; of ſto- 
rax ſtrained, of the roots of tormentil, biſtort, and 
gentian, of the leaves of dittany of Crete, of gal- 
banum ſtrained, of gum Arabic, and of red roſes 
each one ounce , and of long pepper, and ginger, 
each halt an ounce. Make a powder of the whole, 
by pounding them together. 


OBSERVATION, 

This powder is a compoſition of aromatic, and 
aſtringent ingredients; and, therefore, corroborative 
and aſtringent. It 1s, conſequently, proper for check- 
ing thoſe diarrhœas, or profuſe diſcharges of the 
catamenia, that depend on a laxity of the veſſels; 
or a flux of cold and pituitous humours and m 
other ſimilar caſes. 

The doſe may be from a ſcruple to a dram, or more, 
according to the occaſion. 


SPECIES E SCORDIO CUM oP1o, L. 
Species of ſcordium with opium. 

Take of ſtrained opium, three drams ; and, ha- 
ing previouſly dried it gently, that it may the 
more eaſily admit of being powdered, add it to 
the preceding ſpecies, white the ingredients are 
pounded together, in order to their commixture. 


OBSERVATION. 

This compoſition is rendered much more effec- 
tual, than the preceding ſpecies, for the checking 
diarrhœas, or floodings, by the addition of the open? 

whe 
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which, by its narcotic power, removes the too great 


irtitability that attends; or is frequently, in a great 
degree, the cauſe of theſe diſorders. * , 
The doſe may be from a ſcruple to fotty five 


grains, which contains one grain of the opium. 


ICT IH 
Of pills. 


PiLu LA Araworica, E. 
Black pills. © 


of white Spaniſh ſope, and reſm of guas 


facum, each half an ounce. Pound them together 


in a glaſs mortar, till the globules of mercury be 
wholly imperceptible : and afterwards add of the 
ſulphur auratum antimonii, half an ounce ; and of 
the common ſyrup, as much as may be neceſſary, 
to bring the whole to the conſiſtence of a proper 
maſs for pills. 


Os SER VATION, 


Theſe pills are alterative 5. and particularly a- 


dapted to obſtinate rheumatic, and ſcrophulous 


caſes. | | 
The mean doſe of this compound, is ten or fif- 


teen grains: but it is proper to begin with leſs, 
as the action of antimonials is ſo uncertain; till the 
particular diſpoſition of the habit; with reſpect to 
them be known. | | 


1 P I= 


TVAKE of crude merenry, fix drams; and 
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PiwvLE ALozTIC&, E. 
Aloe pills. 
Take of Succotorine aloes pounded, and of white 
Spaniſh ſope, each equal parts; and of honey, as 
much as may be ſufficient to bring them to the 


proper conſiſtence. Mix them, that they may form 
a maſs for pulls. 


OB$SrrvaTloON. | 

Fheſe pills are cathartic, from the aloes ; and 
deobſtruent, from the ſope : and may be, therefore, 
uſed, either where purging is neceſſary, or as a gen- 
tle emmenagogue. 
In the firſt intention, the doſe may be from 
thirty grains to a dram, or four ſcruples : in the 
latter, where they are taken in the diætetic man- 
ner, from five grains to eight, every day : but 
they will be more effectuab in this intention, if 
the proportion of ſope be ſix or eight times in- 
creaſed. 


PiLULE ALTERANTES R MERCURIO, N. S. B. 
. Alteratrve mercurial pills. ; 
Take of Rufus's pills, (below deſcribed) two oun- 
ces; and of calamel, one ounce. Mix them, that 
they may make a maſs for pills. 


- OBSERVATION. 


"Theſe pills are given in the venereat diſeaſe, ſcurvy, 
and other ſimilar caſes. 
The doſe is ten grains every night. 


Pil ur AROMATICA, I. 
| Aromatic pills. 
Take of Succotorine aloes, an ounce and a half; 
of 


- 
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of gum gutiacum, one ounce ; and of the aroma- 
tic ſpecies, and balſam of Peru, each half an ounce; 
Let the aloes, and guin guaiacum, be powdered 
ſeparately ; and then mixt with the 6ther in- 
gredients ; and formed into a maſs for pills, 
with a ſufficient quantity of ſyrup of orange 
peel. | 


Os sRERVAT ILO, + 

Theſe pills are gently cathartic, from the aloes; 
and corroborative and deobſtruent, from the other 
ingredients: but are rather proper to be tiſed as 
an alterative, than where eopious evacuation by 
ſtool is required. They are, therefore; very pro- 
per in-cedematous hydrbpie diforders, or where gen- 
tle cathartics are required in lax and debilitated 
habits. They will, however, in moſt eaſes, be ren- 
dered more efficacious, by the addition of an equal 
quantity, or more, of ſope. 

The doſe may be from ten grains to fifteen 
or a ſcruple, every day, where they do not cauſe too 
great an evacuation. 


Pilot c&ArULE&A, N.S. B. 

| | The blue pills. | 
Take of crude mercury, half an ounce 4 of pows 
dered aloes, and of the mats for the fimpter co« 
loquintida pills, (below deſcribed) each one ounce 
and a half; of the ſyrup of buckthorn as much ag 
may be ſufficient. Mix, and form them into a mals 

for pills. 


| Os sERNVAT To. 3 
Theſe pills ate given in the venereal diſeaſe; 
and ſometimes in other caſes, where mercurial ate- 

ratives are required, 
| d The 
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The. doſe is a ſcruple, or half a dram, every 
night. 


PiLuL E CALOMELE, N. S. T. 
Calomel pills. 


Take of the maſs for the ſimpler coloquintida 
pills of the London Pharmacopeta, (below deſcribed) 
one ounce ; and of calomel, half an ounce. Mix 
them, that they may make a maſs for pills. 


OBSERVATION. 

Theſe pills are given in venereal, and other cafes, 
where mercury and cathartics are thought proper 
to be joined together : but, though the hazard of 
a ſalivation is more avoided, by this means; yet 
the ſpecific action of the mercury is much leſs 
powerfully exerted, than when it is given in 
the diztetic method, and retained longer in the 
body 


The common doſe of theſe pills is half a dram, 
repeated twice a week. 


PiLuLE E CalomeLE, NM. S. B. 
Calomel pills. 

Take of factitious cinnabar, and calomel, both 
well levigated, equal parts; of the beſt turpentine, - 
as much as may be ſufficient. Mix them; and 
form the maſs into pills of ſuch magnitude, that 
twelve may be equal to one dram. 


OBSERVATION: 
Theſe pills do not differ materially from the 
eceding : for the ſmall proportion of cinnabar can 
add little to their efficacy. | 
The preſcribed doſe is one pill, of the magnitude 
directed, to be taken every night. 


Pi- 
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PiLvLE E cur. 
Hemloc x- pills. 

Take of the freſh hemlock, as much as may be 
ſufficient; preſs out the juice, and let it be boiled, 
while freſh, without depuration, (with a gentle heat 
in an earthen veſſel, often ſtirring it left it burn) 
to the conſiſtence of an extract. Let this extract 
(or more properly inſpiſſated juice) be formed, with 
as much of the powder of the dried leaves of 
hemlock as may be neceſſary for the confiſtence 
into a maſs for pills: into which let the mals 
be afterwards made; allowing two grains for each 


pill. 


' Om$SERVATION. 

This recipe is taken from the work lately pub- 
liſhed at Vienna, by Dr. Sroxck, on the uſe of 
hemlock. In which work he endeavours to demon- 
ſtrate, by obſervations on a variety of caſes where 
this remedy was adminiſtered by himſelf, the Baron 
Van SwigeTEN, Dr. KoLLMAN, and others of *the 
molt eminent phyſicians and ſurgeons at Vienna, 
that theſe pills, and a fomentation prepared from 
hemlock (as below deſcribed) when required, will 
cure the moſt obſtinate cancers, ſchirrous and cede- 
matous tumours, malignant and fiſtulous ulcers, 
and cataracts. If the efficacy of this remedy ſhould, 
on future trials prove cotreſpondent to what appears 
in the facts related in that work, it muft be 
allowed next to the Jeſuit's bark, to be the great 
eſt modern acquiſition to the art of 'medicine, 

The doſe of theſe pills, according to the praclice 
Dr. SToRcK has deſcribed, has been from three or 
four, twice every day to fifteen : but he very ju- 
diciouſly adviſes to begin with ſmall doſes, left 

T 3 a2 
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any peculiar indiſpoſition in the patient ſhould occa- 
ſion — conſequences. 


 PiLvLE E CINNABARI, N. S. 7. 
Cinnabar pills. 


Take of native cinnabar, one ſcruple; and of 
conſerve of hips, four grains, Mix and form them 
into ** 


OB$SERVATIO v. 

The native cinnabar being dear, the factitious 

may be ſubſtituted for it, there being, as was 
before obſerved, no difference in their conſtituence, 
but, on the contrary, the greateſt reaſon to believe, 
that what is brought from the Eaſt, and ſold in 
the ſhops under the name of nazive, is, in reality, 
factitious. 
The pills are given as alteratives ; and have, in 
ſome habits, as Was before remarked, the ſpecific 
effects of mercury; but, in others, appear wholly 
inactive, and are leſs to be depended on, therefore, 
than the ſaline preparations of mercury. 


Pill cocciæ, E. 5 
See below,  Pilule ex colocynthide cum ale, 2. 


PiLULA EX COLOCYNTHIDE SIMPLICIORES, L. 
The ſimpler coloquintida pills. 

Take of coloquintida, and of ſcammony, each 
two ounces; and of oil of cloves, two drams. Re- 
_ the two firſt ingredients to powder ſeparate- 

| iy; and the oil being chen mixt with them, let 
* the whole be formed into a maſs for pills, with a 
- Cufficient quantity 9 of ſyrup of buckthorn. 


| On- 
— , 2 
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OBSERVATION. PW 

\ Theſe, which are the former prilule e duobus, 
are proper, where active purges. are required. They 
have been much uſed, where calomel has been 65 
miniſtered in venereal caſes ; 'either by giving them 
together, or at proper intervals, to determine the 
calomel to pals off by ſtool, when it has been ad- 
miniſtered ſeparately. But in the laſt caſe, the 
uſe of the cathartic neutral falts, ſuch as the /. 
mirabile Glauberi, ſal polychreftus, or Selle de ſeignette, 
is preferable : as they are equally efficacious ; and 
much leſs liable to produce inconveniencies to the 

tient. 

The mean doſe is about a ſcruple, 


PiLULE& EX COLOCYNTHI DE CUM ALOE, L. 
 Coloquintida Pills with aloes. 


Take of Succotorine aloes, and of ſcammony, 
each two ounces; of coloquintida, one ounce; and 
of oil of cloves, two drams. Let the dry ingre- 
dients be reduced to powder ſeparately; and, the 
oil being then mixt with them, let the whole be 
formed into a maſs for pills, with a ſufficient quan- 
tity of buckthorn. 


OZ8SERYVATION. 3 
Theſe pills were the former pilulæ cocciæ mimores , 
and differ only from the pilule cocciæ of the Edin- 
burg Pharmacopeia in that four drams of vitriolate 
tartar are there added. They are proper in the 
ſame intention as the preceding. EAT pe 
The mean doſe is about twenty- five grains. 


PiLULE COMMUNES, VULGO Reyi, E. 
Common pills, called Rufus's. 


Take of Succotorine aloes, two ounces ; of myrrh, 
2 and 


PRACTICE OF 


and Engliſh ſaffron, each half an ounce ; and of 
ſyrup of orange peel, as much as may be ſuffici- 
ent. Mix them, that they may form a maſs for 


12 
OssER VAT. oN. 

| Theſe pills are cathartic and deobſtruent: and 
roper where gentle purges are wanted in cold, and 
pr habits. They may be alſo of ſervice, as an 
alterative, in chloretic caſes. 
The cathartic doſe may be, from a ſcruple to 
thirty or thirty-five grains : and the diztetic, from 
ten to fifteen every day, where not found to cauſe too 
briſk an evacuation. 


Piruræ zerHRAcTIcA, L. 
ads Deobſtruent pills. 

Take of the aromatic pills, three ounces; of rhu- 
barb, extract of gentian, and ſalt of ſteel, each one 
ounce., and of ſalt of wormwood, half an ounce. 
By beating them well together, with a ſufficient 
quantity of ſyrup | of roſes, form them into a maſs 


for pills, 


OBsE R VAT ION. 
Thoſe pills are a powerful emmenagogue: and 
are alſo of great uſe in thoſe cachectic habits, 
that depend on obſtructions of the liver and viſ- 


cera. 
The diætetic doſe may be, Fo: 2 ſcruple to 


thirty grains every day 


Piru ECPHRACTICA, N. S. J. 
x g Deohſtruent pilv. 
| Take of! Rufus' s pills, and ſalt of ſteel, each eight 
ounces ; of ſtrained galbanum, four ounces. Mix, 
and 
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and make them into a maſs; which muſt be for. 
med into pills of ſuch magnitude, that three may be 
equal in weight to one ſerupfle. 


OBSERVATION. 
Theſe are of the ſame nature with the pre- 
ceding. 
The preferihed doſe, is one ſcruple every night, 


PrLULE& ECPHRACTICEZ CHALYBEATE, E. 
Chalybeate deobſtruent pills. 

Take of the maſs for Rufus's pills, an ounce 
and a half; of gum Ammoniac, and reſin of gua- 
jacum, each half an ounce; of ſalt of ſteel, five 
drams; and of ſyrup of orange peel, a ſufficient 
quantity. Mix them, that they may form a maſs 
for pills 

OBSERVATION. 


This compoſition is proper in the ſame intentions 


as the preceding. 


The doſe may be, from a ſcruple to thirty grains, 
' every day where it does not produce too great an 


evacyation. 


ExT&ACTUM CATHARTICUM, L. 
| Purging extract. 

Take of Syccotorine aloes, one ounce and a 
half ; of coloquintida, ſix drams ; of Scammony, 
and & the leſſer cardamon ſeeds huſked, each half 
an ounce ; and of proof ſpirit, one pint, The ſpi- 
rit being poured upon the coloquintida cut ſmall, 
and the ſeeds bruiſed, make a tincture of them 
with a gentle heat continued four days. Add then, 
to this tincture preſſed out from the reſiduum, the 


alocg, 


| PRACTICE: OF | | 

aloes, and ſcammony, previouſly reduced to powder 
ſeparately ; which being diſſolved in it, exhale the 
ſpirit ; and reduce the maſs to the proper conſiſtence 
for pills. 


| Ons ERVATION. 

This is given, by the college of London, in the 
place of the pilulæ Radii ; to which it is prefer- 
able. It is briſk and certain in its operation ; and 
proper, conſequently, where ſtrong draſtic purges are 
demanded. 

The doſe may be, from fifteen grains to'a ſeru- 
ple; where a copious evacuation is wanted. 


PiLULEz GUMMos&, L. 
Gum pulls, 


Take of galbanum, oppoponax, myrrh, _ " 
penum, each one ounce ; of aſſa fœtida, half an ounce, 
Make them into a maſs for pills with a ſufficient 
quantity of * of roſes. 


OBSERVATION. 
| Theſe pills are corroborative, and deobſtruent : and 
are of uſe in rheumatic, and paralytic diſorders; 
and alſo in cedematous, and other caſes, in cold nd 


lax habits. * 


PiLuLEz cuMMos&, E. 
Gum pills. 
Take of gum Ammoniac, one ounce ; of aſſa 
foetida, Ruſſian caſtor, and myrrh, each half an 
ounce ; of the diſtilled oil of amber, half a dram ; 


and of ſyrup of orange peel, a ſyfficient quan- 
tity, Mix and work them into a proper maſs for 


* 
On- 


- j 


| 
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O Bs ERVATION. 8 | + 

This compoſition, is formed in the ſame inten- 
tion, as the preceding; but is more powerful; and 
ſeems better adapted to it, by the addition of the 
oil of amber, and caſtor : both which are ingre- 
dients of great efficacy ; particularly where theſe 
Pu are adminiſtered in paralytic and nervous 
caſes. 

The doſe may be, from ten to fifteen grains, 
every night, 3 


EXTRACTUM JALAPPIH, I. 
Extract of jalap. 

Pour a ſufficient proportion of rectified ſpirit of 
wine upon any. quantity of jalap root ; and, with 
a due heat, make a tincture. Boil the reſiduum 
of the jalap ſeveral times in water: and, after ſtrain- 
ing, evaporate the ſpirit of wine from the tincture, 
till what remains begins to grow thick. Inſpiſſate 
the ſtrained decoction alſo: and then mix the two 
extracts; and, with a gentle heat, reduce them 
to the proper conſiſtence of a mals for pills. 


OBSERVATION. 
This extract is a kindly cathartic : and lies in 
2 ſmall volume : which may render it commodi- 
ous to thoſe, who by long courſes of medicines 
have taken ſtrong diſguſts to larger doſes. 
The doſe may be, from ten to fifteen grains; 
where a moderate effect is required. 


PiLULE E JALAPPA, E. 
| Jalap pills. 
Take of extract of jalap, two ounces ; of Succo- 
| KEE > II torine 
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torine aloes, one ounce ; of vitriolate tartar, one 
dram; and of ſyrup of ginger, as much as may 
be ſufficient. Mix them, that they may form a 
maſs fbr pills. 4 | 


þ Ons rznvarion. | 
This is a very kindly purge ; and may be uſed 
where cathartics are wanted. 


The mean doſe is about a ſcruple, 


Pil ur LITHONTRIPTICE, 
Pills for diſſolving the ftone. 

Take of Alicant ſope, eight ounces ; of quick- 
lime, powdered and fifted, one ounce ; and of any 
lixiviate ſalt of vegetables, one dram. Slice the ſope; 
mix it thoroughly with the lime, and lixiviate falt ; 
and, adding as much water as may be nereſfary, 
beat the whole together, in a mortar into a ſoft 
paſte, Make then this paſte: into pills, of the form 
of rolls, two fingers breadth long; and of the weight 

of one ſcruple each. 


OBSERVATION. 

This is an improvement, by the late Dr. HarT- 
LEY, of the remedy for which Mrs. STEvens had 
a conſiderable parliamentary reward. It 1s faid to 
be efficacions in diſſolving the ſtone in the blad- 
der; and there is great reaſon to believe, that 
inſtances have been, where ſuch effects have follow- 
ed the long continued uſe of it: though on the 
other hand, there are great numbers of caſes, 
where it has failed. It has however, an extraor- 
dinary quality of frequently removing the trouble- 
ſome ſymptoms, and pain, when it is not at- 
tended with ſucceſs with reſpect to the diſ- 
ſolving the ſtone; and, in caſes of gravel, and 
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ſmall ſtones coaleſcing without intire coheſion, it 
is of the greateſt ſervice. It may, therefore, be 
tried with propriety in all bad nephritic complaints, 
where cutting is not adviſeable ; though it ought, 
by no means, to be conſidered as a general diſ- 
ſolvent of the ſtone in the bladder, in the light 
it was propoſed to the public, at the time Mrs. Ste- 
vens ſollicited the parliamentary bounty. 

The doſe is from three to four ounces of the 
pills, or rolls, every day; that is, from eighteen to 
twenty four in number: and they may be eaſily ſwal- 
lowed, by laying them lengthways upon the tongue, 
and taking a little water into the mouth with 


each. 
PiL.UL& MERCURIALES, L. 
Mercurial pills. a 
Take of crude mercury, five drams ; of Straſ- 


burg turpentine, two drams z of the cathartic e- 
tract, four ſcruples ; and of rhubarb in powder 
one dram. Grind the crude mercury firſt with 
the turpentine, till it be no longer diſtinctiy per- 
eeptible; and then work them up, with the reſt, 
into a mals. 

If the turpentine be of too thick a conliſtence, 
it muſt be made thinner, by the addition of a 
little oil of olives. 


| OBSERVATION. 
TF Fheſe pills are of the ſame nature with the & 
lule cerulee, above deſcribed, 
The doſe is half a dram, to be taken every 


=” 
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PiLUuL® MERCURIALES, E. 
| Mercurial pills. 

Take of crude mercury, reſin of guaiacum, and 
Spaniſh ſope, 'each one ounce. Grind them toge- 
ther in a glaſs mortar, till the mercury be no 
longer diſtinctly perceptible : and then, with a ſuffi- 
cient quantity of fimple ſyrup, form them into a 
mals for pills. | 


 _OnsERvaTtioON. 

Theſe pills differ from the preceding, and the 
pilulæ ceruleæ, in not containing any cathartic in- 
gredients ; but, inſtead of them, the reſin of guaia- 
cum: which renders the compound more efficaci- 
ous in cutaneous venereal caſes, by determining the 
mercury to the ſkin, inſtead of carrying it off by 
the inteſtines. -' A greater caution, ſhould, never- 
theleſs, be uſed in keeping the patient warm, in 
order, both to render theſe pills more efficacious 
in their intended operation ; and to prevent their 
cauſing a ſalivation in thoſe, who are peculiarly diſpo- 
ſed to be ſo affected. | 

The doſe may be a ſcruple, or thirty grains, every 
night or morning. | | 

PiLULE MERCURIALES LAXANTES, E. 
Logſening mercurial pills. 

Take of crude mercury, one ounce ; and of reſin 
of guaiacum, half an ounce. Grind them together 
in a glaſs mortar, till the mercury be no longer 
diſtinctly perceptible. Then add, of the extract of 
black hellebore, and of | powdered rhubarb, each 


half an ounce ; and of common ſyrup, as much 
; _ 


* 
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as may be ſufficient : and work them into a maſs 
for pills. | , | 


OBSERVATION. 

This compoſition is of a middle nature betwixt 
the two laſt ; the mercury being determined part- 
ly to the ſkin, by the gum guaiacum; and partly 
to the inteſtines, by the other ingredients. It is, 
therefore, proper in the ſame intentions. | 

The doſe may be, from a ſcruple to half a 
dram, 


PiLuL& MERCURIALES CUM SCAMMONIO, 
Mercurial pills with ſcammony. 

Take of ſcammony, crude mercury, and gum 
guaiacum, each equal parts; and of turpentine, 
as much as may be ſufficient Mix them into 
a maſs ; and form it afterwards into pills: of which, 
let twelve be equal to one dram. 


OBSERVATION. 

This compoſition is given, and much eſteemed, 
by ſome perſons in great practice. It does not 
feem, however, to differ - materially from the pre- 
ceding : being evidently formed in the fame inten- 
tion. a | | 

The doſe preſcribed is three pills of the mag- 
nitude directed, to be taken night and morning. 


PiLUL& E MERCUR1O CRUDO, MN. S. Z. 
N Mercurial pills. | 
Take of crude mercury, two ounces ; of ſimple 

dalſam of ſulphur, two drams ; of extract of liquo- 
rice one dram, diſſolved in an equal quantity of 
water, and of gum guatacum, one ounce. Mix 
5 | 


them 


/ 
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them into a maſs; and form it into one hundred 
and forty-four pilts. 


OBSERVATION. 


This is of much the ſame nature with the mer- 
curial pills, above deſcribed; of the Edinburg Phar- 
macopeia. 

The preſcribed doſe is three of the pills, to be 
taken every night. 


PiLUuL& R MERCURIO TRITURATIONE PRE- 
; PARATO. 
Keyſer's dragees, er ſugar-plumb pills, for the venereal 
diſeaſe. 
Take any quantity of mercury; and reduce it 
to the ſtate of an Athiops per /e ; which is done, 
by putting it, with water, into a conical box, or 


trough; and working it about with a whiſk adapt- 


ed to the figure of the trough, till it attain the 
ſtate of a black powder. 

Take this powder; and put it again into another 
box or trough, as before; and, filling the interſtice 
betwixt the particles of it with vinegar, work the 
mixture about with the whiſk, till it be convert- 
ed into a thick froth like cream. Collect this froth 
carefully ; and, having ſpread it on tiles, or plates 
of earthen ware, let it dry ah. air; and it will 


Produce a greyiſh white powder 
Of this powder, take any qu tity ; and, having 


added to it manna, in the proportion of five parts 


to three of the powder, grind them together on a 
marble, adding, from time to time, ſome drops 


of 


Fo 
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of vinegar, till they be thoroughly-well commixt, 
and have attained a thickiſh conſiſtence. A. 
Lay this mixture then on a marble table: and, 
by means of a roller, preſs. it into the form of a 
cake : in order to which, the roller is to be made 
of leſs diameter in the middle part than at the 
extremities, by two riſing ledges being placed near 
the ends, projecting about a line: fo that the'mat- 
ter, being rolled with it, is neceſſarily formed into 
a cake, of the breadth of tlie diſtance betwixt the 
two ledges, and of the thickneſs of a line in every 

The cake being thus made, and ſuffered to 
remain in its place on the table, form it into ſmall 
round pieces, of equal ſize. This is to be done 
by cutting it with a hollow conical horn; the apex, 
or leſſer end of which, is taken off, ſo as to make 
a little circular hole, with a ſharp edge ; that 
being preſſed on the cake, it may eut out, and 
bring off, each time, a piece of it, of the figure 
of the hole, and the thickneſs of the cake itſelf: 
It is neceſſary, this hole ſhould be of ſuch pro- 
portion, that the pieces cut out by it, may be of 
the weight intended for each doſe : and the horn 
muſt be preſſed on ſucceſſive parts of the cake, 
till it be full of the little round pieces. 

The horn being thus filled, throw out the pieces, 
by turning the wide end downwards, and ſtriking 
it gently, if there be occaſion, into a quantity of 
double refined ſugar, finely powdered and ſifted : 
and if they cohere, part them. Form them 
afterwards, into a round figure, by rolling them 
in the hand : and they _ be then fit for uſe, 


The 
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The remainder of the cake muſt be again rolled, 
and treated in the ſame manner, that as much as 


can be of the remainder may be thus reduced to the 
form of pills, or fmall ſugar-plumbs. 


? OB SERVATEHON. 


Mr. Keyſer, at preſent, employs a machine, mo- 
ved by horſes, for the trituration of the mercury: 
but he uſed conical troughs and whiſks, worked 
by the hand at firſt ; which produce the ſame effect, 
though with more trouble. | 

This 1s the celebrated remedy, which has made 
ſo great a noiſe in France, and elſewhere : and for 
the introduction of which, ſtrong efforts are ma- 
king in this country. But, notwithſtanding the 
many certificates, and other moſt extraordinary 
vouchers of the ſuperlative virtues of this remedy; 
it is proved, on the authority of many of the moſt 
judicious, and eminent phyficians, and ſurgeons in 
France, as well as others, who have publiſhed caſes, 
and other material ancedotes relative to it, that 
it is not more effectual, though more ſlow in its 
effects, and attended with greater inconveniencies 
to the patient, than other remedies in common 
uſe. 

It appears, from the accounts to be collected 
from theſe pieces, that the medicine is ordinari- - 
ly to be taken for two months; and, in more 
difficult - caſes, for five or fix, or even much lon- 
ger; and that, at leaſt, one hundred and thirty 
or forty, and ſometimes four or five hundred, ar 

more, of theſe pills are to be adminiſtered :—that 
it frequently occaſions gripings, and very trouble- 
ſome nervous ſymptoms ; and ſometimes ſalivations 
of a very unkindly nature: that it often fails of 
curing in any length of time ; and, being of too 
- flow operation to counteract its force in conſtitu- 
tions, Where the virulence is powerful, ſuffers the 
diſeaſe 
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diſeaſe to make a progreſs, even during the exhi- 
bition, and to bring on the moſt direful ſymp- 
toms :—and that it is, conſequently, leſs efficacious, 


8 certain, and ſafe, than other remedies now 
IN Ute. ' 

The pills Mr. Keyſer has adminiſtered, gre of 
different proportions. Some contain only a grain 
and a half in weight of the medicine; but thoſe, 
moſt commonly uſed, contain four grains. The 
reaſon of this variation is, that ſmall doſes may be 
firſt given, till the peculiar diſpoſition of the pas 
tient be known; which is a very proper caution; 
There is no limitation with reſpect to the greateſt 
quantity; as that is adapted to the effects they have 
on the patient; and the exigence of the caſe. 


PiLvL& Pacirica, E. 
| | Anodyne pulls. | 
Take of gum Ammoniac, three ounces z of Ruſ- 


ſian caſtor, two ounces ; of Engliſh ſaffron, and of 
opium, each one ounce z and of the common ſyrup, as 


mach as may be ſufficient. Mix, and form a maſs 
for pills 


Ons trvarton. 

This compound is, evidently formed in the inten- 
tion of a narcotic, or anodyne medicine, to quiet 
pains, and procure reſt, where prevented by them, 
The choice of the ingredients ſeems very proper for 
the intention: but the relative quantity of the others 
particularly the caſtor, ſeems too ſmall in proportion 
to the opium: which, conſequently, reſtrains the 
free ule of the pills. | ch 

The doſe may be from four to ſeven grains. 
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Pill pacricx, N. S. T. 
Anadyne Pills. 
Take of ſtrained opium, one grain; and of ex- 
tract of liquorice, three grains. Mix them, and 
make four pills of the mals. 


OB$SERVATION. | 

This form is proper, wherever crude opium is 

thought neceſſary : and the whole, or leſs, as occa- 
ſion may require, may be given in one doſe. 


PxlULE PURGANTES CUM MERCUR1O, N. S. B. 

. FPurging pills with mercury. | 

Take of the cathartic extract, one ſcruple; of 

calomel, half a ſcruple ; and of ſyrup of buckthorn, 

as much as may be ſufficient. Mix them, that they 
may form a mals for pills. 


OBSERVATION. 

Theſe pills are given in venereal, and other caſes , 
where mercurials, joined with cathartics, are thought 
proper. 

The whole forms one doſe, to be taken twice 
every week. 


PiLULZ SEV EXTRACTUM Rubin, E. 
Rudius's pills, or extract. 

Take of the roots of black hellebore, and of co- 
loquintida, each one ounce ; being pounded, add to 
them, of ſpring-water, four pounds. Boil them to 
the conſumption of half : and, having ſtrained the 
fluid through a woollen bag, evaporate it to the 
conſiſtence of honey. Add then the following in- 
gredie ound to powder; of Succotorine aloes, 


two 
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two ounces ; and of ſcammony, one ounce; and, 
having removed the maſs from the fire; put in alſo 
of tartar vitriolate, two drams ; and of diſtilled oil 
of cloves, one dram. 


OBSERVATION. 
Theſe pills are uſed where ſtrong draſtic * 
are wanted. 


The doſe may be, from fifteen joe to thirty. 


Piru "I L. 
Rufus's pills. 

Take of Succotorine aloes, two ounces; and of 
myrrh, and ſaffron, each one ounce. Make them 
into a maſs for pills, wi” a ſufficient quantity of 
ſaffron, 


OBSERVATION. 

Theſe pills differ from the pilule communes of the 
Edinburg Pharmacopeia, only in the proportion of 
ſaffron ; which is there half an ounce : but where 
its qualities are neceſſary to the intention, this quan- 
tity will not be too great. They are proper on all 
occaſions, where moderate cathartics of the draſtic 
kind are wanted. They are alſo deobſtruent, and 
will, in many caſes, avail as an emmenagogue. 

The doſe may be a ſcruple, or thirty grains, 
where they are wanted as an evacuant : and from 
eight, to twelve grains, when adminiſtered as an 
alterative. 


PiLUuL& SAPONAGEZ, I. 


Sope pills. 
Take of aldi ſope, four ounces; of ſtrained 


opium, half an ounce ; and of eſſence g lemons, 
one dram, Beat the oplum, ſoften a little 


533 - Vine, 
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wine, along with the other ingredients, till they be 
| ** united. 


OBSERVATION, 
Theſe pills are anodyne, from the opium - and 
ſlightly reſolvent, from the ſope ; and proper, where 
is great tenſion and inflammation. 
The doſe may be from ſix, to nine grains. 


PiIVLX E STYRACE, L. 
Stora pills. 
Take of ſtrained ſtorax, and of ſaffron, one 
ounce ; and of ſtrained opium, five drams. Beat 
them well together, till they be perfectly united. 


OB8ERVATION, 

This compoſition is of much the ſame nature with 
the preceding but leſs ſuitable, where there is 
— tenſion and inflammation : being more adapted 

colder cafes, where reſt is wanted from too great 
irritation. , 


The doſe may be from four, to ſix grains. 


PILuLE 8YPHILICE, N. S. T. 
Pills for the venereal diſeaſe. 

Take of the mercury precipitate per ſe, or cal- 
cined mercury, one grain; of the crumb of ſoft 
bread, two grains; and of the mucilage of gum 
tragacanth, as much as may be ſufficient. Mix, 
and make them into pills. 

By the addition of four grains of aloes, the pilulæ 
Hpbilicæ purgantes, or purging verereal pills, are 
formed. 


Os; 
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OBSERVATION. 


The precipitate per ſe, which is the only ative 
ingredient in the pills, the other being meer vehieles, 
was the remedy uſed by a late French quack, who 
was much followed, to cure the venereal diſeaſe. It 
is now adopted in the ſame intention by ſome emi- 
nent perſons in regular practice; who uſe it under 
the pretence, that it is not * liable to produce ſalivati - 
ons, as other powerful mercurials: but there is no- 
thing more falſe than this notion: for it very fre- 
quently ſalivates with great violence. It has more- 
over, a very exceptionable quality, when given in 
thoſe doſes that are thought requiſite to render it 
effectual in this intention; which i is, that ĩt cauſes 
exceſhve gripings; and, on the patient's happening 
to take cold, very tronbletene febrile, an 
other general diſorders. So that, as it does not ap- 
pear to have the advantage over calomel, or other 
milder mercurials, with reſpect to its medicinal effi- 
cacy, and is much more rough and hazardous in its 
operation, it ought rather to be rejected, than pre- 
ferred to them. 

The whole, in this os ription, is intended to be 
one doſe, taken at night; and to be repeated as of- 
ten as is conſiſtent with the habit of the patient. 


— 
„ 5 8 


SECT. K 
Of Joluſſes. 


id. — 


— 


Bolus ALTER ANS, N. S. T. 
AKE of lenitive electary, one dram; of - 
thiops mineral, and of the ſimple ſyrup, each 
half a dram; and of gum guaiacum, ten grains. 
Mix, and make them into a bolus. | a 
Us Os. 
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. OBSERVATION, 

This bolus i is alterative ; and intended. for thols 
caſes, where mild mercurials and deobſtruents are 

uired. But the uncertainty of the effects, as was 
before obſeryed, of Æthiops mineral, in many ha; 
bits, render the uſe of more active mercurials pre: 
ferable in general. 

This bolus is to be taken twice every day. 


Bolus ALUMINOSUS, I, S. 7. 
Alum bows. 
Take of conſerve of roſes, one ſcruple ; of com- 
mon alum, and of the imple ſyrup, each ten grains. 
Mix, and form them into a bolus. 


OBSERVATION. 

This bolus is aſtringent and ſtyptic. It is, there: 
fore, of ſervice in continued looſeneſſes, that are 
owing rather to a laxity of the veſſels, than acrimo- 
nious, or irritating humours : and in floodings, or 
other hemorrhages ; which it checks, as well by 


4 changing the colliquative ſtate of the blood, as by 


cConſtringing the veſſels, 
This bolus is preſcribed to be taken twice every 


day. 


BoLus ANTIMONIALIS, N. S. 7. 
Anttmonial bolus. 

Take of Ethiops mineral, and of crude antimo- 
ny, each one ſcruple; and of conſerve of elder, 
and ſimple ſyrup, each ten grains. Mix them, that 
they may form a bolus. 


enn 
This differs only from the bolus alterans, above 
deſcribed, in the ſubſtituting the crude * 
or 


3 
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for the gum guaiacum. But, as the action of crude 
antimony, except in the prima via, where it may 
deſtroy worms, is very. dubious, this ſeems in- 
ferior to the other in all intentions, but as a 
vermifuge. 
This bolus is to be taken twice every day. 
BoLus E CALOMELE, N. S. T. 
Calomel bolus. | 
Take of calomel, ten grains ; and of ſoft conſerve 


of red roſes, half a dram. Mix them, that they may 


form a bolus. iP. Tag 


OB$SERVATION, | 

This bolus js proper, where calomel is given for 
the venereal diſeaſe, or in other ſuch caſes : but the 
doſe is here too great for the diztetic adminiſtration : 
and when this is taken, it muſt either be wrought 
off by purges, after the third or fourth time ; or there 
my be danger of its affecting the mouth in ſome 

abits. = | 


Bolus CHALYBEATUS, N. S. T. 
Steel Bolus. 
Take of conſerve of ſea-wormwood, twenty - four 
grains; of filings of ſteel, twelve grains; of pow- 
dered ginger, and canella alba, each three grains; 
and of the ſimple ſyrup, twenty-one grains. Mix 
them, that they may form a bolus, 


OBs8ERVATION. : 

This bolus is corroborative, and deobſtruent : but 
the moſt frequent uſe of it is, as an emmenagogue, 
in chloretic caſes ; where, nevertheleſs, the bolus 
ecphracticus, below deſcribed, is much more ef- 
fectual. FI TY 
This bolus is to be taken twice every day. 


Bo- 
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BoLus ECPHRACTICUS, 
| Deobſtruent bolus. 

Take of Succotorine aloes, powdered, four grains ; 
of ſalt of ſteel, three grains; of calomel, two 
grains ; of conſerve of ſea-wormwood, and of ſyrup 
of orange-peel, each one ſcruple. Mix them, that 
they may form a bolus. 


OBSERVATION. 

This is a much more powerful and certain em- 
menagogue, than the preceding; and rarely fails 
to produce the due effects. It is, likewiſe, very ef- 
ficacious in thoſe cachectic caſes, that depend on ob- 
ſtructions of the liver, and other viſcera ; eſpecially 
if aided by moderate doſes of ſope. 

This bolus is to be taken every night. 


Bot us x cuaico, N.S. T. 
Guaiacum bolus. 
Take of gum guaiacum, conſerve of elder, and the 
ſimple ſyrup, each half a dram. Mix them, that 
they may form a bolus. 


OBSERVATION. 

The guaiacum is found frequently to relieve in the 
moving and irregular pains of the gout ; and in 
rheumatiſms : and is conveniently adminiſtered in 
this form. \ 

This bolus is to be taken every morning. 


BoLus HAMORRHOIDALES, JV. S. T. 
Bolus for the piles. 
Take of the lenitive electary, and waſhed flowers 
of ſulphur, each half a dram; and of the folutive 
| | ſyrup 
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ſyrup of roſes, of the London Pharmacopeia, twenty- 
four grains, TIA | 


OBn88&RVATION, 
The name of this bolus ſufficiently explains its 
medicinal uſe ; but whether the authority of uſage, 
or certain obſervation of the real efficacy of mineral 
ſulphur in the cure of the piles, retains this medi- 
cine in practice, is a matter of ſome doubt. 
This is preſcribed to be taken twice every day, 


BoLus ALA PP, N.S.T. 
| Falap bolus. | | 
Take of powdered jalap, half a dram ; of pow- 
dered ginger, fix grains; and of ſyrup of buck-thorn, 
thirty-four grains. Mix them, that they may form 
a bolus, | 


- OBSERVATION, | 

Jalap is a very kindly and efficacious cathartic, 
and may be well adminiſtered in this form, where 
moderate draftic parges are required. 


BoLus E RHABARBARO, VN. S. T. 
| | Rhubarb bolus. | 
Take of powdered rhubarb, half a dram; and of 
the ſimple ſyrup, one dram and a half. Mix them, 
that they may form a bolus. | 


OBn8ERVATION. 
Rhubarb may be very conveniently given in this 
form, where it is adminiſtered -as a cathartic : but 
where it is uſed to check looſeneſſes, it ſhould be pre- 
viouſly tarrified. 


BoL us 
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Bolus x Rnro, N.S. B. 
Rhubarb bolus. 


Take of torrified rhubarb, fifteen grains; and 
of the eleftarium e ſcordio of the London Pharma- 
copeta, half a dram. Mix them, that they may form 
a bolus. | | 


| OBSERVATION. 

This differs from the preceding, in adding the 
eleflarium e ſcordio, and in roaſting the rhubarb, and 
diminiſhing the quantity : which ſhews, that the 
compolition 1s not intended to be uſed where ca- 
thartics are wanted in a general view ; but for 
the checking diarrhceas, to which purpoſe it is ex- 
tremely-well adapted. 


Bolus RoBokRAans, N. S. B. 
Corroboratiue bolus. 


Take of yellow reſin, one ſcruple - of rhubarb, 


five grains; of the conſerve of red roſes, ten 
Skains ; and of the ſimple ſyrup, as much as may 


be ſufficient. Mix them, that they may form a 


_ bolus, 


| OBSERVATION. 

The bolus corroborativus of the Pharmacopeia of 
St. Thomas's Hoſpital, is the ſame with this : except 
that the proportion of rhubarb is there ten grains : 
which, if the medicine be taken twice every day, 
as is preſcribed, would be apt to purge many. The 
qualities of the ingredients in this compound, ſcarce- 
ly intitle it to the name of corroborative: if its 
effects be conſidered, otherwiſe, than with reſpect 
to the inteſtines. | | 

This is preſcribed to be taken twice a day. 


Bo- 
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Bor us sArOM Accus, N.S. B. 
Sope bolus. 


Take of white ſope, half a dram ; of oil of ju- 
niper, ten grains; and of ſimple ſyrup, as much as 
may be ſufficient. Mix them, that they may form 

bolus. 


OBSERVATION. 
The form of a bolus is not ſo convenient for the 
adminiſtration of ſope, as that of pills; unleſs where, 
-as here, ſome ethereal oil, or other fluid, be required 
to be joined with it. 
This bolus is reſolvent, and deobſtruent ; and is, 
alſo a very good nephritic, in caſes of gravel or ſmall 
ſtones. | 


This is preſcribed to be taken twice a day. 


BoLus s8PECiFicus, M. S. B. 
Specific bolus. 

Take of mercury precipitate per /e, or calcined 
mercury, one grain and a half; and of the philomum 
Londinenſe, ten grains. Mix them, that they may form 
a bolus. 


OBs8ERVATION. | 

This is of the ſame nature as the pilule fyphilice, 
before deſcribed ; except that the quantity of the 
precipitate per ſe is there leſs by one third part: and 
that the philonium is here added to. prevent the gri- 
ping effects; which that preparation of mercury has in 
a greater degree than any other, except the corroſive 
ſublimate. 

It is preſcribed to be taken every night. 


Bolus 
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Bolus Ab 8TRUMAS, N. S. 7. 
| Bolus for the king's evil. 
Take of burnt fponge, one dram ; of the conferve 
of elder, half a dram; and of the ſimple ſyrup, 
two drams. Mix them, that they may form a 
bolus. 


OBSERVATION. 
The burnt ſponge has been eſteemed a ſpecific in 
ſcrophulous caſes; and for the diſcuſſing ſtrumous 
ſwellings of the glands. But its action is very uncer- 
tain, if it be at all effectual. A 


This - bolus is preſcribed to be taken twice every 
day. 2 | 


Bolus TARTAREUS, NM. S. T. 
Tartar bolus. 

Take of cream of tartar, and of vitriolated tar- 
tar, each ten grains; of the -ſalt of ſteel, five 
grains; of the conſerve of ſea-wormwood, half a 
dram; and of the ſimple ſyrup, as much as may be 
ſafficient., Mix them, that they may form a 
bolus. 9 


OssERvAT ION. 
This is a very powerful alterative in cachectic 
caſes, where there is a great viſcidity and lentor of 
the juices, and relaxation of the ſolids. 
The bolus muſt be taken twice every day. 


Bor us E TURPETH9, N. S. T. 
? Turpeth Bolus. 
Take of turpeth mineral, or yellow emetic mer- 
_ cury, five grains; of emetie tartar, three grains; and 
of 
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of the conſerve of red roſes, one ſcruple. * 
them, that they may form a bolus. 


OBSERVATION. 

This is a very proper vomit, where revulſion 
is required to be made, by ſuch means, in the caſe 
of the hernia veneris, or other ſuch ſymptoms, where 
time cannot be allowed for the operation of medi- 
caments in other intentions. 


— _—_— 


” n 


SEC-I. IK 
Of electaries. 


_— —„ 1 —_ * 


ELECTARIUM ANTISPASMODICUM, Bolus paralyticus, 
DICTUM, M. S. 7. 


AKE of muſtard-ſeeds, two ounces; of ca- 
raway-ſeeds, and of canella alba, each two 
drams; of ginger, one dram; of ſpirit of turpen- 
tine, one dram and a half; and of the ſimple 
ſyrup, as much as may be ſufficient. Mix them, 
that they may form an electary. 


OB8ERVATION. 

This compoſition is very well ada ted to the 
antiſpaſmodic intention, and will be found effica- 
cious in all paralytic, and convulſive caſes, where 
ſtimulating medicaments, of a warming aromatic 
nature, are required. It would,” however, be an 
improvement, to change the quantity of ſpirit of 
turpentine, for a dram of the eſſential oil of am- 
ber; which is much more powerſul in its effects 
on the nerves ; and great advantage will be found, 
likewiſe, from the addition of two or three drams 
of camphor. | 

The 
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The preſcribed doſe is one dram, to be taken twice 
every day. | | 


 ELECTARIUM APERIENS, N. S. B. 
Opening elefary. 

Take of the lenitive electary, two pounds; of 
white tartar, four ounces; of powdered jalap one 
ounce ; of the eſſential oil of caraway-ſeeds, two 
drams, and of the ſolutive ſyrup of roſes, as much 
as may be ſufficient. Mix them, that they may form 
an electary. 


| OBSEKVATION. 

This is a very cheap and gentle cathartic : and 
very fit, where there is occaſion, to keep the body 
open by the uſe of frequent, or conſtant medicas 
ments. | | | 

The doſe may be about as much as equals a nut- 
meg, in bulk, or more; to be repeated as often as 
occaſion may-require. 


ELECTARIUM AROMATICUM, N. S. B. 
Aromatic electary. 


Take of the aromatic ſpecies of the London 
Pharmacopeia, ſix ounces-; of conſerve of orange- 
peel, one pound; and of the ſimple ſyrup, as 
much as may be ſufficient. Mix them, that they 
may form an electary. 


OBSERVATION. 

This electary is corroborative, and cordial z and 
would be a very good ſtomachic ; but that the pro- 
portion of ſugar in it is greater than is fit, where 
the digeſtion is weak, and an aceſcence, conſequently, 
apt to prevail in the bowels. | —— ER 

The preſcribed doſe is a quantity equal 42 
0 
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the dae of « nutmeg, de be taken thrice every 
ay. * 
ELECTARIUNMH AROMATICUM; Bolus aromaticus, 
bicrun, MST. 

Aromatic electary. 

Take of nutmeg, ſlightly torrified, and of the 
electarium e ſcordio cum opio, each four ounces ; of 
prepared white chalk, one ounee z and of the fim- 
ple ſyrup, as much as may be ſufficient. Mix 
them, that they may form an eleQtary. 


Ons ervartion, 3 

This compoſition is called elclarium aftringens 
in the Pharmacopeia of St. Bartholemew's Hoſpital; 
and ſeems calculated principally to the checking 
diarrhœas: in which intention all the ingredients 
correſpond, except the ſugar. It is, therefore, not 
ſo properly named aromatic, as the 3 
which contains no ingredients, exeept the ſugar, 
but what have the proper qualities of aromatics; 
The. doſe of this eleCtaty is one dram, to be taken 
thrice every day. | 


ELecTakiuM ARTHRfTICUM. 
Eleclary for the gout. 
Take of the beſt honey, three ounces; and of ſpi- 
tit of turpentine, two ounces, Mix them, that they- 
may form an electary. 3 25 ork 


OBSERVATION, 

This electary, by its name, is deſigned as an al- 
terative againſt the gout : but does not, I am afraid, 
often prevail greatly. It is, likewiſe, given ſome⸗ 
times in nephritic caſes : and with much greater 


effect. 
* The 
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The preſcribed doſe is one dram, twice every 
day. ; 

ELeECTARIUM  ASTRINGENS, Bolus aftringens, 

| DICTUM, N. S. B. 
Aftringent electary. 

Take of the conſerve of red + roſes, twelve oun- 
ces; of prepared terra Japonica, three ounces 3 
of common alum, and of the acid elixir of vitriol, 
(according to the London Pharmac opeia,) each one 
ounce ; and of the ſyrup of red poppies, as much 
as may be ſufficient for the conſiſtence. Mix them, 
that they may form an eleCtary. 


| ' OB $ervartioN. | 

This ' compoſition is conſiderably aſtringent, and 
ſtyptic; and proper, not only for checking diarrhœas, 
that depend rather on the laxity of the inteſtines, 
and colliquation of the fluids, than on irritating 
and acrimomous humours; but alfo the too profuſe, 
and too long continued flowing of the catamenia, 


\ 


and other hemorrhages. The elixir of vitriol is, 


nevertheleſs, in ſome meaſure, an exceptionable in- 
gredient ; as ſubſtances fo acrid and cauſtic, ſhould 
not be given without dilution : violent gripings, 
and other diſagreeable ſymptoms, being ſometimes 
the reſult of the uſe of them, when otherwiſe 
adminiſtered. - | 


The preſcribed doſe of this electary is one dram, to 


be taken thrice every day. 


ELSCTARIUM ASTRINGENS, N. S. B. 
Binding electary. 
See Ekilarium aromaticum. 
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EL8gcTARIUM ER CAS1A, L. 

The cafia eleftary. ; bY. 
Take of the folutive ſyrup of roſes, and of the 
pulp of caſia freſh extracted, each half a pound; 
of manna, two ounces z and of the pulp of tama- 
rinds, one ounce. Rub the manna in a mortar 
and then, having diſſolved it with a gentle heat 
in the ſyrup, add the pulp; and, by continuing 
the heat, reduce the whole to the proper con- 
ſiſtence. 


* 


' | OBSERVATION; | E367, 

This is ſometimes uſed ſimply ; where gentle ca- 

thartics are wanted: but more frequently made a part 
of other compoſitions in that intention. 

The doſe may be about an ounce; to be taken as 


often as thete may be occaſion; F 


ELECT ARIUM CINNABARIS; N. S. B. 4 

The cinnabar electary. TW 

Take of factitious cinnabar, of gum guaiacum, 

and of rob of elder, each equal parts; and of 

the ſimple ſyrup, as much as may be ſufficient, Mix 
them, that they may form an eleCtary. . . 


| On SERVATION. 

This eleQtary is alterative ; and, in habits where 
the cinnabar is efficacious, will relieve in confirm 
ed rheumatiſms : but it is, in general, more certain. 
as was obſerved before, to join the ſaline prepa- 
rations of mercury with the guaiacum, inſtead o 


it. | 
The preſcribed doſe, is a quantity equal in bulk 
to a nutmeg, to bo taken twice every day. | 


> = | ELxc» 
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ELECTAR1UM corvi, Bolus Copaivi, picTUm, 
N. S. T. 

| . The balſam of Capivi electary. 

Take of lenitive electary, and balſam of Capivi, 

each one ounce; and of powdered rhubarb, three 

drams. Mix them, that they may form an electary. 


OBSERVATION. 

This electary is frequently given in gonorrhceas, 
after the virulence is deſtroyed by the uſe of mer- 
curials. But ſuch medicaments, containing this, 
or turpentine, and other vegetable balſams, are, in 
general, better omitted in thoſe caſes : as they tend, 
by the irritating nature of the balſams, to protract 
the diſcharge ; and, ſometimes, occaſton- purulent 
gleets, that are obſtinate. 

The preſcribed doſe is one dram, to be taken twice 
every day. 3 


ELECTAR1UMeORTICIs PERUVIANA, Bolus febrilis, 
pic run, N. S. 7. 
* Febrifuge electary. 
Take of the Peruvian bark powdered, two oun- 
ces; and of the ſimple ſyrup, ſix ounces. Mix 
them that they may form an electary. 


OBSERVATION. 

This form may be uſed, where the bark is 
thought proper to be given in mortifications : or as 
an alterative, in the caſe of ulcers obſtinately foul 
and unkindly. | | . 

The doſe may be a dram; to be taken every 
day, when intended as an alterative. But it- may 
be repeated more frequently, even every two hours ; 
or increaſed greatly in quantity ; when given in the 
caſe of mortifications. | 
— * N ELec- 
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 ELECTARIUM AD GONORR HOEAM, Bolus ad gonor- 
rhœam, oicruu, M. S. T. | | 

Take of powdered jalap, three ounces ; of pow- 

dered liquorice, and ſcammony, each one ounce ; and 

of turpentine, ten ounces, Mix them, that * my 

form an electary. | | 


OB8SERVATION. 

This is much of the ſame nature, and ſubſer- 
vient to the ſame intention, as the eleffarium ( 
parui, above given: from which it differs in lit- 
tle elſe, but the being a much cheaper _ 
ſition. 

The 8 doſe is one dram every morn- 
ing. 

ELECTARIUM HAMORRHOI DALE, N. 8 => 


Eleftary for the piles. 
Take of lenitive eleQtary, and waſhed 8 of 
Tulphur, each equal parts; and of the ſimple ſyrup, 
as much as may be ſufficient, Mix them, that they 


may form an eleQary. 


Ops ERVATION. 
This is the ſame with the bolus Se a of 
St. Thomas's Hoſpital, before'deſcribed. 
The preſcribed doſe is one dram, to be taken twin 


every day. 


Coxr Rio JArONH CA, E. 
Electary of terra Japonica. 

Take of the terra Japonica, three ounces ; of tor- 
mentil root, of nutmegs, and of olibanum, each two 
ounces : of opium diſſolved in a ſufficient quantity 
of _ one dram and a half; and of ſyrup of 

X 3 roſes, 
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roſes, inſpiſſated by evaporation to the conſiſtence 
of honey, thrice the weight of all the powders. Mix 
them that they may form an electary. 


OBSERVATION. 

This is interided to ſupply the place of the di- 
aſcordium : and is, therefore, principally calculated 
to check thoſe diarrhœas, that depend on a laxity 
of the veſſels, or too great irritability of the glands 
of the inteſtines, to which it is well adapted: as 
alſo to relieve againſt too profuſe, or long-continued 
flowings of the catamenia. 

The doſe may be, from one dram to three 
and a half : which contains about one grain of 


opium. 


ELECTAR1UM LENITIVUM, I. 
The lenitive eleclary. 


Take of dried figs, one pound; of the leaves 
of ſena, eight ounces ; of the pulp of tamarinds, of 
caſia, and of French prunes, each half a pound; 
of coriander-ſeeds, four ounces ; of liquorice, three 
ounces ; and of double-refined ſugar, two pounds 
and a half Powder the ſena with the coriander- 
ſeed; and ſeparate, by ſifting ten ounces of the 
fineſt part of the powder. Boil the remainder with 
the figs, and liquorice, in two quarts of water, 
till half be waſted. Then train, and preſs out 
the fluid ; and evaporate it afterwards to the weight 
of one pound and a half, or ſomewhat leſs. Add 
then the ſugar to it, that a ſyrup may be formed: 
and mix this ſyrup gradually with the pulps; 
, firring | in at * the ſifted powder, | 


es 
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; OBSERVATION. | 
This electary is gently cathartic ; and moſt 
commonly given where there is occaſion for 
frequently repeated medicaments in that inten- 
tion. 
The doſe may be a quantity equal to a nutmeg: 
to be taken every day, where it is only required to 
keep the body open: and if it be intended to act more 
powerfully, an ounce may be taken: hut it is uſual, in 
orb caſes, to conjoin ſome more active  cathartic 
With it. 


ELECTAR1UM LENITIVUM, E. 
The lenitive electary. 

Take of the leaves of ſena, four ounces; of 
liquorice, two ounces ; of coriander-ſeeds, one ounce; 
and of boiling water, four pints. Infuſe the other 
ingredients in the water, for one night, in a cloſe 
veſſel; and to the fluid, then ſtrained off, add fix 
pounds of ſugar. Boil the mixture to the conſiſt- 
ence of a thick ſyrup; and then put to it, of 
the pulp of French prunes, one pound; and of 
that of caſia fiſtularis, and tamarinds, each half 3 
pound. Mix them, that they may form ap ejec- 


tary. 


OBSERVATION. 
This is much the fame with the preceding; but 


fimpler, and more elegant. 


ELECTARIUM NEPHRITICUM, N, & FT. 
Nephritic electary. 

Take of lenitive electary, twelve ounces ; of Stra(- 

| burg 


err 
burg turpentine, four ounces; and of chryſtals of 


tartar, one ounce. Mix them, that they may form 
an electary. 


OB8s ERVATION. 


This electary js a palliative remedy in bad caſes 
of the ſtone, in the bladder, or kidneys, by pro- 
moting the diſcharge of urine, and keeping the 
inteſtines free from too great a load. It will alfo 
cauſe gravel and ſmall ſtones to paſs: but does not 
promote the abſolute cure ſo effectually as the uſe of 
lope, or alkaline falts. | 


The preſcribed doſe is one dram, to be taken twice 
every day. | 


ELECTARIUM PURGANS, N. S. C. 
Purging electary. 
Take of powdered jalap, one pound; of ginger, 
one ounce; and of the ſyrup of buckthorn, as 


much as may be ſufficient. Mix them, that they 
may form an electary. 


OBSERVATION, 
This is a very cheap, kindly, and effectual ca- 
thartic, for all common occaſions. 
The doſe may be half a dram. 


ELECTARIUM E SCA MMONI1O. 
| Eleclary of ſcammony. 
Take of ſcammony, an ounce and a half; of 
cloves, and of ginger, each fix drams; of the eſ- 
ſential oil of caraway-ſeeds, half a dram ; and of 
honey, half a pound. Powder the ſcammony ſepa- 
rately ; and mix the aromatics, previouſly pounded 
together, with the honey. Then add the fram- 
mony; and afterwards the oil of r. 

* 
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OBSERVATION. 
This compoſition is proper, where ſtrong draſtic , 


purges are required. 
The mean doſe is about one dram and a half. 


ELECTARIUM E SCORDIO, 

The ſcordium electary. 
Take of the ſpecies of ſcordium, with opium, 
any quantity ; and of diacodium, thrice the weight 
of the ſpecies, boiled to the conſiſtence of honey. 
Mix them together, that they form an electary. 


OBSERVATION, 

This is anodyne, and cordial, and as ſuch may be 
proper in all caſes, where thoſe intentions concur: 
but it is moſtly uſed for checking diarrhceas. 

The doſe may be, from one dram to two, or two 
and a half: which, including the diacodium, is, 
conſidered as a narcotic, equivalent to about one 
grain of opium, | 


—_— 


CHAP. II. 
Of the fluid forms of medicaments for external uſe, - 


n. — 


8 "> 


+» af 8 
Of draughts. 


— — — — 


HavsTus EMETICUs, Mixtura . DICTUs, 
N. S. T. 
Emetic draught. 
AKE of ipecacuana root, one. ſcruple ; of 
oxymel of ſquills, fix drams ; of ſpring-water, 
one - 


34 + -  ,- PRACTICE or 


one ounce ; and of proof ſpirit of wine, two drams. 
Mix them, that they may form a draught. 


1 OBSERVATION. 

This is a proper emetic, on common' occaſions, 
for unloading the ſtomach : but where vomits are 
uſed with a view to revulſion in topical caſes, as in 
that of the hernia veneris, a more powerful and laſting 
effect is wanted: and it is, therefore, proper to join 
more active medicaments with the ipecacuana. 
Three grains of turpeth mineral, or four of the tar- 
tar emetic, may be, therefore, then ſubſtituted in the 
place of the oxymel of ſquills, 


Havsruvs HyDRoOPICUs, IV. S. T. 
The hydropic draught. 
Take of ſimple cinnamon water, fix drams ; of 
oxymel of ſquills, one dram and a half; of com- 


pound fpirit of lavender, half a dram ; and of ſalt 
of tartar, ten grains. Mix them, that they may form 


a draught, 


; OBSERVATION. 

There are two inaccuracies in this compoſition. 
The one, the conjoining a compound ingredient, 
containing vinegar, with the falt of tartar ; as they 
will mutually change the nature of each other; but 
as the medicinal action does not depend at all on 
the vinegar, nor ſo much on the ſalt of tartar, as 
the ſquills, this is not greatly material. The other 
is, that the proportion of aqueous fluid, not amount- 
ing in the whole to an ounce, is too little, to dilute 
the ten grains of ſalt of tartar; which will conſe- 
quently, render the mixture acrid ; and occaſion a 
griping in ſome, and vomiting in others. But this 1s 
caſily remedied, by inlarging, in a triple, or qua- 


druple proportion, the quantity of the ſimple cinna. 
mon 
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mon water, which can be attended with no incon- 
venience. This draught is diuretic, from the 
ſquills, which promote alfo, in ſome degree, all the 
other glandular ſecretions ; and alterative, from the 
ſalt of tartar : and may be, therefore, ſerviceable 
in anaſarcous, and cdematous ſwellings, and 
ulcerations. a | = 

[t is preſcribed to be given every morning. 


HavsrTvs HYPNOTICUs, N. S. 7. 
Narcotic Draught. 

Take of ſpring watex, one ounce and a half; of 
the alexiterial ſpirit, and of ſyrup e meconio, each 
two drams ; and of the Thebaic tincture, or lauda- 
num of the London Pharmacopeia, fifteen drops, 
Mix them, that they may form a draught. -+- 


QBSERVATION. - 

This form is expedient, where opiates are necellary. 
The proportion of laudanum may be increaſed, or 
liminiſhed, according to the occaſion: but, allow- 
ing for the ſyrup e meconio, this draught is equal; 
with, reſpect to its action, to about a gran of opium. 


TAE. 


HavsTVS PARECORICUS, | N. S. T. 
| Anodyne draught. 

Take of ſyrup e meconio, half an ounce; of 
ſpring-water, one ounce ; and of the alexiterial ſpi- 
rit, (of the London Pharmacopeia) two drams. Mix 
them, that they may form a draught. 


W OBSERVATION. 2 

is draught is proper, where gentler narcotics 
are required ; and where, as is frequently the caſe, 
the patient, from a particular idioſyncraſy, cannot 
bear the adminiſtration of opium. . 


HavusTvs 
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HavsTus PURGaNns, N. S. T. 
Purging draught. ; 
Take of the common infuſion of ſena, three 
ounces.; of. the ſyrup, of buckthorn, one ounce , 
and of the ſpirituous water of caraway-ſeeds, 
half an ounce. Mix them, that they form a 
draught. | 


: OnSERVATION. 
This 1s a very good cathartic on common occa- 
fions, where moderate draftic purges are thought 
neceſſary. | 


HavsTus soLUTIvus, M. S. 7. 
Solutive draught. 
Take of the common infuſion of ſena, three 
ounces ; of /a mirabile Glauberi, three drams ; of 
tincture of ſena, and of ſolutive ſyrup of roſes, each 
two drams. Diſſolve the ſalt in the infuſion ; and 
then mix the reſt with them, that they may farm a 


draught. 


OBSERVATI1 ON, 

This varies from the preceding, in nothing material, 
unleſs the ſubſtituting the ſal mirabile for the ſyrup 
of buckthorn. But that change ſeems to have two 
advantages. Firſt, that it renders the mixture more 
beneficial, in many caſes, from the deobſtruent 
action of the ſalt: and, ſecondly, that it avoids, in 
a great degree, the nauſeous, and diſguſtful taſte, 
which ariſes from the joining ſyrups with ſome kinds 
of bitter ſubſtances. For this latter reaſon, it would 
be well to omit the ſyrup of roſes in this compoſition ; 
as it adds little to the cathartic effect. | 

| HavsTus 
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HavsTus SALINA SOLUTIVUS, 
Solutrue ſaline draught. 

Take of /al mirabile Glauberi, one ounce ; and of 
ſimple cinnamon- water, eight ounces. Diſſolve the ſal 
tnirabile in the cinnamon water, that they may form 
draught. 

Inſtead of the ſal mirabile, half an ounce of the 
ſal polychreſt, or of the Selle de ſeignette, may be 
ſubſtituted. 


Osst RN VAT 1ON, 5 

The uſe of neutral ſalts, where gentle cathartics 
are wanted, is found to be attended with great be- 
nefit ; as they not only work more kindly, and with 
greater certainty, than any other weak purges : but 
have, likewiſe, a very ſtrong deobſtruent and altera- 
tive power, that in moſt caſes operates to the final 
intention of cure, equally with the evacuation. This 
ſimple form of adminiſtering neutral falts, is to be 
preferred to any other: ſince additions of ſyrups 
are apt to make the compoſition nauſeous ; and occa- 
ſion its being thrown up: and the admixture of ſpi- 
rituous diſtilled waters, inclines the ſalts, in cold 
weather, to ſhoot ;- if the draught be mixed for any 
length of time before it be taken. 

It is - uſual to give only two drams of the ſal poly- 
chreſt : but that quantity is not equal to an ounce 
of Glauber's ſalt ; and it may be taken without any 

inconvenience. c 1 


Porio ALBA, N. S. 7. 
See Miſtura alba. 

Po r 10 carivi, N S. B. 
See Miftura balſamica. 


SECT. 


PRACTICE OP 


SECT. Il. 
Of juleps. 


"Y _—_—_—— 


— win | wo 
JuLEPUM AMMONIACUM, N. S. B. 
See Miſtura Ammoniaco. 


JuLEPUM COMMUNE, N. S. B. 
Common julep. 
AKE of alexiterial fimple-water, eight ounces ; 
of the alexiterial ſpirituous- water, two ounces , 


and of the ſimple ſyrup, half an ounce. \_ 


OBSERVATION, 
This julep is cordial; and, when given alone, 
can only operate in that intention : but it is frequent- 
made the vehicle of other medicaments. 
The doſe may be from two, to four ſpoonfuls, as 
often as there my be occaſion. 


 JuLePpuM E CRETA, L. 
See Miſtura cretacea. 


JuLzPUM MENTHA, N. S. T. 
Mint julep. 

Take of the ſimple mint- water, ſix ounces; of 
the ſpirituous mint- water, one ounce ; and of white 
Lugar, one . Mix them, that er may form a 
julep. 


Os s EHRVATI Ox. 
This julep is cordial, in ſome degree, and alſo 
corroborative ; but is rarely given ſimply; being 
made 
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made, more uſually, the vehicle of other medica- - 
ments. a 


The doſe may be fen three ſpoonfuls, to fix, . 


"4 


JuLzPUM VOLATILE, 

| Volatile julep. 
Take of the alexiterial fimple-water, ten ounces ; 
of the alexiterial ſpirituous- water, two ounces ; of 
ſugar, three drams ; and of volatile ſalt of hartſhorn, 
one dram and a half. Mix them, that they may form 


a julep. 


OB$?tRVATION. 

This julep is cordial, antiſpaſmodic, and, in ſome 
meaſure, diaphoretic. But if an equivalent propor- 
tion of the volatile aromatic ſpirit, or the volatile falt 
of ſal Ammoniac, were ſubſtituted for the ſalt of 


hartſhorn, the compoſition would be more palatable: 
and equally ſuitable to the intention. 


The preſcribed doſe is four "On; thrice every 
day. | 


8 


SECT. Ill. 
Of infufions. 


" 4. 4.4. 1 at Mb. . 


* 


Ixrusun ALTERANS, Aqua liberans, bicruu, 
N. S. T. 
5 Alteralive infuſion. 

AKE of the raſpings of ſaſſafras- wood, with 
the bark, four ounces; of the raſpings of 
lignum vitz, with the bark, one ounce ; of li- 
quorice, two ounces ; of coriander feeds, one ounce z 
and of ſimple lime-water, one gallon. Let them 


infuſe for ſome time ; and then from off the _ 
B- 


R PRACTICE OF 


OBSERVATION. TM 4 
This: infuſion z which is an alterative diet-drink, 
is adminiſtered tn ſcorbutic, ſcrophulous, rheumatic, 
and other chronic diſorders, depending on glandu- 
lar obſtructions, and the undue craſis of the blood, 
But the decoction of ſarſaparilla, uſed with lixiviate 
ſalts, will, in the ſame caſes, be found much more ef- 
fectual. | 
The preſcribed doſe of this infuſion is ſix ounces, 
to be taken twice every day. 


INFUSUM ALTERANS, Aqua calcis minus compoſita- 
DicTum, IL. 

Take of liquorice, one ounce ; of ſaſſafras bark, 
half an ounce ; and of ſimple lime-water, three quarts. 
Infuſe three days without heat; and then ſtrain off 
the fluid. 

OBSERVATION. 

This infuſion is in the ſame intention as the pre- 

ceding z but leſs effectual in rheumatic cafes, where 


cold and viſcid humours abound. - It may be taken 
in the ſame quantity. | 


InrusIo ALTERANS, Aqua calcis magis compoſita, 
barns. A. 


Take of the raſpings of lignum vitæ, half a 
pound; of liquorice, one ounce ; of ſaſſafras bark, 
half an ounce; of coriander-ſeeds, three drams 
and of ſimple lime-water, three quarts. Infuſe 
two days without heat; and then ſtrain off the 
fluid. ſ 


4 j 
. 


On- 
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OBSERVATION. , 

This differs from the aqua liberaus in the pro- 
| portions of the lignum vitæ, and ſaſſafras : the firſt 
exceeding greatly in this; and the latter in the 
other: which variation renders them ſomewhat dif- 
ferent in their effects; and, conſequently, proper 
in different cafes. In ſcorbutie and eruptive diſor- 
ders, the other is moſt ſuitable : but this ſeems 
more adapted to rheumatiſme, and the baſtard gout ; 
in which the warming, invigorative action of the 
lignum vitæ, is frequently found very ſerviceable ; as 
it propels the viſcid and concreted humours, that col- 
lects in the joints, on the coats of the tendons, 
and the faſcia of the muſcles, occaſioning pain, an 

ſtiffneſs, or lameneſs of the parts: The compoſition 


may, therefore, be properly conſidered as diſeutient, 
as well as alterative. 


This infuſion may be taken from four to ſix oun- 
ces, where it is not found to heat the patient too 
much: | | 


Ixrusuu AMARUM; E. 


Bitter infuſion. 

Take of gentian root, two drams ; of the tops 
of the leſſer centory, half an ounce ; and of boil 
ing ſpring-water, one pint. Infuſe them four hours; 
and to the fluid ſtrained off, add of the aroma» 
tic-water, ot ſpirituous einnamon- water, one ounce; 


6.5 OsSsERRVAT ION. 9 
This compoſition is corroborative and cor- 
dial: but it is leſs palatable, than the mfuſurn 
amarum ſimplex of the London Pharmacopeia ; which 
is correſpondent with it in the medicinal ihten- 
tions, | | | 


h Y | The 
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The doſe may be four or five ounces, to be taken 
twice every day. 


Ixrusuu AMARUM SIMPLEX, I. 
The ſimple bitter infufion. 

Take of gentian root, and of the yellow rind of 
freſh lemon-peel, carefully ſeparated from the in- 
ner white part, each half an ounce ; of the yel- 
low rind of Seville orange-peel, carefully ſeparated 
from the mner white part, and dried, one dram 
and a half; and of boiling water, three quarters 
of a pint. After infuſing them an hour or two, 
ftrain off the fluid, either through paper, or a cloth, 
without any preſſure. 


OBSERVATION. 
This is corroborative as the preceding : but more 
palatable. | | 
The doſe may be two or three ounces, twice every 


day. 


InrFusUM AMARUM SIMPLEX, VN. S. T. 
The fimple bitter infuſion. 

Take of gentian root, half an ounce ; of the 
rind of Seville orange-peel, two drams; and of 
zedoary, one dram. Pour on them, as much boil- 
ing water as may admit of ſtraining off twelve oun- 
ces, after the due infuſion: and to the ſtrained 
fluid, add of orange-peel water, fix drams. 


OBSERVATION. | 
This is in the ſame intention as the foregoing : but 
not ſo palatable as that of the London Pharma- 
copeia. | 54 : 
The preſcribed doſe is four ounces, to be taktn 
twice every day. 
| * Inru- 


* 
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INFuSUM AMARUM PURGANs, I. 
T he bitter purging infuſion. 
Take of the leaves of ſena, and of the yellow 
rind of freſh lemon- peel, each three drains ; of the 
yellow rind of orange-peel dried, and of the leſſer 
cardamomi-ſeeds huſked, each half a drain ; and of 
boiling water, five ounces, "IM 


OBSERVATION; | 

This infuſion is cathartic from the ſena: and pro- 
per whete moderate draſtic purges are wanted ; and 
where the inteſtines are weak and relaxed; But 
the principal uſe of the lemo orange-peel is, 
to correct the nauſeous taſte of the ſetia. 
As this, and ſome of the following compoſitions, 
are each deſigned for only one doſe, they ought rather 
to be claſſed with the draughts, than infuhons : but 
as it may be done without great impropriety, I have 
continued them under the denomination given to 
them in the reſpective Pharmacopeias, whence they are 
taken. wel 


InFUuUSUM AMARUM PURGANS, N. . 7. 
The bitter purging infuſion. 

Take of the leaves of ſena, three | drams ; of 
gentian root, the yellow rind of Seville oranges 
peel, and caraway feeds, each half a dram; and of 
boiling water, four ounces. To the fluid ſtrained 
off, after a due infuſion, add of caraway-ſeed water, 
half an ounce. 


OBSERVATION; | 
This is inferior to the preceding, when freſh le- 
mon-peel can be had : as it is much more nauſe- 
ous, and lefs effectual. with reſpe& to the inten- 
2 tion, 
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tion, to which the bitters are deſigned to be ſub- 
ſervient. 


INrUSUM AMARUM CUM SENA, E. 
Bitter infiſion with ſena. 
Take of gentian root, and ſweet-fennel ſeeds, 
each half a dram; of the leaves of ſena, one dram 


and of boiling water, four ounces. Infuſe, and ſtrain 
off the fluid. | | 


" OBSERVATION. 

| The quantity of ſena muſt be increaſed to three 
drams, to anſwer the nd of a common briſk purge, 
and then this will & the ſame with. the preceding; 
except, that it be yet more nauſeous from the 
ſweet-fennel ſeed: 


Ixruso u HYDRoPICUM, N. S. 7. 
Infiſion againſt the droꝑſy. i 
Take of the ſimple bitter infuſion, and of the 


infuſion againſt the palſy, (below deſcribed) each two 
pounds; and mix them. 


OBSERVATION. | 

This is corroborative, cordial, and antiſpaſmodic : 

and proper for reſtoring the tone of the ſolids ; 

and increaſing the vis vitæ in relaxed and lan- 

guid habits : and may be, therefore, properly 

uſed in thoſe topical caſes, that depend on this 
ſtate, or are attended with it. 


InFUSUM PARALYTICUM. 


Infuſion againſt the pally. 
Take of horſe-radiſh root, and of muſtard ſeeds, 
each one ounce ; of canella alba, three drams ; and 


of 
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of boiling ſpring-water, one pint and a half. After 
due infuſion, add to the trained. fluid, two oun- 
ces of caraway ſeed-water. 


Os NVATION. 
This infuſion is antiſpaſmodie, and corroborative, 
from the warming and ſtimulating nature of the in- 


gredients; and proper in paralytie, and other nervous 
diſorders. 


The preſcribed doſe- is four ounces, twice every 
day. 


InevsUM RHABARBARI, E. 
Infuſion of rhubarb. 

Take of rhubarb fliced, one ounce ; of cochi- 
neel one ſcruple ; and of boiling ſpring- water, one 
pint. Infuſe them one night: and then to the 
ſtrained fluid, add ane ounce of ſpirituous cinna- 
mon water. 


OBsEZ RVvaATION. 


The cochineel being only conducive to the de- 
gance of the form, by improving the colour, may 
be equally well omitted. 

This infuſion may be uſed, where rhubarb is 
thought a proper cathartic. 

The doſe may be two ounces, 


Ixrusuu ROSARUM, Tinctura roſarum, oi rum, L. 
Infuſion of roſes, called tincture of roſes. 

Take of red roſe-buds, of which the white heels 
are cut off, half an ounce : of the ſtrong ſpirit of 
vitriol, called or? of vitriol, one ſcruple; of boiling 
water, two pints and a half; .and of double-refined 
ſugar, one vunce and a half. Firſt, mix the ſpi- 
rit of vitriol, with the water, in a veſſel of glaſs, 
Y 3 or 
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or earth glazed. Then infuſe the roſes ; _ af 
terwards, ſtrain off the fluid, when cold, and add 
the ſugar to it. 


os VAT ION. 

This tincture is deemed aſtringent, from the qua- 
lities of the roſes; but is, in reality, more ſo from 
the vitriolic acid, notwithſtanding the proportion 
which enters into it is ſmall. It is, therefore, uſed 
as an internal ſtyptic, in floodings of the catame- 
nia, and other caſes of hæmorrhage; and alſo as g 
febrifuge and refrigerant, in caſes of fever and inflam- 
mation. 

The doſe frequently given is three ounces, thrice 
Q and 


Infuſion of reſes, called tincture of roſes. 


Take of dried red roſes, one ounce ; of ſpirit 
of vitriol, called ol of vitroil, one dram; of boil- 
ing ſpring-water, four pints. Infuſe four hours : 
and to the fluid, ſtrained off, add two gunces of 
white ſugar. 


Os xrvaTION. 
This is the ſame with the preceding ; except with 


reſpect to the proportion of the ingredients, which 
makes no conſiderable difference in the medicinal 


efficacy. 


 InpusUM SENA cCoMMUNE, L. 


Common infufion of ſena. 
Take of the leaves of ſena, one ounce and a 
| half, of the chryſtals of tartar, three drams; of 
the leſſer cardamom-ſeeds, huſked, two drams ; 
and of water, one pint, Having diſſolved the chry- 
ſtals, 


* 
. 
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ſtals of tartar, in the water, by boiling, pour the 
ſolution, while it is yet of the full degree of heat, 
on the ſena, and other ingredients ; and when it 
is cold, ſtrain off the fluid. 


Oz $ERVATION. 


This is a very good purge, where none but the 
cathartic intention 1s in queſtion, In the Pharma- 
copeia of St. Thomas's Hoſpital, caraway-ſeeds are 
ſubſtituted for the cardamoms, which ſaves ex- 


Pence. 
The doſe may be four ounces. 


INFUSUM SENA UNCIZA QUATUOR, E. 
The four ounce infufion of ſena. 

Take of the leaves of ſena, three drams; of 
ginger, one ſcruple; and of boiling water, four 
ounces. Infuſe them four hours; and then ftrain 
off the fluid. 


OBSERVATION, 

This is much the fame with the preceding; 
but ſomewhat more palatable : as the chryſtals of 
tartar, though ſaid to be added to correct the diſ- 

reeable flavour, render it, on the contrary, more 
diſguſtful to moſt palates. 

This is intended for one doſe. 
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SECT. IV. 
Of decottions. 


Sh 4. 


— DtcocTuM ALBUM, 
The white decoftion. 


14 AK E of prepared calcined hartſhorn, two 
1 ounces ; of gum Arabic two drams ; and of 
water, three pints. Reduce the fluid to two pints, 
by boiling, and ſtrain off the decoction. 


| OnstRvaTiOnN, | 
The decoclum album of the Edinburg Pharmacopeta, 


agrees with this; except that the quantity of the 
calcined hartſhorn is only one ounce ; and that a 
dram of bruiſed cinnamon is directed to be added, 
near the end of the boiling; and two drams of 
refined ſugar to the ſtrained fluid. The cinnamon 
is very proper, with reſpect to the intention: but 
the ſugar, which is aceſcent, and ſolutive, repug- 
nant to it. In the decoclum album of St. Thomas 's 
Hoſpital, which is nearly the ſame with this, two 
ounces of proof ſpirit are added. | 

This decoction is given to check looſeneſſes, by 
the alkaline abſorbent quality of the calcined hatts- 
horn : which prevents the aceſcence, and corrects 
the acrimony of the humours in the inteſtines ; 
and may, therefore, be of uſe in ſome topical 
caſes, where inconveniencies are to be apprehended, 
from an attendant diarrhoea. © | 
The doſe may bea quarter of a pint, or more, 


fo be taken three of four times a day. 


DE- 
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| DzcocrUM ALBUM COMPOSITUM, E. 
The compound white decottion. 

Take of the greater comfrey, and tormentil, each 
half an ounce , and of ſpring - water, three pints. 
Reduce the fluid to two pints, by boiling, and add, 
near the end of the coction, one dram of cinnamon 
bruiſed ; and to the fluid, after it is ſtrained off, of 
calcined hartſhorn, of white chalk, and of refined 
ſugar, each half an ounce, 


On $sERvaATION. 
This is intended for the farne purpoſes as the prece- | 
ding ; but it is more powerful : the whole quantity of 
chal and hartſhorn ing retained in the fluid. 
The doſe may be two or three ounces, three times 
a day. 


DzcocTuM AL THA, N. S. B. 
| ' Decoftion of marfb-mallows, 

Take of the root of marſh- mallows, two ounces; 
and boil it in a ſufficient quantity of water to ſtrain 
off two pints. To the ſtrained decoction, add two 
ounces of ſyrup of marſh-mallows. 


OssRRVATIOx. 
This decoQion is emollient: and, on acobuht of 


its muellaginous nature, is given in nephritie cafes, or 


— diſorders, where the urin ſſages are liable 
to he inflamed of injured. . 


The preſctibed doſe is half a hint, to be taken 
thrice every day. 


* 


De- 
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Decocrum ASTRINGENs, N. S. T. 
Binding decoction. 

Take of calcined hartſhorn, ſix ounces ; of gum 
Arabic, one ounce ; of tormentil, four ounces ; and 
of / pomegranate bark, two ounces. - Boil them in a 
ſufficient quantity of water to admit of ſtraining off 
a gallon of the decoction. 


| On$ERVATION, | | 
This is of the ſame nature with the compound 
white decoction of the Edinburg Pharmacopeia ; and 
very efficacious in that intention, adding the aſtrin- 
gent action of the pomegranate bark, and tormentil, 
to the abſorbent quality of the hartſhorn. 
The preſcribed doſe is four ounces, thrice every 


day. 


DecocTUuM COMMUNE PRO GLYSTERE, Z. 
The common decottion for glyſters. 

Take of mallow leaves dried, one ounce ; of ca- 
momile leaves dried, and of ſweet-fennel ſeeds, each 
half an ounce ; and of water, one pint. After 
boiling, ſtrain off the decoction. 


: OBsEeRvarTiIoON, 

The common decoction of the Edinburg Pharma- 
copeia, is much the ſame ; except that elder flowers 
are ſubſtituted for the mallow leaves. This decoc- 
tion is intended for glyſters, in common caſes ; and 
may be uſed for ſuch as are neceſſary to be given, on 
account of topical diſeaſes, where the emptying the 
inteſtines of part of their load, is neceſſary. A com- 
poſition of ten ounces pf boiled milk, with two ounces 
"of oil of olives, and of coarſe ſugar, will, however, 
equally well anſwer the end; and the ingredi- 

| ents 
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ents are more ealily procured, and require leſs 
pepa ration. 


DgcocTuM corTicis PerUviank, N. S. . 
| &"$ 8". 
- Decoftion of the bark. 
Take of the Peruvian bark; eight ounces. Boil 
it in a ſufficient quantity of water, to ſtrain off one 
gallon of the decoction. 


Ons82Rvanion, 

This is a commodious fornk of adminiſtering the 
bark, when it is given in the corroborative and al- 
terative intentions. It is frequently given with the -- 
dition of the volatile tincture of the bark, in the 
portion of one dram to two ounces and a half o the 
decoction. 

The preſcribed doſe of the ſimple decoction is 
three ounces : or of the compound, two ounces and 
five drams, to be taken thrice every day. 


DecocTuM DIETETICUM, N. S. T. 
Alteratrue decoction. 

Take raſpings of ſaſſafras-wood, and of the lignum 
vitæ, with the bark, each three ounces ; of liquo- 
rice root, two ounces ; and of coriander-ſeeds, half 
an ounce. Boil them with as much water as will be 
ſufficient to admit of ſtraining off one gallon of the 
decoction. | 


OBSERVATION. 1 
This is alterative : and is given in ſcrophulous, ſcor- 
butic, and other depraved habits. 
q The preſcribed doſe is half a pint, twice every 
ay. — 


D- 
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DecocTUM HoRDE1, Aqua hordeata, pictum, L. 
* Barley water. 

Take of pearl barley, two ounces ; and of water, 
four pints. Waſh the barley firſt with cold water; 
and then, putting to it about half a pint of water, 
boil it a ſhort time. Let this water, which will be 
coloured, be thrown away; and then mix the barley 


with the other quantity, above preſcribed, previouſly 
made of a boiling heat: and continue the coction, 


till half the fluid be conſumed. i dit 


OsstRxvATIO x. | 

This decoction is prepated as an emollient liquor, 
to be drunk where a fever, or other attendant cir- 
cumſtances, make the. uſe of wine or beer improper, 
at leaſt, in the quantity the thirſt of the patient may 
require. It is, alſo, uſed as a diluting liquor, in ne- 
phritic, and other diſorders of the urinary paſſages ; 
and made, . ſometimes, the baſis of emulſions; or 
the vehicle of more active medicarnents in other com- 
poſitions, particularly in gargles. f 

There is no general reaſon of limitation in the 
quantity that may be taken of this decoction; and 
it can only be regulated by the thirſt of the patient, 
of the occaſion on which it is adminiſtered. 


DEcocTUM L1GNORUM, E. 

_  Decoftion of the woods. 

Take of the chips of lignum-vite, three ounces ; 
of raiſins ſtoned, two ounces; and of ſpring- water, 
= phe gallon. Boil with a gentle heat, till half the 
Mater be conſumed ; and near the end of the boiling, 
i add 
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add of the chips of ſaſſafras, one ounce ; and of 


liquorice grated, half an ounce, Strain the decoc - 
tion ; and free it afterwards from the ſediment. 


OBSERVATION. 
This is much the fame with the preceding, as 
may be taken in the ſame quantity, and manner. 


DgcocTUM PECTORALE, L. 
Peftoral decoction. 

Take of common barley, of raiſins ſtoned, and 
of figs, each two ounces ;, of liquorice root, half an 
ounce ; and of water, half a gallon. Boil the wa- 
ter firſt with the barley ; then add therMins ; and 
afterwards, towards the end of the coction, the figs, 
and liquorice. Continue to boil them, till they will 
afford « one quart of ſtrained decoction, 


OpsE RVATION. 
This decoction is emollient; and, ſometimes, 
gently ſolutive : but it is not of great efficacy in itſelf ; 


and, therefore, more properly prepared as a vehicle 
for other more active medicaments. 


The doſe may be half a pint, twice every day. 


Drcoc run QUERCUS, N. S. B. 
Qak decoction. 


Take of oak bark, half a pound ; of pomegra - 


nate bark, four ounces ; of cows milk, and of 
river - water, each one gallon. Boil them till half the 
fluid beconſumed ; and then ſtrain off the decoction, 
and ſweeten it. 


Os SERVATION, 
This decoction is much better made in leſs 
titles ; as the milk, otherwiſe, neceſſarily turns 
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eſpecially if fweetened : and indeed the ſweetying, be- 
ing only to render it palatable, is better omitted. 
This decoction is corroborative ; and, conſequent- 
ly, alterative, in caſes where a depravity of the ha- 
bit, ariſes from relaxation. It is, alſo conſiderably 
aſtringent: and will; conſequently, check thoſe pro- 
fuſe diſcharges of the catamenia, or other eva- 
cuations, that depend on the languid ſtate of the 
veſſels. 

| Fang preſcribed doſe is two ounces, to be taken twice 
a day, 


DecocTUM SARSAPARILLA. 
Decoftion of ſarſaparilla. 
Take of the ſarſaparilla root, three ounces. Boil 
it in a gallon of water, till half be conſumed : and 
then ſtrain off the decoction. 


OssER VAT IWV. | 

This decoction is of late become a celebrated reme- 

dy, under the name of the Liſton diet-drink, for 
the cure of the venereal diſeaſe: for which it is ad- 
miniſtered, either alone, or with the addition of the 
ſolution or tincture of ſublimate. 

When taken alone, it ſometimes cures: but more 
frequently ſuppreſſes the ſymptoms, without radically 
deſtroying the virus, unleſs when adminiſtered after 
ſalivations, or the copious uſe of mercurials : in which 
caſes, it is found to avail greatly. 

When given with the ſolution or, tincture of ſubli- 

mate, it is more efficacious ; and frequently cures, 
even where bad ſymptoms attend: particularly in 
cutaneous poxes; which are obſtinate, with reſpect 
to other medicaments But this method is much 
ore precarious, than the warm advocates for it pre- 
Sd and even than the uſe of the mercurial uncti- 

SS J udiciouſly conducted. It is, nevertheleſs, a 

SS valuable medicine againſt thofe ſymptoms. oe 
"Ws the 
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the venereal diſeaſe, that have for their ſeat the 
ſkin, cartilages, and bones : removing even confirmed 
nodes ; and producing kindly exfoliation, where a 
caries is already formed: and it is of equal ſervice, 
where mercurials have been ſo copiouſly uſed, without 
removing the venereal ſymptoms ; that the. habit will 
no longer admit of their adminiſtration, In ſuch 
caſes, it is not only found efficacious in eradicating 
the venereal virus, as well as quelling the ſymptoms; 
but in relieving, likewiſe, againſt thoſe diſorders, 
which the uſe of the mercury itſelf has occaſioned ; 
and reſtoring the habit to a perfectly healthful 
ſtate. | 

This decoction is alſo a powerful alterative in ſome 
gouty, rheumatic, and ſcorbutic caſes ; particularly 
where the joints, and cartilaginous parts are affected 
with irregular pains and ſwellings. 

The doſe may be from half a pint to a pint, to be 
taken twice a day, according to the exigence of the 
caſe. 


DecocTumM UlM1, N. S. B. 
Elm decoclion. | 
Take of the interior coat of elm bark, four ounces 
Boll it in a ſufficient quantity of water, to admit of 
ſtraining off two pints of the decoction. 


OBSERVATION. 

This decoction is given, in an alterative intention, 
for the cure of ſcorbutic eruptions : and is affirmed 
even to avail againſt leproſies. It is alſo ſaid to be an 
efficacious gargle againſt apthæ, and other fimilar 
diſorders of the mouth and throat. | 

The preſcribed doſe, as an alterative, is half a pint, 
thrice every day. — 


_ 
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of tinflures. 
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TincTURA AMARA, IL. 
The bitter tincture. 


NAK E of gentian root, two ounces ; of the 
outer yellow rind of Seville orange-peel dried, 
one ounce ; of the leſs cardamom- ſeeds huſked, 
half an ounce ; and of proof fpirit, two pints. After 
infuſion, ſtrain off the tincture. 


OBSERVATION. 

This is corroborative and cordial, and agrees with 
the bitter infuſion in its qualities : but may be kept 
for any length of time, 

The doſe may be from one ſpoonful, to two, or 
more. 


TincTURa AMARA VIino$a, Vinum amarum, 
S034; £i 
Bitter vinous tinfure. 

Take of gentian- root, and of the yellow rind of 
freſh lemon-peel, each one ounce ; of long pepper, 
two drams ; and of white wine, two pints. Infuſe 

without heat; and then ſtrain off the fluid. | 


| OB$SERVATION, 
This is in the ſame intention as the preceding. 
The doſe may be from two, to four ſpoonfuls 


more. 
* * Tinc- 
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TincrusA ANTIMONIL vis, Vinum antimonii, 
Dice, . | 
Vinous antimonial tinflure, called antimonial wine. 
Take of the crocus of antimony, waſhed, one 
ounce; and of white wine, one pint and a half. In- 
fuſe without heat; and then train off the wine, (ar 
tinfture,) through paper. | 


OssERVAT ION. | 
This wine is ſtrongly emetic, if given in the doſe 
of one ounce ; but alterative, if given under two 1 
drams, in a diætetic manner, In the latter intention 
it has been recommended, as availing greatly againſt | 
ſcorbutic, and foul ulcers z and is, by ſome, ſaid to | 
be of equal ſervice in venereal ulcerations, when moſt 
exedent, and reſiſting to, or growing worſe under, 
a long mercurial courſe, the ſame kind of vinous 
tincture of antimony, is prepared with the regulus of 
antimony. - | | | | 


TincTruRa AROMATICA, L. 
Aromatic t iucture. 

Take of cinnamon, fix drams; of the leſſer cat- 
damom-ſeeds huſked, three drams; of long pep- 
per, and of ginger, each two drams; and of pr 
ſpirit, two pints. Infuſe without. heat; and ſtrain off 
the tincture. | 


OssERNYVAT TOR. 
This tincture is corroborative and cordial, | 
The doſe may be thirty drops, or more, to be take 
twice every day. 2 


Tiucruxa CANTHARIDUM,. L.& E. 


See 7infures for erternal applientis. a 2 
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| 5 OBSERVATION. | 
The tincture of cantharides, internally admini 
ſtered, is powerfully antiſpaſmodic ; and therefore, of 
great ſervice in paralytic, and other topical nervous caſes. 
The doſe may be from twenty drops, to ſixty, 
twice every day, as occaſion may require ; or the 
diſpoſition of the patient, with reſpect to the effect 
the cantharides may have on the urinary paſſages, 
may admit. For where violent ſtrangury, and, much 
more, bloody urine, are cauſed, the medicine muſt 
be diſcontinued, till theſe ſymptoms are removed; 
and then reſumed by leſſer doſes. 


TinNcTURA CASTOREL, | I. 
| | Tinfure of caſtor. 
Take of Ruſſia caſtor powdered, two ounces ; and 
of proof fpirit, two pints. Infuſe, for ten days, 
without heat; and then ſtrain off the tincture. 


' OBSERVATION. | 

The tincture of caſtor is directed, in the Edin- 
burg Pharmacopeta, to be prepared with rectified ſpi- 
rit of wine, in the proportion of one pint to an ounce 
and a half of the caftor, to be digeſted, for ten days, 
in a gentle heat: but the preparation of the London 
Pharmacopera will produce a more grateful, and not 
leſs efficacious, tincture. | 

This tincture of caſtor is cordial, antiſpaſmodic, 
and anodyne, when opiates ſometimes fail to have that 
effect: | 

The doſe may be thirty drops, to be taken thrice 
every day; or ſixty drops at going to reſt, on oc- 
caſions where that manner is more expedient. ' 


TinCTURA CHALYBEATA VINOSA, Vinum chaly- 
beatum, DicTa, IL. 
Vinous tinfture of fleel. | 
Take of filings of iron, four ounces ; of cinnamon, 
255 | and 
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and mace, each half an ounce ; and of Rheniſh 
wine, four pints. Infuſe them, without heat, for a a 
month, often ſtirring them : and then ſtrain off the 

tincture. | | | 


Os rA r. Io . 
This tincture is corroborative, and deobſtruent ; 
as are, indeed, all preparations of ſteel. It is fre- 
quently ſerviceable in chloretic caſes; and the 
topical diſeaſes, which depend on obſtructions of the 
catamenia. N 
The doſe may be one of two ounces; or more, 
twice every day. 


TincTURA cokricis PeRUViank SIMPLEX; L. 
Tinfture of the bark. | 
Take of the Pernvian bark, four ounces ; and of 
proof ſpirit, two pints. After due infufion, ſtrain off 
the tincture. 


| Os$strvation; ** 
This tincture has the corroborative, and febri- 
fuge qualities of the bark; but is leſs efficacious, 
than the ſubſtance itſelf : and, therefore, not 
to be depended upon in urgent, and acute caſes. 
The doſe may be a ſpaonful, or more, twice every 


Tixcrun & coRTtcis PęRVVIA NA, E. | 
Tincture of the bark. 
Take of the Peruvian bark poydered, © three 
ounces ; of Vitginian ſnake-root, and of gentian root 
each three drams ; and of French brandy, . tuo 


' pints. Infuſe three days; and then ſtrain off the 
tincture. | A | 
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OBSERVATIONA 
This is not ſo properly a tincture of the bark, as 
a compound bitter tincture. It is, however, a good 
compoſition in the intention in which it is formed, 
which 1s corroborative. 
The doſe may be one, or two ſpoonfals, twice 
every day. | 


TriNcTRA JaLaPtt, I. 
Tintture of jalap. 
Take of jalap root, eight ounces ; and of proof 
ſpirit, two pints. After infuſion, ſtrain off the 
tincture. | 


| OBSERVATION, | 

The advantages of preparing cathartics in this 
form are, that as they may be kept for a long time, 
they are always ready, where there may not be con- 
venience for making deeoctions, or other extem- 
poraneous compoſitions : and that, in ſome conſtitu- 
tions, the fpirit of wine makes the medicine leſs apt 
to occaſhon ſickneſs, or uneaſineſs in the bowels. This 
tincture may, therefore, be expediently uſed, where 
a moderate draftic purge is required. 

The doſe may be from one ſpoonfal, to two. 


TiNCTURA MERCURI1I CORROSIV1I SUBLIMATFI, 
Tinclure of mercury ſublimate. 


Take of mercury ſublimate, ten grains ; and of 
rectified ſpirit of wine, one pint. Powder the ſubli- 
mate ; and, having, put it to the ſpirit, contained in 
a phial, ſhake them frequently together; and, in a 
ſhort time, the ſublimate will almoſt wholly diſſolve, 
and form a tincture : which ſhould be poured off 

| from 
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from a very ſmall quantity of ſediment that will 
ſubſide. 


OsSERVATION, 

This tincture is more frequently made with bran- 
dy, or proof ſpirit, than with rectified ſpirit : but, 
as the only intention of uſing vinous ſpirits of any 
kind, is to procure a more perfect ſolution of the 
ſublimate than water can effect; and as rectified ſpi- 
rit will diſſolve it more readily, and perfecily than 
ſuch as is weaker ; it is to be preferred: the neceſſity 
of ſhaking the plual each time, which attends the . 
uſe of the weaker, being avoided. 

The ſolution of ſublimate has been frequently 
introduced into practice, as a remedy for the vene- 
real diſeaſe , and afterwards neglected ; but it is, at 
preſent, again in repute, under the name of the 
Neapolitan drops, and greatly rehed on by many, as 
ſufficient, ſolely, to perform a perfect cure. It muſt 
be allowed, that it does frequently remove all the 
ſymptoms : and that even, in ſome caſes, it radically 
deſtroys the virus. But, as an abſolute remedy, 
when uſed alone, it is greatly precarious : and often 
ſtifles, and ſuppreſſes the gentler, and leſs injurious 
ſymptoms, only in ſuch manner, that the diſeaſe is 
ſpread internally; and aggravated fo, as to produce 
more general, and more calamitous effects after a 
ſhort time. | - 

This tincture is alſo given, at preſent, as was be- 
fore obſerved, with the decoction of ſarſaparilla: in 
which method its ſucceſs is greater, than when admi- 
niſtered ſimply. They cannot, however, as was before 
intimated, in the obſervations on this decoction, be 
depended on, as a certain means of curing this diſeaſe: 
not even perhaps in the ſame degree as the uſe of the 
mercurial unction: but where that method cannot be 
practiſed, on account of any particular hazard, or incon- 
venience to be apprehended from the bringing on a ſa- 
livation, which is always a very poſſible conſequence, 
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where the unction is uſed in ſuch manner, as to 
be duly efficacious, the making a trial of this tinc- 
ture, and the decoction, is adviſeable. Beſides the 
uncertainty of the effects of ſublimate, as a radical 
remedy for the venereal diſeaſe, there is another 
diſadvantage attends its adminiſtration : which is, 
that it moſt generally gripes women, and not ve- 
ry rarely men ; and occaſions ſometimes bloody 
' ſtools, even where little or no griping is perceived. 
This makes the long continuance of its adminiftra- 
tion in many inſtances, improper : though there 
is little benefit to be expected from it ultimately, where 
it is not taken for a conſiderable length of time. 
To mitigate this inconvenience, it is given on a 
full ſtomach ; which is, ſometimes, found to prevent, 
in a great degree, the evil: as the ſolution, being 
commixt with the whole maſs of aliment, is not 
rought in contact with the coats of the ſtomach, 
and inteſtines, in near ſo great a proportion, as 
when they are more empty; and, conſequently, 
prevented from exerting its irritating, and corroſive 
Z SES 
The doſe of this tincture is one ſpoonful to 
be taken twice every day, either in a glaſs of 
water; or in half a pint of the decoction of ſar- 
ſaparilla, when they are uſed together. 


TiNcTURA opt, vulgo Laudanum liquidum, E. 
Tincture of opium, commonly called laudanum. 


Take of unprepared opium, two ounces ; of 
Engliſh ſaffron, one ounce ; and of the aromatic 
water, or ſpirituous cinnamon water; twenty oun- 
ces. Let a tincture be drawn with a gentle ſand- 
heat: and then ſtrain it off. | 

It may be prepared alſo without ſaffron. 


On- 
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OBSERVATION. 


. This is the moſt uſual form, under which opium 
is adminiſtered ; on account of the convenience of 
meaſuring doſes, that attends the preparation of opi- 
um in this manner. It is not, however, in all reſ- 
pets, an unobjectionable method. For ſpirit. of 
wine does not diſſolve the whole of the opium; 
nor retain, on long ſtanding, the whole, even of 
what it does at firſt take up: in conſequence of 
which, and the variation of the ſtrength of the 
ſpirit, there is no accurate certainty of the pro- 
portion of opium, which laudanum contains. A 
ſolid form, in which opium might be equally, and 
perfectly comthixt with ſome ingredient, that would 
not be injurious to it; but, on the contrary, con- 
duce to its due effect, would, therefore, be prefera- 
ble to that of laudanum. 8 

The doſe of this laudanum may be, on com- 
mon occaſions, from ten, to twenty-five drops, 
which may be ſuppoſed equal to a grain of crude. 
opium, | | 


TINCTURA RHABARI VINOSA,, L. 
Vinous tinflure of rhubarb. . 


Take of rhubarb, two ounces ; of the leſſer car. 
damom-ſeeds huſked, half an ounce ; of ſaffron, 
two drams ; and of white wine, two pints, In- 
fuſe three. days without heat : and then ſtrain off 
the tincture. Wag 


OBSERVATION. 
This tincture is proper, where gentle purging with 
rhubarb is found expedient. | 
This tincture may, for cheapneſs, be prepared 
with two parts of water, and one of proof ſpirit 


inſtead of white wine; and with caraway ſeeds, 
24 inſtead 


— , Z 
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inſtead of the lefſer cardamom ſeeds; as is 


directed in the Pharmacopeia of St. Thomas's 
Hoſpital. | 
The doſe may be two ounces. 


T1ncTURA RHABARBARI SPIRITUOSA, L. 


The ſame as the vinous tinCture ; excepting | 
that, inſtead of the white wine, proof ſpirit is to 


be uſed. 


T1NCTURA RHEI AMARA, E. 
Bitter tinfture of rhubarb. 

Take of rhubarb, one ounce ; of gentian root, 
one dram and a half; of Virginian ſnake· root, 
one dram; and of French brandy, one pint. Di- 
geſt them for two days; and then ſtrain off the 
tincture. 

It may be prepared, alſo, with white wine inſtead 
of the brandy. 


OBSERVATION, 
This tincturè is intended to be corroborative 


as well as cathartic; and is proper in the caſe of 
hydropic, and lax habits. 


The doſe may be from one ounce, to twa,; 


TiNcTORA BHEI DULC1S, E. 
Sueet tinflure of rhubarb. 
Take of rhubarb, two ounces. ; of the leſſer car- 
damom ſeeds, half an ounce ; and of French Bran- 
dy, two pints. Digeſt them for two days; and, 


* * . * 


powdered. 


On- 


Ws I 
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Ons BRVATION, 

This differs from the above ſpirituous tincture 
of the London college, in the uſing French bran- 
dy inſtead of common proof ſpirit : which renders 
the tincture dearer, without, in the leaſt improving 
it; and in the addition of the ſugar; which, though 
intended to make” it more palatable, on the con- 
trary, renders it nauſeous to moſt perſons. 

The doſe may be from one ounce, to two. 


f TiNCTURA SACRA, L. 


Take of Succotorine aloes, eight ounces; of Win- 
ter's bark, two ounces; and of white wine, ten 
pints. Pound the aloes, and the Winter's bark 
ſeparately : and then put them together into the 
wine. Infuſe, without heat, for a week, or longer, 
often ſhaking the veſſel; and then ſtrain off the 
tincture. 

It is expedient to mix ſome clean white ſand 
with the powders, that the aloes may not cohere 
in a maſs, : when moiſtened by the wine. 


OB$stRvaTION. 25 

This tincture poſſeſſes the purging qualities of 
the aloes : and the too great irritation, which might 
occafion gripes, being corrected by the warm, and 
antiſpaſmodic properties of the Winter's bark, the 
compound is a very kindly and good cathartic, 
where gentle draftic purges are required. 

This tincture may be, for cheapneſs, prepared with 
fix pints of water, and four pints o* proof fpirit, 
7 = directed in the Pharmaropeia of St. Thomas's 

pital. 
The doſe may be two ounces, 


Tinc- 
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TiNnCTURA SACRA, E. 
; | 


Take of Succotorine aloes powdered, one ounce , 
of Virginian ſnake-root, and of ginger, each one 
dram ; of cochineel, one ſcruple ; and of Spahiſh 
white wine, one pint and a half. Infuſe them 
for three days, and then ſtrain off the tincture. 


OBSERVATION, | 

This does not differ materially from the prece- 
ding : the ſnake-root and ginger together being in- 
tended to correct the aloes here, as the Winter's bark 
in the other. 

The doſe may be ſomewhat more than two ounces : 
as the proportion of the aloes to the wine in this is leſs, 
than in the preceding : being here, an ounce to a pint 
and a half ; and in the other, an ounce to a pint and 


a quarter. 


TincTUuRA SATURNINA, I. 
Tindture of lead. 
See Embrocatio aſtringens. 


OBSERVATION, 

The tincture, or more properly, ſolution of ſugar 
of lead, is given iriternally as an aſtringent, in 
caſe of gleets, and other undue, or profuſe evacu- 
ations, and is very powerful in that intention. But 
it is a very condemnable practice : as ſugar of lead 
in common with all other preparations of that me- 
tal, is very noxious; and though the bad effects 
do not ſenſibly appear in every habit, yet there 
have been many inſtances, of which ſome have 
fallen under my own obſervations, of very ill, and 
even fatal 1 attending it. 


The doſe this tincture, commonly preſcri- 
bed 
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bed, is thirty drops, to be taken twice every 
day. | * 


T1NCTURA THEBRIACA, I. 
Jindture of opium, or laudanum. 


Take of ſtrained opium, two ounces ; of cin- 
namon, and cloves, each one dram ; and of white 
wine, one pint. Infuſe, without heat, for a 
week, and then ftrain the tincture through 


paper, 


OBSERVATION, 
This is another form of laudanum, which differs 
from the preceding of the Edinburg Pbarmacupeia, 
in the ſubſtituting wine as a vehicle, inſtead of 
ſpirit of wine ; in the uſing a very ſmall quantity 
of aromatics in ſpecie, inſtead of the previous im- 
pregnation of the vehicle, by them; in augmen- 
ting conſiderably the proportion of the opium; 
and in the omiſſion of the ſaffron. -With relation 
to the firſt, it appears, that a more aqueous men- 
ſtruum, like this, will retain the diſſolved opium 
more effectually, than the ſtrong ſpirit, preſcribed 
in the other ; but a greater proportion of ſpirit, 
than is contained in wine, wonld, nevertheleſs, be 
yet more efficacious in this view, and, at the ſame 
time, prevent the depravity, to which wine is ſub- 
ject, on being kept in this ſtate. With relation to 
the ſecond difference, the uſe of aromatics, in a 
eater proportion, which is the reſult of chuling 
the aromatic ſpirit, or cinnamon water, as in the 
Edinburg preparation, is much more proper, if they 
be at all thought neceſſary, than, that minute quan- 
tity, here directed, that is ſcarcely ſufficient to pro- 
miſe the leaſt effect. With regard to the propor- 
tion of opium, it ſeems better not to exceed a 
moderate quantity ; that the difference of the men-- 
721 | ſtruum, 
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ſtruum, which will happen in the uſe of fluids, no- 
minally the ſame, may cauſe leſs variation, in the 
real proportion of om in the laudanum. With 
reſpect to the omiſſion of the ſaffron, it is per- 
haps, a matter of indifference : but the ſame rea- 
ſon, that may be urged for the diſcarding it, will equally 
or more forcibly hold good againſt retaining a very 
ſmall quantity of any other ingredients of an aro- 
matic nature. Either of the two preparations are, 
however, ſufficiently perfect, to anſwer the end of 
narcotics: and ſufficiently ſafe, when judiciouſſy 
adminiſtered. | 

The doſe of this laudanum may be, on com- 
mon occaſions, from eight to twenty drops ; 
which is about equal to a grain of crude o- 
pium. | 


1 — _= — 4 — — — —— — — —ͤ— 


Nee 
Of linfluſſes and lohochs. 


— 2 2 — — —_— — ox — — — 


Lixcrus EMQLLIENS, Linctus communis, DICTUS, 
| N. S. B. 
Emollient linctus. 


AKE of conſerve of hips, ſix ounces ; of 

| freſh linſeed oil, and of ſyrup of red poppies, 
each one pound and a half; of acid ſpirit of vi- 
triol, as much as may be ſufficient to give the 
compoſition a grateful acidity. Mix them, that 
they may form a linctus. 


Os EAN VvAT ION. | | 

This linctus is emollient, as well from the relax- 

ing quality of the oil, as the anodyne effect 7 the 
. 458 yrup 
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ſyrup of poppies, and gentle aſtringency of the 
other two ingredients: and it is, therefore, given 
in caſes of inflammation of the breaſt, and throat; 
and ſometimes of other parts alſo. But the effects 
of the oil on parts, where it cannot reach, unleſs 
in the courſe of the circulation of the blood, may 
well be doubted : as it 1s then commixt with the 
other juices : and, being previouſly converted into 
chyle by digeſtion, can only act as ſuch. 

The doſe is a ſpoonful, to be repeated fre- 
quently, | | | 


LincTus EMOLLIENS Lohoch communis, pic- _ 
Tus, E. N. 


Emollient linctus, or lobocb. 


Take of freſh oil of almonds, and of ſyrup of 
marſh-mallows, or the balſamic ſyrup, each one 
ounce; and of white ſugar, two drams. Mix them, 
that they may form a lohoch. | 


OB$SERVATION. 

This is emollient, where its effects can reach; 
and given in caſes of inflammation : and alſo in 
violent fits of the ſtone and gravel: but it is ſub- 
ject to the doubt, before intimated, of the efficacy 
of oils, internally adminiſtered. 

The doſe may be one or two ſpoonfuls, frequently 
repeated. 4 


LIxcrus EMoLLIEnNs Lohoch, pictus, NS. T. 
& S. B. 


Emollient lindtus, or loboch. 

Take of ſperma ceti, and of conſerve of red roſes, 
each one ounce ; and of pectoral ſyrup two oun- 
ces. Mix them that they may form a Jo- 
hoch. 


Falf 
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Half an ounce of myrrh, three drams of nitre, 
or half an ounce of teſtaceous powder, are ſometimes 


added. 


OBSERVATION. 

This lohoch is emollient ; and agrees, in its 
nature -with the preceding. The nitre, when added, 
is introduced to relieve againſt inflammation : but 
the adminiſtration of it, in this form, is objeCtio- 
nable : being in an undiſſolved ſtate, in which as 
was before obſerved, in common with ſome other ſalts, 
it gives pains in the ſtomach. The teſtaceous pow- 
der may be ſerviceable, where heart-burns, or gri p- 
ings, ariſing from a too great aceſcence in the 
inteſtines, accompanies the diſorder, for which this 
lohoch is given : but the addition of it renders mix- 
tures of this kind inelegant, and diſagreeable to thoſe 
who take them. 

The preſcribed doſe 1 is a ſmall ſpoonſul, frequently 
repeated. 


LincTus $oLUTIVus, Lohoch de manna, 
| bicrus, E. 
Solutive linctus. 
Take of Calabrian manna, freſh oil of almonds, 


and ſyrup of violets, each equal parts, Mix chem, 
that they may form a linctus. 


OBSERVATION. 

This compoſition is very gently cathartic : and, 
at the ſame time, emolhent, and reſtorative. It 
is proper, therefore, where opening medicines are 
required, in violent fits of the ſtone or gravel , 
or inflammations of the inteſtines, or abdominal con- 
rents. 

The doſe may be from one ounce, to two or 
more : as occaſion may require. 


SECT. 
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8 ECT. VE 
Of emulſions. 


Euuvlsio ARABICA, E. 
Emulſiou with gum Arabic. 


AKE of ſweet almonds, one ounce ; of gum 

Arabic, half an ounce, and of ſpring-water, 
two pints. Diſſolve the gum Arabic in the water, 
by boiling, and then, having blanched the almonds, 
and pounded them well in a marble mortar, pour 
the ſolution of the gum Arabic gradually on them ; 
ſtirring them together. After which, ſtrain off the 
emulſion (through a hair ſieve :) and add to it 
of ſimple cinnamon water, one ounce ; and of white 
ſugar, one dram. 


| OBSERVATION. 

This emulſion is given, where diluting emolli- 
ent liquors are thought neceſſary : and is reſtora- 
tive, and cooling : and proper, conſequently, where 
quick nutrition is wanted, under a ſtate of weak- 
neſs, or diſorder, that prevents the digeſtion of 
ſolid food in a copious quantity ; but the proportion 
of the almonds ſhould then be conſiderably increaſed. 
The gum Arabic may, in caſes where mucilages are 
ſerviceable, be doubled. | 

This emulſion may be taken in any quantity that 
is 0 to the patient. 


Euur sio CAMPHORATA, . 
Camphor emulſion. 


Take of camphor, half a dram ; and of ſweet 
almonds, 


v. 
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almonds, fix in number. Being well rubbed toge- 
ther, in a marble mortar, add 'gradually, half a 
pint of penny-royal water; and having ſtrained off 

the emulſion, diſſolve it in half an ounce of white 


ſugar. 


Os sERVATION. 

This is, in fact, only an elegant method of 
adminiſtering camphor: the proportion of the oil 
of almonds, in the proper doſe, being too little to 
anſwer materialy to the primary intentions, in 
which emulſions are given. This compoſition muſt, 
therefore, be conſidered as antiſpaſmodic, and cor- 
dial: in the firſt of which intentions, camphor is 
a moſt powerful ingredient. This emulſion is alſo 
given when epiſpaſtics are applied; from an opi- 
nion, that camphor will prevent ſtrangury, and the 
acrimonious effects of the cantharides in the urina- 
ry paſſage : but this quality of camphor may be well 
doubted. To thoſe who beheve otherwiſe, there 
is, however, no reaſon againſt its uſe on ſuch occa- 
ſions : ſince its other effects will, in almoſt all caſes, 
eoincide with the final intention, in which epiſpaſtics 
are applied. 

According to the proportion of the camphor con- 
tained in it, a third, or half of this, may be a proper 
doſe. | 


EmvLs10 communis, IL. 
Common 'emulſion. 


Take of ſweet almonds blanched, one ounce 3 
of gum Arabic, half an .ounce ; of double refined 
"ſugar, ſix drams; and of barley-water, two pints. 
Diſſolve the gum in the barley-water, while hot; 
and, when the ſolution is quite cold, pour upon 
it, gradually the almonds, pounded with the 


ſugar ; 


* 

© 4 = 
* 
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ſugar ; rubbing them together, that the fluid 
may grow milky ; after which, ſtrain it off 


OB8ERVATION. | 

This is much the ſame as the emulfio Arabica; 
except that barley-water, of which this is formed, 
renders the mixture ſofter ; and more emollient } 
and, in ſome degree, contributes to the reſtorative 
intention. It is a conſiderable improvement, how- 
ever, of this emulſion, to add a dram of cinna- 
mon, or cafia lignea, {lightly bruiſed, to the barley- 
water; a little before it is taken off the fire: 
which not only makes the taſte much more grate- 
ful; but renders the emulſion more agreeable to 
the ſtomach, and inteſtines z eſpecially in caſes of 


weakneſs. | 
| EmvLs10 comMuni1s, E. 
| Common emulſion. 
It is the ſame as the emulſio Arabica; except that 
the gum Arabic is to be omitted. nn 


OBSERVATION. | 

This is inferior to the preceding, from the 
uſing meer water, inſtead of barley-water ; and 
there are few caſes, where the gum Arabic may 
not be ſubſervient to the intention of the compo- 


ſition. 


* 
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8 E CT. VIII. 
Of mixtures. 


a. * 


—— — 


MisTuRA ALBA, Potio alba, piera, VN. S. T. 
White mixture. 
A K E of balſam of Capivi, nine ounces ; 
of the whites of eggs, nine in number; of 
ſyrup of marfh-mallows, thirty-ſix ounces ; of ſpring- 
water, nine pints; and of proof ſpirit, four pints 
and a half, Form a mixture of them, 


OBSERVATION, 

This mixture is diuretic, and corroborative * and 
intended by the ſyrup of marſh-mallows, to be 
alfo, in ſome meaſure, emolſient. It is given in 
nephritic caſes, to promote the diſcharge . gravel, 

and ſmall ſtones; and alſo, in the latter period of 
gonorrhceas, to deterge, and heal the ulcerations of 
the urethra : but the uſe of terebinthinate medi- 
caments, in ſuch caſes, is, as was before obſerved, 
for the moſt part rather injurious, than beneficial, 

Pa preſcribed doſe is four ſpoonfuls, twice every 
J. | 


 MisTURA ALKALINO SALIN X. 
Alkaline ſaline mixture. 

Take of river-water, one pint and a half; and 
diſſolve in it, half an ounce of falt of tartar. Let it 
- ſtand for ſome ſhort time; and then, having poured 
off the clear part from a ſmall ſediment, which will 
be formed, add to it half a pint of pepper-mint water, 

and let them form a mixture. 


OBSERVATION. 
The uſe of alkaline falts, given in the dietetic 
manner, 


. 
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manner, though but little known, at preſent, is of 
the greateſt conſequence to medicine, in moſt chronic 
eaſes, But as the conſideration” of medicaments 
here reſpects only topical diſorders, it is proper to 
confine the enumeration of thoſe, in which this me- 
dicine may be of uſe, to ſuch only 0 

Fixt alkaline ſalts are moſt powerfully alterative in 
thoſe cachectic caſes, that produce cedematous tu- 
mours, and ulcers; and, alſo, in anaſarcous, and all 
other hydropical affections of particular parts. | 

They are, alſo, of great efficacy in thoſe ſcorbutic 
depravities, that produce phagedenic, and unkindly 
ulcers : and even diſpoſe venereal exulcerations, ob- 
ſtinately foul, and exedent, to become clean, and 
kindly ; where mercury, and common antivenereal 
remedies fail. 

They are of equal conſequence in diſcuſſing ſtru- 
mous ſwellings, and bringing ſcrophulous, and other 
glandular ulcers, to a kindly ſtate. 

They are of great uſe alſo in the baſtatd gotit, and 
thoſe mixt caſes of gout and rheumatiſm, that affect 
the ligaments, and cartilaginous membranes, with 
irregular ſwellings and pains : and by a long conti- 
nued uſe, even reform the habit ſo as to cure radically 
this diſeaſe. | | 

They are, alſo, frequently, an effectual remedy in 
lighter nephritic caſes ; and ptevent the generation 
of gravel. 

he doſe of this mixture is a quarter of a pint, to 
be taken once, or, in more urgent cafes, twiee every 
day. * 


| MisTURA ALK ALINO-SALINA COMPOSLTA. / 
Compound alkaline ſaline mixture, 


Add one ounce of nitre to the preceding 


Aa2 O- 
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Os s ERVATION. 
This mixture has been found, in cedematous 
tumours, and ulcers, and anaſarcous caſes, to be 


more quickly efficacious, than the ſimple folation of 
alkaline ſalts. 


The doſe, &c. may be the ſame. 


"MisTURA ALOETICA ALTERATIVA, Vinum aloeti- 
cum alkalinum, picta, I. 


Alterative albetic mixture, or wine. 


| Take of any fixt alkaline ſalt, eight ounces ; of 
Succotorine aloes, ſaffron, and myrrh, each one 
ounce ; of purified ſal Ammoniac, ſix drams ; and 
of white wine, two pints. Infuſe them, without 


hear, for a week, or longer ; and then filter the wine 
through paper. 


; OBSERVATION, 

This mixture may be equally well, or indeed bet- 
ter, prepared with river-water, than with wine : 
becauſe the alkaline ſalt changes all the ſubſtances 
peculiar to wine, except the ſpirit, which is in ſo 
ſmall a proportion, in the greateſt doſe of this com- 
poſition that can be given, as not to be of any effect, 
with reſpect to the curatiye intention: and, more- 
over, rather hinders, than promotes the perfect ſo- 
lution of the ſalt; which is requiſite ; as the mixture 
is to be depurated by filtering. 4 

This compoſition has the ſame general alterative 
qualities as the preceding; but the aloes, and myrrh, 
give it alſo a greater deobſtruent power, where the 
diſeaſe depends on, or is accompanied with, obſtruc- , 
tions of the liver, or other viſcera : and for this rea- 
ſon it is very efficacious in chloretic caſes, and com- 
mon accidental obſtructions of the catamenia. 


The 
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The doſe may be a dram, or more, to be repeated 
every night ; but as the proportion of the fixt alka- 
line falt 1s near one fourth of the whole mixture, it 
is too great to be taken without the addition of ſome 
other fluid: as undiluted ſalts, particularly of this 
kind, give, very frequently pains in the ſtomach, 
and other diſagreeable ſymptoms. It is proper, 
therefore, to drink a large glaſs of ſoft water ; or of 
ſuch water, mixt with a third, or fourth part of pep- 
permint, or ſome other ſimple water. 


Misrpaa4 AmMMoNiaca, Lac Ammoniacum, 
DiCTA, L. 


Lac Ammonaac. 


Take of gum Ammoniac, two drams ; and of ſim- 
ple pennyroyal water, half a pint. Rub the gum 
in a marble, or glaſs mortar, with the water, till it 
be diſſolved. | | 


OBSERVATION, 

This mixture is antiſpaſmodic, alterative, and 
cordial ; and is of great avail in paralytic, and 
ſpaſmodic diſorders of the breaſt, and heart; as 
alſo in rheumatic caſes, where the nerves are 
affected. | 

The doſe may be two ſpoonfuls, twice, or thrice 
every day, 


MisTuRa AMMONIACA, Julepum Ammoniacum, 
picTa, NM. S. B. 


Take of the lac Ammoniacum, twelve ounces ; 
and of ſyrup of ſquills, four ounces, From a mix- 
ture of them. | | 


OBSERVATION. 


This is of the ſame nature with the preceding ; 
Aa 3 except 


= "I - 
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except, that the irritating quality of the ſquills, ren- 
ders the effect more quick, and ſtrong 


The preſcribed doſe is one ſpoonful, to be taken 
as often as the ſymptoms urge. 


MisTURA ANTIEMETICA, N. S. 7. 
Antiemetic mixture. 


Take of ſalt of wormwood, two drams; of the 
juice of lemons, three ounces; and of ſimple cinna- 
mon water, ſix ounces. Add the lemon juice gra- 
dually to the ſalt: and, when the ebullition that will 
enſue is over, the cinnamon water; and let them 
form a mixture. 
- 
OBSERVATION, 

The falt of tartar, which is much cheaper, may 
be ſubſtituted for the ſalt of wormwood. 

Though this mixture is called antiemetic ; yet 
that is the leaſt material of its medicinal virtues, 
Lixiviate ſalts, thus neutralized, are a moſt power- 
ful febrifuge, and of the greateſt conſequence, in 
that inflammatory ſtate of . habit, which depends 
on a viſcid crafis of the blood, and the effects of cold. 
In intermittent caſes, they likewiſe ſucceed, even 
when the bark fails. There is another moſt impor- 
tant quality that they poſſeſs ; which is, the removing 
the troubleſome ſymptoms in nephritic caſes, parti- 
cularly in caſes of the ſtone in the kidneys, to ſuch 
a degree, that it ſeems, for the 3 an abſolute 
cure. But in order to this, much larger doſes muſt 
be taken, than are uſually given in other caſes, and 
repeated for a longer continuance. 

The preſcribed doſe in common caſes, is three 
ſpoonfuls every fixth hour; but in intermittent, 
_ nephritic - caſes, treble that quantity may be 

en. | | 
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MisTuRA BALSAMICA,. Potio Capivi, pier a, 
r 
Balſamic mixture. 

Take of balſam of Capivi, three ounces ; of oil 
of juniper, thirty drops ; of the mucilage, formed 
by diſſolving gum Arabic in water, as much as may 
be ſufficient ; of ſpring-water, ſix ounces; and of 
proof ſpirit, and ſyrup. of marſh-mallows, each one 
ounce, Form a mixture of them, | 


b OsSsSERVATION. | 
This is the ſame in its qualities with the preceding 
Ae alba : though it varies ſomewhat from it in 
e proportion, and choice of ingredients. 

The oil of juniper renders it more powerful in 
nephritic caſes : and the ſubſtituting a mucilage of 
gum Arabic for the whites of eggs, diminiſhes the 
expence, and makes it fitter to be kept for a long 
time, if occaſion require. . 
* preſcribed doſe is two ſpoonfuls, twice every 

V. 


Mis ru CRETACEA, Julepum e creta, oi A, = 
Chalk mixture, or julep. | 


Take of the whiteſt prepared chalk, one ounce ; 


of double refined ſugar, fix drams ; of gum Arabic, 
two drams; and of water, two pints. Mix the 


whole together. 


| OBSERVATION. 
This compoſition. from the alkaline quality of the 
chalk, deſtroys acid humours, and, perhaps, cor- 
res the acrimony of the bile, in the inteſtines 
having, moreover, ſome ſhare of an aſtringent aQi- 
on. It is therefore, very efficacious in diarrhæas; 
a a4 and 
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and, conſequently, may be of uſe in topical caſes, 
where ſuch evacuatbns prevent ſuppuration of tu- 
mours, or digeſtion of ulcers; or interfere with that 
ſtate of the economy, which is required to the cu- 
rative proceſs. | 

Bat the proportion of gum Arabic, which is prin- 
cipally intended to keep the chalk ſuſpended in the 
fluid, is not fully ſufficient to that purpoſe : though 
there is no reaſon for being ſparing in this ingredient, 
as, by its mucilaginous texture, it conduces - to the 
principal intention. - The ſugar, from its aceſcent, 
and ſolutive qualities, makes againſt the curative in- 
tention of the mixture; and does not anſwer the 
propoſed end of rendering the medicine more 
grateful. | 

The doſe, moſt commonly preſcribed, is three 


ounces, every ſix hours. 


MrsTURA CONTRA DIARRHAAM. 
Binding mixture, 

Take of ſimple cinnamon water, eight ounces ; 
and diſſolve in it, three drams of gum Arabic or 
gum Senegal. Add then of prepared chalk, fix 
drams ; of pepper-mint water, four ounces ; of the 
aromatic volatile ſpirit, two drams; and of ſyrup 
& maconio, three ounces, Let them form a 
mixture. | 


OBSERVATION. 

This mixture will be found much more effectual 
in checking diarrhæas, than the preceding; and 
much more grateful to the patient. 

The doſe may be from two to four ſpoonfuls, every 
{ix hours, or as occalion may require, 


Mis- 
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Mazroza uri. NMS. 7. 
See Hauſtus emeticus. 


MisTURA FEBRIFUGA, N. . T. 
Febrifuge mixture. 
It is the ſame with the mftura antiemetica, N. S. B. 
above given, excgpt that the common Julep is ſubſti- 
tuted for the lane cinnamon water. 


Mi1sTURA HYDRAGOOA, Julepum hydragogum, 
< picTa, N. S. B. 
Hydropic mixture. 

Take of the common julep without ſyrup, ſix 
ounces ; of tartar emetic, half a ſcruple ; and of 
ſyrup of buckthorn, two ounces, Let them form 
a mixture, . 


OnseRvaTlION, 


This compoſition is diuretic, and gently opening: 
and intended to promote the diſcharge of water in 


hydropic caſes. 
The doſe preſcribed is one ſpoonful, every hour. 


Misrun4 NEPHRITICA, Mucilago nephritica, 
bicra, N. S. T. 
Nepbritic mixture. | 
Take of gum Arabic, and tragacanth, each one 
ounce ; of ſpring water, fix pints; and of ſyrup 
of marſh-mallows, four ounces, Form a mixture 


of them, | 
On- 


* 


7 


N 
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Os s RR VAT ION. 

This compoſition is emollient; and intended to 
be given in caſes of ſtone, and gravel, to lubri- 
cate the urinary paſſages, and defend the lacera- 
ted parts, againſt the acrimony of the urine : and, 
for the ſame reaſon, it is ſometimes given in ve- 
nereal caſes ; or when pain, and difficulty in ma- 
king water, ariſe from bliſters, or other cauſes of 
excoriation in the urinary paſſages. It is, however, 
to be doubted, whether mucilages, in general reach 
the urinary parts in ſuch propartion, if they be at 
all ſecreted by the kidneys, as to perform what is 

from them. 

The preſcribed doſe is three ſpoonfuls, to be 
taken thrice every day, when occaſion requires 
It. | | 

Mis TURA SALINA. N. S. B. 
Saline mixture. | 

Take of ſalt of tartar, one ounce and a half; 
of lemon-juice, one pound and two ounces ; of 
ſpirituous alexiterial water, half a pound ; of ſpring 
water, two pounds and of white ſugar, three oun- 
ces. Add the lemon juice gradually to the ſalt 
of tartar; and when all ebullition has eeaſed, the 


other ingredients. 


ar OBSERVATION, 

This differs in nothing from the miſtura antiemelica, 
and miſtura febrifuga, but in the vehicle: which 
is 2 matter of indifference; and in the addition 
of the ſugar, which is intended to, render it more 
grateful, though it fails of that effect with reſpect to 
moſt palates. N 

The doſe may be from two, to ſix ſpoonfuls every 
fourth, or ſixth hour, in febrile caſes: or as often 


as may be found neceſſary, in others. 1 


KW 
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Mi1LTURA SALINA Dilux TIA, Lixivium diureticum, 

picTa, N.. B. 

Take of ſalt of tartar, and of white ſugar, each 

half a pound. Diſſolve them in one gallon of ſimple 

pepper - mint water: and, having then poured off 

the fluid from the ſediment, add of ſpirituous pep- 
per- mint water, three ounces. | 


OBSERVATION. 3 

This differs from the Miſtura alkalino-/alina,, before 
given, in the addition of the ſugar, and the ſpirituous 
pepper-mint water; in the uſing pepper-mint water, 
wholly in the place of river-water ; and in the increa- 
ſing 2 of the ſalt of tartar. The change 


of the vehicle may ſuit _ caſes, where 
the aſceſcent or relaxed ſtate of the bowels occalioning 
flatulencies, may make the carminative power of the 
pepper-mint water neceſſary, and, perhaps, the di- 
uretic intention may be alſo promoted by it. The ad- 
dition of ſugar, is only to render the mixture 

ble, and does not ſucceed effectually: and the pro- 
portion of ſalt of tartar is certainly greater, than is 
expedient: as, when it exceeds the rate of half an 
ounce to a quart of fluid, it frequently produces di- 
ſorders in the ſtomach. . . _ 

g The preſcribed doſe is four ſpoonfuls twice every 
ay. 
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B O OK III. 


„ of the ſeveral medicaments, as well 

ſimple, as compound, according to the cer- 
tain, or reputed medicinal virtues, by which 
they are ſubſervient to particular intentions 
of cure. 


— — —— — 2 — _— _ — 


M. B. Thoſe medicaments, which are of a more dubious nature, with 

- - .  reſpeQ to any particular medicinal power aſcribed to them, 
are marked with an r, as ſignifying they are reputed to have 
ſuch power. | 


Ce,” EE 


Medicaments for external uſe. 


— * — 


OT I I og — * * * 


Section I. Aſtringents. 


Tvrrics FOR EXTERNAL USE. Green vitriol 
calcined to redneſs :—vinegar :—alum :—acid 
ſpirits of vitriol, nitre, and ſea ſalt, diluted with wa- 
ter :—reCtified ſpirit of wine :—ſugar of lead: 
blue vitriol :—balauſtines :—agaric of oak, r :— 


— — — nn EO _ 


woad, : bloodſtone, r :—medicinal ſtone, L L: 
—lotions called aqua | vitriolica cerulea, L; and 
gn fyptica, E :—embrocation called tinctura ſa- 
turna, L. | ; 
ReyetLenTs. Sugar of lead :—white vitriol ; — 
ſpirit of wine ;—vinegar, and all other diluted acids 
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or auſtere fluids: colcothar of vitriol: terra 7a- 
ponica ;—bole armoniac : roſes :—ceruls. ; —/apis 
calaminaris. ;—tutty :—litharge : — red lead: ba- 
lauſtines :—woad, r :—dragons blood, 1 toad 
flax, r :—houſeleek, r :—olibanum,  r ;—ſtorax, 
r ;—medicinal ſtone, E :—powder called puluis 
ad procedentiam ani, N. S. T :—fomentations called 
fotus quercinus, N. S. B; fotus aftringens, N. S. T. 
fotus contra ſphacelum ; and fotus papaveris cum aceto 
preparatus, N. S. T :—ointments called unguentum 
ſaturninum, L. & E; unguentum iripbarmacum, L; 
unguentum album, E; unguentum _ opthalmitum, 
L. & N. S. T; and unguentum nutritum, E :—lin- 
ment called linimentum tripharmacum, L :—lotions 
called aqua alumingſa Bateana, E :—lotio ad herpett- 
cum, N S. B; and agua fyptica, E: - epithem called 
coagulum alumingſum, L.: - embrocations called em- 
brocatio aftringens ; tinflura ſaturnina, L; and acetum 
lithargiritts, E :-—collyrium called collyrium repellens : 
—gargles called gargariſma communis, N. S. T. & 
S. B.; gargariſma contra gangrenam ; and gargariſma 
aluminoſa, N. S. T: tincture called tinftura terre 
Faponice : injections called injectio e trachiſcis albis 
Razi; and injectio repellens. | ©... "BE. 

Cor RoBoR aTiIVEs. Colcothar of vitriol :—bole © 
armoniac :— ſpirit of wine :—cold and hot water: 
— dragons blood :—vinegar :—juice of crabs called 
ver juice :—quenching water of a ſmith's forge :— 
plaſters called emplaſtrum roborans, L; and em- 
plaſtrum defenſivum, E: — fomentations called forns 
 aftringens, N. S. T; fotus quercinus, N. S. B; and 


Jotus communis, 
Section II. Diſcutients. 


Mercury :—ſope :—all parts of vegetables which 
abound in warm aromatic juices or eſſential oils ;— 
camphire :—warm gums, refins, and native. bal- 
ſams :—eflential and ethereal oils: —hemlock. :— 


ver- 
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verdigriſe:— volatile alkaline falts :—vinegar : — 
fal Ammoniac :—lees of wine and beer ſea ſalt: 
—burnt ſponge, r :—birthwort root, . briony 
root, r :—flowers of elder, 7 ;—amalgama of mer- 
cury with lead or tin: — plates of lead perfri- 
cated with ' mercury :—plaſters called emplaſtrum * 
Ammoniacum cum mercurio, L; emplaſtrum de cicuta 
cum Ammoniaco, E; emplaſtrum commune cum mer- 
curio, L; emplaſtrum e ſapone, L; emplaſtrum mer- 
curiale, E; and emplaſtrum 1/chiadicum, N. 8. T ;— 
ointments called unguentum album camphoratum, 
L. & E; unguentum ceruleum mitius, L; and un- 

entum mercuriale, E: —liniment called linimentum 
oleoſum, N. S. B: cataplaſms called cataplaſma 
diſcutiens, E; cataplaſma aromaticum, E; cataplaſma 
e cymino, L; cataplaſma diſcutiens, N. S. B; cata- 
plaſma ſaponaceum, N. S. B; cataplaſma rheumati/- 
maticum, N. S. T; cataplaſma ad echymofin ; and 
cataplaſma reſobvens — epithem called epithema vo-. 
latilis :—fomentations called 'fotus communis, L; 
and. fotus e cicuta :—embrocations called embrocatio 
communis; linimentum ſaponaceum, vulgo opodeldoc, 
L; balſamum ſaponaceum, vulgo opodeldoc, E; and 
balſamum anodynum, vulgo Bateanum, E. 


Section III. Agglutinants. 
Native balſams of vegetables of an adheſive ſub- 


ſtance :—ilinglaſs ;—common glue: the gums Ara- 
bic, Senegal, and tragacanth :—agglutinative plaſter 
called ladies flicking plaſter compound balſams cal- 
led balſamum traumaticum, L. & E. 


Section IV. Emollients. 


By RrELAxaTIONn. Warm water: — the ſub- 
ſtances called oil and butter of wax all animal 
and vegetable oils free from irritating qualities; 

par- 


\- 
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particularly oils of olives and palms :—all fat or 
ſevous parts of animals free from rancidity ; par- 
ticularly the fat of geeſe, deer, hogs, and vipers :— 
mucilaginous parts of vegetables free from any ir- 
ritating qualities; as the leaves and roots of marſh- 
mallows, and common mallows; flowers, leaves, 
and bark of elder; and roots of white lilies :—milk : 
— navel wort, 7 :-—camomile leaves, and flowers, r : 
leaves of burdock, r :-—mehlot, violet flow- 
ers, r ;—leaves of mercury, and pellitory of the - 
wall, r :—ſugar, r ;—honey, ©. :—cerate called ce- 
ratum album, L: —ointments called unguentum ſam- 
bucinum, L; unguentum emolliens, E. & N. S. T; 
unguentum album camphoratum, L. & E; and un- 
guentum tripharmacum, L :—liniments called un- 
guentum nutritum, E; unguentum ſambucinum, E; 
linimentum hæmorrboidale, N. S. T; unguentum fimplex, 
vulgo pomatum, L; unguentum roſaceum, vulgo poma- 
tum, E; and linimentum tripharmacum, L ;—fomen- 
tations called fotus communis; and fotus emollzens : 
—oils called oleum viride; olewm ſambucinum ; and 
oleum e mucilaginibus. Eo 

By A SUPPOSED ANODYNE POWER. The ſeveral 
parts of vegetables containing warm - and aromatic 
Juices; as camomile flowers; fœnugreek ſeeds ; 
and ſweet fennel ſeeds :—camphor :—plaſter called 
emplaſtrum anodynum, E :—prepared balſams called 
balſamum anodynum, vulgo Bateanum; and Balſa- 
mum Guidons. 

By NARCOTIC POWER. Opium :—meconium, or 
extract from the ſeeds, and heads of poppies : — 
fomentation called fotus papaveris, N. S. B. 

By REFRIGERATION. All gentler repellent ſim- 
ples, and compounds :—ointments called unguentum 
emolliens cum opio, N. S. T; and unguentum hemor- 
rboidale. 


n 
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Section V. Suppuratives. 


All warm and aromatic parts of vegetables 
commixt with very adheſive and mucilaginous ſub- 
ſtances ; and in a leſs degree unctuous mucilagi- 
nous ſubſtances {imply : --Burgundy pitch :—ſugar 
and honey, r :—plaſters called emplaſtrum commune 
adbæſiuum, L; emplaſirum adbeffoum, E; empla- 
trum commune cum gummi, L; emplaſtrum gummo- 
ſum, E; and emplaſtrum e mucilaginibus, L; —cata- 
plaſms called cataplaſma maturans, L; and cata- 
plaſma ſuppurans, E. | | 

+ IN css OF VIOLENT INFLAMMATION, All re- 
laxant emollients; particularly oil of mucilages, and 
the common emollient carapliſen. 


Section VI. Digeſtives. 


All terebinthinate and native balſamic, and re- 
ſinous ſubſtances : — common © turpentine, com- 
mon pitch, tar, Burgundy pitch, and frankin- 
cence, mixt wirh oily and ſevous ſubſtances :— 
many of the warmer ſtimulating herbs ; as St. John's 
wort, melilot, &c. -—plaſters called emplaſtrum at- 
trabens, L; emplaſtrum cereum, E; emplaſtrum com- 
mune adbefruum, L,; emplaſirum commune cum gum- 
mi, L; and emplaſtrum gummoſum, E: — cerates 
called ceratum citrinum, L; and ceratum attrahens, 
E :—ointments called unguentum flavum baſilicum, 
L. & E; unguentum baſilicum nigrum, L. & E; bal- 
ſamum Locatelli, L; linimentum Arcæi, E; unguen- 
tum ex althea, L,; and unguentum e gummi elem ; 


prepared oil called oleum byperici, L. 
Section VII. Detergents. 


Verdegriſe: blue vitriol, and all ſaline prepa- 
rations of copper: red precipitate of mercury ; 
white 


- 
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White precipitate of mercury, when prepared with- 
out alkaline ſalts: — alum : — green vitriol ; — 
myrrh : all flighter efcarotics :—unguent called 
mel /Egyptiacum, E: — liniments ealled [nimentun 
bafilicum viride, L; and balſamum viride, E :— 
epithem called me! Agyptiacum, L :—infuſion of 
roſes called !1nfura roſarum, L. & E; — lotions 
called aqua /apphirina, L. & E; aqua phagedenica, 
E; agua vitriolica cerulea, L.; aqua alumingſa, E; 
aqua ftyptica, E; aqua caleis fimplex,- L; aqua calcis, 
E; lotio ſaponacea, L.; lotio ad berpetem, N. S. B; 
and lac vwirginale: collyriums called aqua vitriolita 
cumphorata, L; and collyrium vitr iolicum, N. S. T: 
—gargariſms called gargariſma communis, N. S. T. 
& B; gargari/ma aluminoſa, N. 8. T; and garga- 
ri/ma contra gangrenam : — injection called znjecs 
tio detergens tincture called findtura mmbæ, 
EU 


Section VIII. Defenſatives / 


Ivy leaves :—cabbage leaves: — per ma ceti ſim- 
ply, or with ſevous ſubſtances, and ſubſtantial 
oils :—bees wax :—myrtle wax: — plaſters called 
emplaſtrum commune L. & E; emplaſtrum commune 
adbefivum, L. & K; emplaſtrum defenſivum, E; em- 
Flaſtrum roborans, L; and emplaſtrum e minio, L. 
cerates called ceratum album, L; and ceratum com- 
mune, N. S. T :—ointment called unguentum album, 
L. & E :—liniment called linimentum album, L. 


Section IX. Incarnatives. 
Where the growth of fleſb is not LUXURIANT, de- 


fenſatives in any form. 
Where there is the leaft tendency to FunGaus Ex- 

cRtSCENCE, lint ſimply ; or ſlightly ſpread with yel- 

low baſilicum, or ſome other digeſtive, not oily. _ 
Where the ulcer is not otherwiſe unkindly but the 
> T_T" ons 


8 
* 
r 
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diſpoſition to incarn ſeems wholly, or in a great meaſure 

wanting, oily and ſevous ſubſtances, intirely free 

ftom rancidity, or any irritating quality, either alone, 
or mixt with gentle digeſtives as ocean may ſhow 

neceſſary. | 


Section X. Epulotics, of cicatrizers. 


Simple lime water dilated :—fome native ſaline, 
and ſulphureous, mineral waters: weak ſolutions 
of ſugar of lead; or white vitriol:— gentle repel- 
lents, commixt with defenſatives, particularly /aprs 
calaminaris, and tutty :—ohbanum, . — cerates 
called ceratum epuloticum, L; and unguentum e lapide 
calaminari, E. | 


oY Section XI. Cauſtics. 


Acids of vitriol, nitre, and ſea ſalt, in a con- 
centrate or undiluted ſtate :—fixt and volatile al- 
kaline falts :—combination of the lixiviate vege- 
table falts, with the faline parts of. lime, com- 
monly called lapis infernalis, & lapis ſepticus ſeu 
cauterium potentiule, E :—fal Ammoniac : — falts 
formed of metallic bodies combined with acids; as 
the combination of filver, and the nitrous acid, 
called caufticum lunare; the combination of an- 
timony, and the acid of fea ſalt, called butter of 
antimomy : corroſive ſublimate of mercury: white 
precipitate of mercury, when prepared without the 
uſe of alkaline ſalts: red precipitate of mercury: 
blue vitriol: — green vitriol: —alum ſlightly cal- 
cined, called alumen uſtum, L: — ſome eſſential oils 
of vegetables, as thoſe of origanum, and cloves :— 
ſome native juices, or ſap of vegetables, either in 
their original fluid ſtate, or inſpiſſated by evapo- 
ration. into gummous or reſinous ſubſtances ; as 
thoſe of celandine, 95 ſpurge, & c.. 


arſenic: - epithems called caufficum commune mitius; 


# 


cauſti- 
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baſin commune forticis, L; and pile ſulphuratæ, 


All warm and aromatic parts of vegetables; as 
muſtard ſeed ; cummin ſeed ; fweet fennel - ſeed ; 
cloves ; cinnamon; mace; leaves of mint, roſe- 
mary, and the bay tree ; roots of garlic, pellitory 
of Spain, and horſe radiſh :—all eſſential oils not 
cauſttc ; —ethereal oils of amber, and turpentine ;— 
all warm and ſtimulating reſins; gum reſins ; and 
native balſams; ag. | 
tum; ftorax ; - tacamilliuge + ala fortida ; and the 
balſams of Gilead, Tolu, and Peru: antharides: 
—camphor : — volatile alkaline falts 8 ſpirit of 
wine : —plaſters called emplaſtrum cephaticum, L; 


emplaſtrum de cicuta cum Ammoniaco, E; emplaſtrum 


Romachicum, L. & E; emplaſ rum e cyminn, L.; and 
emglaſtrum e galbans, N. S. T.: Imiment called un- 


guentum nervinum. E :—cataplaſm called cata h 


aromaticum, E; cataplaſma e cymino, L; and 
mus, E: —epitherns called eprbema volatile, L; and 
emplaſtrum volatile, L: embrocation called embryos 
calis communis —gargle called gargariſma ad pas 
ralyfin, N.S.B :—tin&ure called tinctura canthart- 
dim L. & E; —compound oils called olewm chames 
mele, L; and oleum viride, L. Ee | 


Section XIII. Epiſpaſtics or veſteatories. 


Cantbarides : — plaſters called emplaſirum veſica- 
torium, L; emrlaſirum epiſpaſticum, E; and em- 


amin; olibanum : labda- - 


Plaſt rum epiſpiſticum compojutum, E: —ointments calls“. 


led unguentum epiſpallicum, E; and unguentum e- 
piſnaſticum mitins, E: — epithem called epribema ves 


ficatortum, L —4amEure called tintlure cantbaridum,. 


L. & E. 
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Section XIV. Vulneraries. 


Many native balſams; as thoſe of Gilead, Tolu, 
Peru, and Capivi; and the ſeveral kinds of tur- 
pentine, 4 - ſeveral gum reſins; as ſarcocol, ſaga- 
penum, ,oppoponax, and gum juniper, - many 
herbs; as St. John's wort, bugle, tutſan, ladies 
mantle, and agrimony, r : — plaſter called ladies 

ſticking plaſter, r :—ointments called bal/amum Lo- 
catelli, L. r; unguentum ſaturuinum, L. & E. r, 
—epithem called balſamum ſulphuris, L. & E. r :— 
compound, or prepared, balſams, called bal/a- 
mum traumaticum, L. & E. T; and balſamum Gui- 

donis, r. | 
Section XV. Specifics. 

AGAINST THE VENEREAL DISEASE. Mercury 
prepared in all the varigus forms proper for exter- 
nal uſe. 1 
__ AcalinsT THE ITCH. Crude mercury; or white 
precipitate of mercury, commixt with unctuous ſub- 
ſtances :—mineral ſulphur :—tobacco : — ellecam- 
pane, 7 -—white and black hellebore, T — oint- 
ments called unguentum mercuriale, L. & E.; un- 
guentum curinum, E; and wnguentum e ſulphu- 
re, L.: liniments called Animentum mercuriale 
ꝑſoricum; unguentum e mercurto precipitato, L; and 
unguentum pforicum, N. S. T.: —lotions called aqua 
aluminoſa, E; and Hotio ſulpburea, N. S. T. 
AcAlNsT THE PII ES. Mineral ſulphur, commixt 
with unctuous ingredients, 2. . 

AGalinsr THE LEPROSY, Cnguentum ad leprum, 
N. S. T. r. ws 

AGAINST CANCHRSs. Epithem called Plunket's 
Powder, r :—fomentation called fotus e cicuta, r. 


CHAP. 
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Medicaments for internal uſe, 


—— 
* 


Section I. Cathartics. 


RasTiICs, OR STRONGER PURGES. Aloes : — 
colocynth : —(cammony :-—jalap :—ſena :-— 
buckthorn berries :—calomel :—pills called pilulæ 
ex colocynthide cum aloe, L; piluſæ ex colocynt hide 
ſimplictiores, L; pilulæ alcetice, E; pilule cocciæ, 
E; pilule Ruf, L. & E; pilulæ Rudi, E; pilule 
e jalappa, E; extratlum catharticum, L; pilule e 
calomele, N. S. T; and priuls purgantes cum mercu- 
curio, N. S. B :—bolus called bolus e jalappa, N. 
S. T :—eleQtaries called eleftarium e ſcammonio, L; 
and eleftarium purgans, N. S. T. :—draughts called 
hauſtus purgans, N. S. T; and hauſtus ſalutiuus, 
N. S. T: —infuſions called infuſum ſenæ commune, L; 
infuſum ſenæ unice gquatuor, E; infuſum amarum 
cum ſena, E; and infuſum amarum purgans, L. & 
N. S. T.: tinctures called tinctura jalappn, L; 
and ſinctura ſacra, L. & E. ; ; 
EccoPROTIC AND MILDER PURGEs. True Glau- 
ber's ſalt : ſal polychreſt, or vitriolated tartar ;— 
ſal catharticus amarus, found in the ſhops under 
the names of the Lymington Glauber's ſalt ; and E2fom 
ſalt ; according to the different manner of chryſtal- 
lizing : — elle de Seigneite, or ſoluble tartar :— 
cream of tartar :—ſea - water: — various kinds of 
mineral waters abounding in neutral falts : rhu- 
barb :—manna : caſſia fiſtularis :—boluſſes - called 
bolus e rbabarbaro, N. S. T; and bolus e rheo, N. 8. 
B: —electaries called electarium lemtivum, L. & E; 
electarium e cafia, L,; and electarium aperiens, N. 
S. B.: —draughts called hauftus  ſolutruus, N. S. T; 
B b 3 and 
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and hauſtus ſalinus ſolutivus : —infuſion called inſuſum 
rhabarbari, E: tinctures called ſinctura rhabarbari 
vinoſa & ſpirituoſa, L; and tinflura rbei dulcis & 
amara, E: —linctus called lohoch de manna, E. 


Section II. Sudorifics. 
Diluting fluids actually warm: volatile alkaline 


ſalts: Opium: warm aromatic, and ſtimulating 
ts of vegetables; and native balſams, reſins, 
find eſſential oils fimaply ; ; but more powerfully with 
the addition of narcotics ;—caſtor :—ſaffron :— 
camphire ;—gum and extract of guaiacum :— 
ſarſaparilla root: en ſulphur of antimony, 
kermes mineral, and other active preparations of 
antimony, when _- do not prove violently emetic 
or cathartic : —diaphoretic antimony, r :—bezoar, 
7 :—contrayerva root, and ſeveral other parts of ve- 
getables not apparently containing any ſtimulating 
matter, . compound powder called Pulvis Do- 
peri :—ulep called julepum volatile. | 


Section INI, Dinretics. 


Moſt kinds of neutral falts ; particularly nitre, 
lixiviate alkaline ſalts neutralized with vinegar, 
fal polychreſt : moſt native balſams , pafticularly 
turpentine of the ſeveral kinds; and the balſam 
of Capivi ;—efſential oils ; particularly thoſe of 
turpentine, and juniper. :—ſquills taken in ſmall 
quantities: — ſarſaparilla root :-—-vmegar, and other 
diluted acids ;—ſmall vinous liquors, particularly 
| thoſe abounding in tartar :—green tea :—leaves of 

chervil ; roots of marſh-mallows ; ſeeds of burdock ; 
and many other parts of vegetables, r . -—powder 
called pulvis diureticus, N. S. T: — dr called 
Bauſtus hydropicus, N. S. T: mixtures called tio 
alla, N. 8 T; miſtura balſamica, N. S. B; miftura 
* N. '8. T; ; miſtura „ wmiftura 


_ alka- 
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alkalino-ſaling compofita ; miſt ura un N. S, * 


and lixrvium dlureticum, N. S. B. 


Section IV. Emetics. 


Tu urpeth mineral —emetic tartar - and moſt 
other active antimonial preparations :—ipecacuana 
root .—ſquills :—bolus called bolus e turpetho, N. 
S. T :—draught called hauſftys emeticus, N. 8. T ;— 


tincture called vinum antimonis, L. 


Section V. Emmenagogues. 


— ſteel :—ſteel in ſpecie :—aloes :—white 
hellebore :—calomel, and other preparations - of 
mercury: the golden ſulphur, and other prepara- 
tions of antimony :—all warm and - ſtimulating 
parts of vegetables not aſtringent :—ſal poly- 
chreſt :—Glauber's ſalt :—/al catbarticus : — ſoluble 
tartar :—fixt alkaline falts of vegetables: volatile 
alkaline falts „ called pilule aloetice, E; pi- 
lulæ ecphratiice, L; _ ecpbrattice, N. S. T; 
pilulæ ecphrattice chalybeate, E, pilule Rufi, L. & E; 
extratlum catharticum, L; and =_ Rudii, E: 
boluſſes called bolus chalybeatus, N J. 8. T; Bolus 
ecphratticus ; and bolus tartareus N. S. T : rind ures: 
called vinum chalybeatum, L; vinum antimom, L. 
tinctura ſacra, L. & E; and tinftura aromatica, L :— 
mixtures called vinum aloeticum alkaliuum, I,; mitura» 
alkalino-ſalina ; and lixrvium diureticum, N. 8. * 


Section VI. Cerdials, 


Wine, and all vinous ſpirits :—effential oils of 
vegetables :—aromatic parts of vegetables —diſtilled 
ſimple water of peppermint; mint; penneroyal ; 
balm ; and (ſeveral other vegetables: .—caftor — Ng 
phire ;—ambergriſc :— muſk :—yolatile alkaline ſalts, 
and diſtilled animal oils ;—a/a fetida :—bezoar, r . 
"Fn called julepum commune, N. 8. T; ju- 
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lepum menthe, N. S. T: and Julepum volatile, N. 8. 7. 
- tincture called finctura aromatica, L. 


Section VII. Alteratives. 


DissoLyREMTSs. Alkaline and neutral falts of 
every kind: — ſea ſalt:— ſeveral mineral waters: 
ſope: ſarſaparilla root ;—hemlock : — gum Ammo- 
niac: guaiacum ; and ſeveral other gum reſins:— 
pills called pilulæ lithoutriptice ; and pilulæ ſaponactæ, 
* boluſſes called bolus ſaponaceus, L; and bolus e 
guataco, N. S. T :—eleCtary called elkklarium arthri- 
1 mixtures called vinuum albeticum alkatinum, 

L ; miftura ſalino- alkalina, L; miſtura ſalino-alkalina 
compoſita; miſtura antiemetica, N. B. T; and lixivium 
diureticum, N. S. B. 

STIMULATING DEOBST RUENTS. Steel in ſpecie ;— 
ſalt of ſteel ; and other chalybeate preparations ;— 
calomel ; and other mild ſaline mercurial prepa- 
rations: native and factitious cinnabar :— Æthiops 
mineral: warm and irritating parts of vegetables; 
as ſaſſafras wood and bark; guaiacnm wood and 
bark: - gum Ammoniac .—fſaffron :—camphire :— 
all the compoſitions, except the abovementioned 
diſſolvents, that are enumerated as emmenagogues : 
— bolus called bolus antimonialis, N. S. T. 

CorrECTIVES OF PUTRESCENCE., Vinegar :—oll 
of vitriol ;—all acid and aceſcent fruits, or other parts 
of vegetables :—ſugar, honey, and all other ſaccha- 

rine matter :—fixt alkaline ſalts of vegetables. 

CoRRECTORS OF ACESCENCE, commonly called à B- 
SORBENTS, Alkaline falts of all kinds: —all teſta- 
ceous powders and cretaceous earths :—compound 
powder called pu{vis diureticus, N. S. T: decoctions 
called * album, L; and gdecoftum album com- 
poſitum, E :—mixtures called Julepum e creta, L; 
naiftura contra diarrbæam; miſtura alkalino-ſalina ; 
miſtura alkglino-ſalina compoſita ; lixivium Oy, 
N. S, B ; and vinum alceticym alkalinum, L. 

Section 
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Section VIII. | Reſtoratives. 


Animal or vegetable ſubſtances, containing a large 
proportion of oil, and being of eaſy digeſtion :;— 
milk ;—artificial mixtures of oil, or ſevous ſub- 
ſtances, with aqueous fluids :—ſtrong broths : 
of hens, &c. :—gelatinous, animal, or vegetable 


ſubſtances, as jellies of calves feet, or hartſnorn 


ſhavings, r :—ſalop, r :—ſago, r :—ſnails, r :—ery 
root, r —emulſions called emulfio communis, L. & E; 


and emulfio Arabica, E: — linctuſes called lobach com- 


munis, E; and loboch, N. S. T. & S. B. | 
Section IX. Aſtringents. 
Sugar of lead, moſt effectual, but noxious : 


alum: true acacia juice of crabs called ver- 
juice. juice of ſloes, either in its original ſtate, 
or inſpiſſated into the thick rob called German 


acacia :—diluted ſpirit of falt :—diluted oil of vi- 


triol. Florence and other auſtere wines: com- 
bination of vinous ſpirits, and oil of vitriol called 
ſpiritus vitrioli dulcis: combination of vinous ſpi- 
rits, and ſpirit of nitre called ſpiritus nitri dulcrs : 
terra Faponica :—dragons blood :—oak bark: 
pomegranate rind :—tormentil root :—bole.armoni- 
ac: —balauſtines : torrified rhubarb : Jeſuits bark: 
— biſtort root: red roſes : olibanum, .- maſtick, 
r, -—powder called ſpecies e ſcordio, L :—bolufles 
called bolus alumingſus, N. S. T; bolus e rbea, N. S. 
B; and bolus roborans, N. S. B: electaries called 
bolus aromaticus, N. S. T ; eleftlarium aromaticum, 
N. S. T; electarium aſtringens, N. S. B; bolus febrilis, 
N. S. T; and elefarium e ſcordio, L: infuſion called 


tinctura roſarum decoctions called  decottum quenz 
cus, N. S. B; decoctum aſtringens, N. S. T; 4 


tum album compaſitum, E; and decoctum cor it 
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Peruviane, N. S. T. & S. B :;—tinQures called 


tinctura ſatur ning, L. & E; pivum chalybeatum, L; 
and tinftura corticis Peruviane, L. & E. 


Section X. Antiſpaſmodics. 


_ ST}MULANTS. Cantharides ;—camphar : vola - 
tile alkaline ſalts: —eſſential and ethereal oils :— 
'yinous ſpirits ;—caſtor ;—a/a fetida ;—ſtorax :— 
| um ;—gum Ammoniac :—warm aromatic 
parts of vegetables; particularly muſtard ſeed, horſe- 
radiſh root, cummin ſeed, ſaffron, bay berries, 
ginger, pepper, zedoary, leaves of pepper mint, 
rue, roſemary, and Jayender :—powder called ſpecies 
aromatica : — pills ealled pilule e ſtyrace, L; and e 
gromalice, IL. : —electary called bolus paralyticus, 
N. S. T :—julep called julepum volatile: . 
ealled 9 — paralyticum, N. S. T ;—tinQures called 
lind ura cantharigum, L. & E: tinflyra aromaticym L ; 
and tindtura caſtorei, L. & E ;—emullon called emule 
campbora ta. 

Naxcokrics. Op wy —julce, or extract of pop- 
pies p lulæ l & N. S. T :—dray 2 
called Hauſtus paregoricus, N. S. T; and banfty 
nolicys, N. S. B: —tinctures called untlura . ' 
L. and tinciura chli, E. 


Section XI. Diſtutients. 


Diſſolvent and deobſtruent FI ORR as aboye enu- 
2 combined or given ſeparately according to 

the occaſion lr RN root; . Aa in ty- 
mours of the bones and cartilaginous parts: hem- 
lock, r :-—-pulls called £ e cicuta - decoction 
8 * nn 


Section 


* 
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Native balſams, gum reſins, and terebinthinate 
ſubſtances, er: - many herbaceous parts of vegetar 
bles ; as St. John's wort, horebound, ground ivy, 
agrimony, &c. : combination of mineral ſulphur, 
and oil, called halſamum ſu/phuris, r ;,—compolition 
called balſamum Locatelli, r: compound hallams 
called balſamum traumaticum, L. & E :—mixtures 
called mſtura alba, N. S. B; and potio alba, N. S. T. 


Section XIII. Specifics. 


AGAINST THE VENEREAL DISEASE. Mercury 
prepared in any form :—ſarſaparilla root :—reſinous 
extract of guaiacum wood, 7 :-—pills called priule 
mercuriales, L. & E.; pilule mercuriales laxantes, E; 
pilulæ ceruleæ, N. S. B; piluls e mercurio crudo, N. 
S. T; pilulæ mercuriales cum ſcammamo; pilule al- 
terantes e mercurio, N. S. B; pilule e calomele, N. S. T. 
& S. B; pilule Sypbilice, N. 8. T; and pilule e mer- 


curio tritturatue preparato —holuſſes called bolus e 


calomele, N. 8. P; and balus fpecificus, N. S. B :;— 
decoction called decofium ſarſaparille, or the Liſbon 
diet drink : tincture called !1maura mercuri corroftui 
ſublimati, or the Neapolitan drops. 


AGAINST. THE GouT. Powder called duke of 


Portland powder. See puluis antiarthriticus. 
_ AcainsT THE 1TCH, /Ethiops mineral, 7 
mercury, r :—flowers of ſulphur, r. # 


AGAINST THE RABIES, OR MADNESS CAUSED BY” 
THE BITE OF MAD Docs. Mercury in various pre- 


parations, r ;—muſk and cinnabar, r powder called 
pulvis antilyſſus, r. 


Acainsr CANCERS, Hemlock, 7. — pills called 
PBluls e cicuta, r. 3 
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AGAINST THE PROGRESS OF - MORTIPICAT JONS, 
Jeſuits bark. 
AGAINST THE KING'S EVIL. Sponge, r :—bolus 


called bolus ad ſtrumas, N. S. T. r. 
AGAINST THE PiLES. Sulphur, r :—bolus called 


bolus hemorrhoidale, N. S. B. : —electarꝭ called elec- 


tarium hæmorrboidale, N. S. B. r. 
AGAINST THE LEPROSY, Sarſaparilla root: elm 


bark, r- decoctions called decoctum ſar ſaparillæ; and 
decoctum almi, r. | 


=> Lb 


1. 0 © 


Of the medicaments, of which the names 
are changed in this work; in order to 
the finding them by means of thoſe which 
they had before. * Ke: 


Aue lythargiritis ; sEE embrocatio aſtringens, 243. 
Aqua aluminoſa, E; stE lotio mercurialis, 238 
aluminoſa Bateana, L; 8E lotio aſtringens, 234 :—calcis 
L. & E; sg lotio epulotica, 237, 238 :—calcis minus 
compoſita ; SEE infuſum alterans, 320 :—calcis magis com- 
poſita, L; sxx infuſum alterans, 320 :—liberans, N. 8. 
- SEE infuſum alterans, 319: fyptica, E; sxx lotio 
ſtyptica, 241 :—vitriolica camphorata, L; sR collyrium 
detergens, 247 :—vitriolica carulea, L; sxx lotio ſtyp- 
tica, 240. | 
Balſamum anodynum, vulgo Bateanum, E; sEx embrocatio 
reſolvens et anodyna, 245 :—Locatelli, L; sEE unguen- 


tum dictum balſamum Locatelli, 197 :—ſaponaceum, E; * | 


SEE embrocatio ſaponacea reſolvens, 245 :—ſulphuris 
craſſum, E; sx epithema ſulphureo-oleoſum, 227 :— 
ſulpburis fimplex, L; sr epithema ſulphureo-oleoſum, 
227: viride, E; SEE linimentum viride, 213. 

Bolus aromaticus, N. S. T; $88 eleQarium aromaticum, 
305 :—eftringens, N. S. B; sxx electarium aſtringens, 
306 :—Copaivi, N. S. L; sx electarium Capivi, 308: 
—febrilis, N. S. T; EA eleQarium corticis Peruvian, 
308: — ad gonorrhæam, N. S. I; sx£ electarium ad go- 
norrhœam, 309 :—paralyticus, N. S. T; sEE electarium 


paralyticum, 303. 


Cauſticum commune fortius, L; SEE epithema cauſticum 5 | 


224: commune mitius, L; SEE epithema cauſticum, 225. 


* 717 1 


Coagulum aluminoſum, L; $88 epithema aluminoſum, 222. 


Collyrium vitriolicum, N. S. T; $EE collyrium detergens, 


246. 
Eledlarium aromaticum, N. S. B.; sxx electarium aſtringens, 
306. | 
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Emploſltium cereum, sR cefitum atratiens, 18212010 

cs orien volatile, 228. mp | : 

Fetus papaveris, N. S. B, s fotus anodynus, 229 :—gquerci- 

. aus, N. S8. B; sz fotus aſtringens, 230. | 
Cargariſnia aluminoſa, N. S. T; $$ gatgariſma repellens, 
„ 249 =<romMunts, N. 8. T. & S. B; $28 gargariſma.. de- 
tergens, 248 :=contrayerva, N. S. B; sk gargariſma 
- Fpedifica, 20. ' | 
Kayſer*s dragees 3 sR pilulæ e mercurio tritutatione prepa- 
. rate, 288, | | Wy 
: Julepum Ammoniacum, N. S. B; sEE miſtura Ammoniaca, 
E 357: — creta. L; o miſtura cretacea, 359 :—hydra- 
| gogium, N. S. By s E miſtura hydfagoga, 361. . 
Lac wirginale, $8 lotio coſmetica, 245 t—Ammoniacum, I.; 
s DE miſtura Ammoniaca, 357. - N | 

Linimentum arcai, E; SEE unguentum arcei, 187 :—/a- 
Finaceum ; 5&4 embrocatio ſa ponacea reſolvem, 244 :— 
whale; L.; SEE epithema acauſticum, 222. 

Linus communis, N. S. By 8:2 linQus emolliens, 348. 

Liaſuium diurelicum, N. S. B; 888 miſtura diuretica, 363. 

Loboch, N. S. T. & S. B; sEE linctus emolliens, 348 :— 

« comminnts, E st hactus emolliens, 349 :—de mana, 

Ez; 8x8 linctus folutivus, 350. 

Lotio ſapmecea, L. SI E lotio coſmetica, 234. 

Mel Acgyprtiacum, Li; $88 epithema detergens, 226. 

Miſture emetice, N. 8. I; sR hauſtus emetieus, 313. 

Pia ſulpburotæ, N. 8. T; sk epithema depilatorium, 226. 

. Potio alba, N. 8. T; SEE miſtura alba, 354 =balſamica, 

N. 8. B; sI miſtura alba, 359. | 

uli e ceruſſa compoſita, L.; SER injectio emolliens, 254 : 

Deberi; SEE pulvis diaphꝙyãeticus, 267 :=—ducis Fort- 
_— dandii ; st pulvis anti arthrincus, 264. 

Spiritus vinoſus camphoratus , L. et ſpiritus vini campboratus, 
Ez sz erabrocatio communis, 244. 

Sinapiſmus, E; SEE cataplaſma ſinapi, 220. 

Fibre chalybrata, L; sEE tindtura chalybeata vinoſa, 
338 :==roſarum, L. & E; sEE infuſum rolarum, 325, 
320: —Haturnina, L; sR embrocatio aſtringens, 243. 

Treebifcus dlbus Rhazis, E; SEx injectio emolliens, 284 

Vinum alceticum allalinum, L; St: x miſtura aloetica altera- 

FM 4iva, 356 - rum L; SEE tindura amara vinoſa, 

336 :—entimonii, L.; SEE tinctura antimonii vinoſa, 

5. 

| 8 baſilicum viride, L; ER linimentum a” 

=_— : viride 
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viride, 212 :—hemerrboidale, N. S. T; sr U 
hemorrhoidale, 204 :—e lapide calaminaris,. E; $ze ce 
ratum epuloticum, 184: mercurio preripitato, 51 SER. 
linimentum mercuriale, 204 :—nervinum, E; skE lini- 
mentum nervinum, 206 :—nutritum, E; $8» — bh 
refrigerans, 207 :—opthalmicum, N. S. T; $tx linimentum 
opthalmicum, 207 :—p/oricum, N. S. T; sI linimentum * 
ſulphureum pſoricum, 210 —reſoceum, Ez SEE linimen- 
tum ſimplex, 209 :—ſambucinum, E; $et linimentum 
ſambucinum, 208 :—/emplex ; sEE linimentum fimplex, 
209 :—e ſulpbure, L; SEA linimentum e ſulphure, 209: 
—<atie, L. & E; E linimentum tutiz, 211. 


Advertiſement. 4 
A more general index is not thought £ . 


neceſſary: as all the other medica- 
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ments are diſpoſed alphabetically un" ü | 
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the claſſes to which their names re- 


late; and the page where each claſs 
is to be found is pointed out in the 
table of contents. 
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